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CECIL FANNING 
“THE FAVORITE AMERICAN BARITONE” 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Secured 





DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera, 

32 Metropolitan Opera House Buildin 
ea Var aE SO he 


J.H 


Studios: 
603.4 Carnegie 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 

shy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—lInterpretation——Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 


680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


Residence 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill. York 


Phone New 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: 
1425 Broadway, 


Vocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


Annie Friedberg, New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 

of tone production eradicated, 

French ool Italian Lyric Diction., 

57 West 86th Street. . . . . New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


112th Street - - - + - 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 
Will teach all summer 


536 West New York 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 

For teaching periods address, 

Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue York 


ew 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New_York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York. 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Director East Side House Settlement 
Founder and Conductor 
announces 

ents, 


Former! 
Music School, N. Y., 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, 
new Studios, instruction in all 
staff of able teachers. 

136 East 76th St., New York City 
i ph Rhi ji A 4345. 


e 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New York 
(Aetegpetien era House) 
el, 1274 Bryant 
Anna E, Zrecter, Direecror, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above ress, as well as in country 
surroundings. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Ba te Ave., N, Y. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach— Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season— Mary 
Jordon, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921. 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1472, 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Boice, 

Mrs. Henry Smock Borice, Consulting Teacher. 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
1425 Broadway, Room 43 Tel, Bryant 1274 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale University 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
324 West &4th Street, New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
Street. 


136 East 78th New. York 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte, 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored, 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 42, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New York 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect and Repertoire 
Studio: New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 
A Speciat Summer Teru 


Tone Production 
1730 Broadway, 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers”—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

receive a limited number of pupils. 

Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 

Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


Will 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
‘ecil Arden, 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


Braslau and 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus. 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 
Taylor Bidg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs, Evizaseru Scuavp, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 
care of American Express Company 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
hurch Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE Puno 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 

West 137th Street, 

Phone, Audubon 1600. 

In Europe May-September 


Studio: 607 New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street . . . 


‘ York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 


New 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street - - - 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—I nstruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. New York 


Teleph 8812 Rhineland 








DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 
2118 Columbus. New York 


Phone, 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection, 

F, & H, CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing for bepinnere and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer Address: Huntting Inn, East Hamp- 
pn, Ta, ty H.-Y, 


lessons 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
349 Cenrrat Park West New Yor 
Telephone Riverside 136 























1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Toured with Schumann-Heink 
SUMMER COURSE June 1 — Aug. 1 
Residence Studio: 


547 West 147 St. New York 
Tel. 3523 Audubon 


July 





28, 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Resta AT og A 

Studio: Ursuline a lien St. 

Private Address: aR, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen Be Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GUSTAVE L. 
110 Carn 


BECKER “<<. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarie 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


hool of = q 
penis Seas: 9S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA 851-2 Se Hall, 


Tel. “9 Circle 





Director American Laan 
ive Piano School Lectures on 
Art Principles ia Music. 
and on Bach, 


Hall 
City 











Z=rAs 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Veen Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacm 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


sale WILLARD "= 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


I. aIGERENDING 


VIOLINIST and Teacwen 


128 Broadway 
Walstene 5981 Goeden” 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 











w York City 








BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 


Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 


teh , John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Hutcheson 4 O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers Opera and church work. 





Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality”— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 54th St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
ORLD FAMOUS * Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


ma WILD icsx: 








J 
oO 
H 
~ 
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N 
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W 





Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


RALPH 
BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 


Claude Wartord 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANI 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel Commetone, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Phone 6000 Sa ca 
Studio: Room 12, ) SR. Hall, N 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten vay tae House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER ~ — ART 
Formerly Soprano of say and Manhattan 
nies. Stoios 324. 25 

















Opera Com: Carnegie Hall. 

Telephone 467 Circle. 

cun HAMMANN 
PIANIST 

1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonweuslth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 


“St terns’ 
aiaed at 4 Voloe Builder, Wolee: Repairer and Coch. 


Special Course in Diction. vom © 
ner, Teacher 


Oratorio and Fy haley | 
mang other bf, RP 


Drawing Meena, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
6152 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FAED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa, 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
Pupils, = a...) 176th St. 


PGRASSE 2-225 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opers. fleece Studios, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone Bryant 1274 


K RAF T 


A 

K 

T 

+] Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 

K 454 Deming Place, Chicago 














bas Organist and 
Composer 
will Pcie Advanced 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist Director Brick Serta ‘a 
- 7 Union | me 
2 Fifth Ave. New 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 


—| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupliis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554. West 113th Street . 
Telephone 7639 Cathedrai 


KARLETON HACKETT | * 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
New York 











New York 














Management : 
1425 Broadway 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, sales 








Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


514 West 114th Street 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 





HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction S 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


BONC! 


“In cone a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 


There is MADAME VALERI. 


There is 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that wget be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West Ena Ave.. entrance on 75th 5°. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRALTO 
624 Michigan Pd Chicago, Ill. 





MADAME VALERI 




















LYNNWOOD anist. 
and Choirmaster 
of t 
ad*% Comms i 


_ vor City 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
mpereen we oo | ny Besa 
etropolitan ouse Building, 
= York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE iii: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Management: 





Diaz 
Suite 40, 











SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 





LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Dider, 
Chaliapin, co, 
Zerola, ete. 








. Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


ee 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc 
Orange, N. J 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


REGINA KAHL 


Concert and Op 
1372 Riverside Drive, New York City Telephenn, ‘Vedeworth 9300 


catharte HOFFMANN 2% 


Home Address: St. Paul. 





Dramatic 
Mezzo 
teas 











& KUDISCH : VIOLINIST 
E Diploma from Petro 
x rad Conservatory, 
I Brot. Auer, 

S Instraction: 24 £, 99th St. Tel. 1730 Lenox 
s 

2 LJUNGKVIST 
¥ SWEDISH TENOR 

L. 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


ae AND TEACHER 


SOE. 36th St. New York City 
Telephone 4878 Vanderbilt 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


GEORCE REIMHERR 


Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals, Coast 
Tenor 


to coast tour now booking. 
EMPIRE CONCERTS 
35 Mt. Morris Pork West, Rew York Phone 4013 Harlem 
LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 
Accompanist—Coach 
mited number of pupils accepted. 


518 wim 1lith Street : ew York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 


’ MARGOLIS«%. 


L. 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Norfolk 


Sep 


E Li recitals of bis own work: 
fueseastel conga: “The Devil's 
M ening Bong. 
geet ones,’ “Dusky Lullaby, 
Night” Out in the Sweet Spring 




















e 





an 
Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 


New York 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


no 


pe une. Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 





ry Plane School, 639 Carnegie Hal! 
fecldenee, 522 West 136th Street _— YORK 
60 


Tel, Morningside 4 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Opening July 15th 

For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 











MUSICAL COURIER 


July 28, 1921 





The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO -ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 


bulletin. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


“THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today sata is still being built by its ne 
maker 3 

q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability es 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 




















A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teache 
Studio : 314 West 72nd St., New York City 
Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


1617 Chestnut Street - Putledetohie. Pa 
3030 Diamond Street - jelphia. Pa 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
305 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


U know Paderewski’s ““Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 

That is the achievement of Centary 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c you can 
— from masterpieces 
J. WARREN Conductor — Coach— Accompanist “Madrigale,”’ “ II 


STUDIOS 
ERB oe Sew — or Renter 
Yost, elody in F,”’ “But- 
rier vt Se... “ Harlekin,"* 


SREUTER J = 


“ First Tarantelle,” 
on? Marche de Con- 
PIANIST 
Management: 


“ll Puritani,”* “The 
+ 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


ELSA FISCHER 


Brook,” 
“Mazurka No.2,"""The Palms,”’ 
STRING QUARTET 


end practically all the other 
Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola fet free on req 


etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello a he to of 
Address: 474 West 150th Street ‘feu Mec op O jor the Plano 














New York 


who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real sav and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15¢ means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we we will. Catalogue of over 
and d com- 








When you buy music, select the dealer 
New York City 


mente for the Violin” 


Y MUSIC 
est 40th St., New York 








~ STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing! 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 515 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 


— SHEET MUSIC 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER be yey + andi sy 
advantage incidental to musical education. Six 
inefdion ‘welne of the the lead ieadlog i of the Deeroit Symiony a The only achoal in Detrat 
women. an 
udents regist y time ‘or catalogue address H, B. 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 








= + 








—~ ae 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 
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MUSIC BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS IS FEATURE OF 
PILGRIM TERCENTENARY PAGEANT IN BOSTON 


Henry F. Gilbert, Edward Hill, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Frederick Converse, Leo Sowerby, Chalmers Clifton, Arthur 
Foote and John Powell Contribute Appropriate Music to Text by Professor Baker, of Harvard—Thirteen 
Hundred Men, Women and Children Participate—Band of Seventy Pieces and Chorus of 300 
Additional Features—Thousands Look on and Applaud—Twelve Performances Scheduled 


Boston, Mass., July 24, 1921.—On a vast stage spread 
upon the soil trod by the Pilgrims themselves, with an 
exact replica of the Mayflower floating in the background, 
1,300 men, women and children of Plymouth and nearby 
towns reproduced, as a colorful and impressive pageant 
Wednesday evening, July 20, the im- 
pressive and ‘stirring scenes that at- yw 
tended the conquest of New England = 
300 years ago. The participants in- 
cluded descendants of the first settlers 
and of those who came as soon as 
they could. It was the first of the 
twelve performances in the tercen- 
tenary celebration of the Pilgrim 
landing and was witnessed by thou- 
sands of spectators, as well as the 
Governor of Massachusetts and the 
mayors of a number of New England 
cities. 

The production of this pageant was 
the result of long and careful prepara- 
tion. Prof. George P. Baker, of Har- 
vard, prepared the text and directed 
the pageant, while American poets 
and composers of eminence wrote 
the incidental verse and music. Chal- 
mers Clifton conducted a band of 
seventy pieces, George Sawyer Dun- = 
ham directed a chorus of 300 which 
provided choral accompaniment in a 
few scenes. 

The pageant consists of four epi- 
sodes divided into twenty scenes and 
a finale, depicting the early explora- 
tion period—Thorvald and his 
Norsemén, Martin Pring, Champlain, 
Admiral Blok, Captain John Smith, 
Thomas Hunt and Captain Thomas 
Dermer, before taking up the life of 
the Pilgrims in England, their per- 
secution at Scrooby, their flight to 
Holland, the decision at Leyden to 
go to America, signing of the May- 
flower Compact, and landing at 
Plymouth. The finale stresses the 
significant contribution that the Pil- 
grims made to American ideals. 

Brilliantly conceived and executed, 
it was perhaps the most impressive — 
pageant ever produced in this coun- 
try. The strikingly beautiful cos- 
tumes, the extraordinary illumination 
of the four acre stage, the vivid = 
portrayal of historic events, together 
with the music—let alone the 
thoughtfully appropriate thunder and 
lightning from a distant storm—con- 
tributed to a truly memorable spec- 
tacle. The audience that witnessed 
the pageant from the huge stands 
facing the sea was enthusiastic, par- 
ticularly so when the imagination was) = 
stirred by heroic passages in the text, = 
or when the pageant was especially = 
spectacular, as in King James’ pro- — 
cession, the March of the Dutch = For 
cities, and in the final entrance of = _ pianist, 
figures representing the States of the 
Union and the Allies, while all groups 
of the earlier scenes pass in review. i 

The music is far in advance of the HUH 
customary tonal setting provided for 
events of this kind; and, although occasionally commonplace 
and not invariably interesting, it is obviously a serious at- 
tempt to fit the solemnity and splendor of the Pilgrim spirit. 
The musical accompaniment to the early scenes was com- 
posed by Henry F. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert has utilized folk 
tunes effectively in his score, as, for example, the English 
“John Dory” in Admiral Pring’s scene, the French “En 
passant par la Lorraine” when Champlain and his men 
Dutch von Nassau” for Ad- 
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appear, and the “Willem 
miral Blok. Edwin . 
Burlingame Hill has eyqnmqsqiiwunnonnniiii 


written a gay and fes- 
tive march for the pro- 
cession of King James. = 
In Edgar Stillman-Kel- = 
ley’s “‘Hafrying Cho- 
rus” (the voices of the 
King’s soldiers, prayers 
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Photo by Mary Dale Clarke 


many years past . 
who is a favorite with audiences all over the United States. 


permanent home, for his unusual all round musicianship has gained for him the conductorship 
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words 
stran- 


Robinson's 
that they are 
and the Lord will 
celebrated “De- 
remain- 


Leo Sowerby’s setting of John 
from Scripture: “They confess 
gers and pilgrims on the earth 
prepare for them a city,” after the 
cision of Leyden” to cross the ocean. The 
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RUDOLPH GANZ, 

Now 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
HVAMILUDAMAOLLULULLU4 0404 
ing music is an orchestral interlude, “Voyage to the 
New World,” between parts one and two, by Chalmers 
Clifton; a chorus of women’s voices by George W. Chad- 
wick to a poem of Josephine Preston, Peabody, following 
the landing at Provincetown; an arrangement for band of 
MacDowell’s piano piece, “AD. 1620,” to accompany the 
landing at Plymouth; the “Bradford Anthem” by Arthur 
Foote, and a spirited march and chorus by John Powell. 


The pageant was repeated last Thursday, Friday and 


_ AMERICAN ROTARIANS ENLIVEN 
OLD EDINBURGH WITH 


Wichita Vocal Quartet and a Springfield, sie. Orgadiet Arouse Scotsmen’s Admiration 


mn | 
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{merica has been more than a second home for the distinguished Swiss 
it is to become his 


Performances will 


Saturday evenings to large audiences 
August 10, 11, 


be held four times next week, and finally 
12 and 13. 

LITHUANIAN CONSERVATORY Has SuccessruL SEASON 

The Lithuanian Conservatory of Music, Mikas Petrau- 
skas, founder and director, has closed for the summer 
after a highly success fyl season. The school will reopen 
September 20. 

The curriculum of the school is a comprehensive one, 
including instrumental and vocal instruction as well as 
harmony and composition. The school is fortunate in 
having Mr. Petrauskas as its director, inasmuch as he is 
one of the best known Lithuanian composers. Mr 
Petrauskas has written a number of operas, five of which 
produced in Chicago with splendid success 

Most of his operas have Hees been 
heard in his native country, winning 


the enthusiastic acclaim of the critics 
( 


have been 


Chaliapine Coming to 
America 
York Call announces 
an official cable from 
stating that 


The New 
that it received 
the Soviet Government 
the famous Feodor Chaliapine, 
is on his way to America. If this 
is true, it is evidently with the per 


bass, 


mission of the Soviet, for Chaliapine 
is reported to have been in charge of 
the government opera at Moscow 
The Musica. Courier is unable as 


yet to confirm this report S New 
York manager has been attempting 
to get in touch with Chaliapine, but 
up to the present has received no 
definite news of the result of his 
negotiations, It is also reported that 
Mary Garden sent a_ representative 
to endeavor to obtain him for the 
Chicago Opera 


N. Y. Chamber Music Society 
in Bankruptcy 


The New York Chamber Music So 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe founder and di 
rector, filed a petition in bankruptcy 
on July 10. The liabilities are listed 
at $63,026 and the assets at $2,418 
Principal creditors are Irving Na 
tional Bank, $10,000; Carolyn 
$10,713, partly secured, and 
O'Dorman, $13,677 


Beebe, 
Edward 


Rimini Pleases Rio de Janeiro 

A cable to Manager R. E. Johnston 
announces that Giacomo Rimini, the 
Chicago Opera baritone, mad 
sational with his creation of 
the role of Chim Fang in “L’Oracolo” 


a sen 


success 


at the first performance of that 
opera in Rio de Janeiro Soth the 
public and the critics were enthusias 
tic 


Joseph Mann for the 
Metropolitan 
Joseph Mann, for some time past 
at the Berlin Opera, has been 
General Manager Gatti 
Metropolitan, begin 
scason He 


a tenor 
engaged by 
Casazza tor the 
ning with the 
sings both lyric 


W. A. Clark, Jr.. Honored 
W. A. Clark, Jr., founder and sup 


porter of the Philharmonic Orches 
tra of Los Angeles, has been made 
member of the Society of Austrian Musicians 
recognition of contributions made for the 
members. 


coming 


and dramatic roles 


an honorary 
in Vienna in 
relief of its 


Large Damages for Homer Norris’ Death 


A jury in the sheriff's court of New York County gave 
$21,000 on July 25 against Fred Newman, 
and Thomas Graham, chauffeur, for the 
death of Homer \ 
Norris, the well known 
Organist, who was 
struck by the car on 
June 20, 1920, at Fifty 
seventh street and Sev 
enth avenue, and died 
two months later from 
his injuries. 

Suit was brought by 


a verdict of 
motor car owner, 


SONG 


of the Pilgrims and = 

shouts of the mob & Edinburgh, July 1, 1921—Hail America! Such was the attire and adopted its sweetest smile to welcome her dis his grandniece, Marga 

“Harry them, harry = _ general greeting heard throughout Scotland’s capital dur- tinguished and ever popular guests ret Bishop, as execu 

them!) are dramati- ing—when all that was done in the period is taken into The weather was ideal in temperature and brilliancy, trix under his will 

cally heard together. account—a not inconsiderable part of the leafy month of and the beautiful seat of modern learning was throughout The Sheriff's Jury gave 

The march of the Dutch June. The occasion was the much debated visit of between the week to be seen at its very best. It must be confessed its decision in favor 
here that Rotarians are essentially men of business, and of the plaintiff, show 


cities of charity is to = 
music by Frederick S. 
Converse. An admira- 
ble composition, appro- 


= one and two thousand Rotarians from across the Atlantic 
= to the Rotary Clubs’ Convention held in this city. 
not only the people, but Edinburgh itself put on its gayest 
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priately melancholy, 


in the opinion of many, apart from the comparative few 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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ing that the car in ques 
tion had been driven in 
a “reckless 
negligent manner 
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AROUND WAR-TIME 


[Alexan- 
der Roman, 
the Russian 
violinist, au- 
thor of this ar- 
ticle, came to 
this country a 
short time ago 
to continue a 
musical career 
that was inter- 
rupted by the 
war. Previous 
to 1914 he was 
concert- 
master of the 
orchestra of 
the Imperial 
Opera at Mos- 
cow and a 
professor of 
violin in the 
Imperial Con- 
servatory 
there, having 
been, as a 
young man, a pupil of Leopold Auer. In this article he 
describes some picturesque incidents of his four years 
in the Russian army, where his duties ranged from 
chief bandmaster of a division to director of pack 
mules. Mr. Roman will remain in America to play and 
teach the violin.—Editor’s Note. | 


HE summer of 1914 | spent in the Baltic watering 
place f Dubbeln, near the city of Riga, to which | 





ROMAN, 


handmastei 


ALEXANDER 
ls he looked aaa 


ha wen mvited the Riga Philharmonic Orches 
ra in the capacity f soloist Qne fine morning, while 
1! at the breaktast-table on the veranda of the “Kur 
1a " hall), some student came bounce 
into the pla houting “Mobilization! General mobi 
"3 ation ! Wi vere dumbfounded W here What 
Well, but there it was, the official poster on the door of 
the assembly ha No mistake about it Reading over 
he roclamat | realized that as a reserve sergeant of 
the guards | wa pposed to report at mine o'clock on 
i¢ following morning to the Riga County Military Chief 
(\ } Natchalnik ) Little time remained to settle 
pm nal affair he only thing I succeeded in doing 
is to give my Stradivarius and a few other personal 
effects for safe keeping to a Moscow business man | hap 
ened to know, asking him to send it all to Moscow. Hay 
reported to the military chief, | was on the same day 
" nted platoon sergeant in one of the first-line regi- 
ments, and forty-eight hours later I found myself already 
ith my men in a freight car, bound for the East Prus 

nm trontier 
| hall not dwell here on the experiences Of a common 
soldier in the fighting line; these, | suppose, ought to be 
quite well known to most people by this time. All I shall 
say is that I remained in such a position for one and a 
half year Subsequently, in 1916, when | was already at 
the Galician front, | was severely wounded and evacu 
ited to the rear, finally landing in Moscow. Following my 
recuperation | was again appomted to the service, only this 
time it was in one of the reserve regiments stationed in 

Moscow 
APPOINTED BANDMASTER 

Service im the reserve regiment, notwithstanding the 
re disciplir could well be called paradise in compar- 
itl at the front lo my luck | found in this 
regiment a small military band, and the regimental com 
mander, who was notorious all over the garrison of Mos 
cow for his incredible severity, appointed me leading musi- 
cian of this band My new post of acting bandmaster, 
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HOW THE FRENCH CITY OF LAVALLE TURNED OUT TO WELCOME THE 
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- MUSICAL COURIER 


EUROPE WITH A 


By Alexander Roman 


however, did not last very long, for in the middle of the 
summer of 1916 I was ordered to organize the music for 
the 4th Special Brigade (expeditionary forces) which 
was being formed at that time in Moscow, to be sent to 
France, and | was then promoted to the rank of “military 
official” ranks of commissioned officers) and ap- 
pointed at the same time bandmaster of that brigade. I 
must confess that this new activity pleased me immensely 
and I tackled the work eagerly, the more so as my per- 
sonal pride was directly concerned with it. I was anxious 
to form an orchestra that would be second to none of 


(lower 


those of our Allies 
From the very start, however, I had to contend against 
great obstacles. I was given permission to take two musi- 


cians from each reserve 1egiment garrisoned in the city 
of Moscow and its environs But the regimental com- 
manders were loath to part with their best musicians and 
sending me, God knows, whom. They even sent me 
instead of a musician. It then became nec- 
kinds of diplomacy and tricks, and at 


were 
a dentist once, 
essary to use all 


last, after many trials and tribulations, I succeeded in 
gathering sixty-live fine musicians about me. Among 
these were the first flute, oboe, and clarinet of the Mos- 
cow Imperial Opera, where we had all been comrades 
together. With equally great difficulty I managed to 


collect at last the instruments and other accessories, as 
the shortage of such articles had already at that time com- 
menced to make itself felt in Russia. 


THe Cuitp SINGs. 


When at last I heard the first chords of my “child,” if 
one may so call it, sounding mellow and clear as an organ, 
| heaved a sigh of relief and realized that my efforts had 
not been in vain. I followed my own taste in choosing 
the instrumental outfit, disregarding the existing patterns, 
thereby taking an immense burden upon my _ shoulders, 
for it made it necessary to re-instrumentate practically the 
entire repertory My pride felt particularly flattered by 
the fact that | had nearly the whole family of wood winds 
complete, including two flutes, piccolo, two clarinets, six 
teen clarinets B, two basset horns, one bass clarinet, and two 
Saxophones | rejected, for their tone somehow 
strikes me as rather vulgar. Brass I had in proper pro 
portion to wood, Still, there was a gap in our repertory, 
caused by the absence of Wagner and a few other German 
composers. We were algo forced to do without German 
and Austrian marches; here, however, | was helped out of 
my predicament by the incomparable Sousa with his beau- 
tiful marches, and, in combination with the melodious 
Russian marches, | had a collection of about thirty pieces. 
During rehearsals, while trying to obtain delicate modu- 
lations, it would at times seem to me as if I had before 
me a string orchestra; and it was then that | first con- 
ceived the sinful thought—may the orthodox musicians 
graciously forgive me—of playing with my military band 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies. I chose for this experi- 
ment the “Eroica.” Later on, at the Saloniki front, 1 lis 
tened to the splendid orchestra of the Italian Expedition- 
ary Corps playing the third act of “Aida” in its entirety; 
me across now and then some of the wildest 
from the pens 
will 


bassoons 


and today I « 
violin transcriptions, which sometimes come 
| therefore hope that I 


of quite famous virtuosos 
be torgiven this sin, and that no punishment awaits me 
for it in the other world 


On August 30, 1916, the first echelon of our brigade 
marched away from the Pokrovsky barracks to the rail- 
way station to the sounds of the “Moscow” march. Three 
days later we were already in Archangel and embarked at 
once upon the French transport “Loire.” Four trawlers 
went before us, clearing our path of German mines, and 
we started for the White Sea. A few days later we were 
already in the Aretic Ocean. The weather was in our 
favor. We saw to ice, but we were compensated by a 
most wonderful sight, finding ourselves amidst a so-called 


ody 


“He 
me » 
“ 





(Note the Russian band playing for the French regiment.) 


RUSSIAN 


July 28, 1921 


BANDMASTER 


“electric storm” of the Aurora Borealis. This strikingly 
beautiful phenomenon continued for many hours, and 
notwithstanding the low temperature—one degree below 
zero (Reaumur)—we spent the whole night on deck en- 
joying the rare sight. 

Our voyage might have been called perfectly happy were 
it not for one sad incident. A young soldier, almost a 
mere boy, committed suicide during the night by hanging 
himself from the mast, whether because of homesickness 
or for some other reason, we did not learn. The funeral 
took place the following night. He was buried at sea 
while the moon shone on the scene. The engines were 
stopped, the ship came to a halt, and a solemn and sad 
silence ensued. Then a command rang out: “In line for 
prayer, uncover!” The chaplain read the mass, the choir 
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A GROUP AT HEADQUARTERS IN SALONIKI, 
(1) General Neraigle, the Prince 
Alexander of Serbia; (3) Bandmaster Roman, 


French commandant; (2) 


chanted the prayer for the dead, and to the sounds of 

the Russian religious hymn, “Kol Slaven,” played by the 

band, the body slid gently into its boundless ocean grave. 
IN FRANCE. 

I do not recollect how many days we had already been 
at sea when we were met by two British destroyers, and 
under their convoy, passing around Engfand, landed on 
the twenty-first day out in Brest, France. At the pier a 
guard of honor from the marines with their band was 
drawn up to welcome us. The welcome given us by the 
French population was enthusiastic beyond description. 
As | happened to be the first one to land at the head of 
my musicians, | was presented with flowers by a charming 
but sad French woman in mourning. On the same evening 
our echelon was entrained and two and a half days later 
we arrived at St. Raphael, a charming little corner on 
the Mediterranean. Here we learned that our brigade 
was to be sent to the Saloniki front. This was our first 
disappointment, as we had heard enough about the unbe- 
lievable hardships of that front. For eight days we rested 
from our voyage. During that period my band had occa- 
sion three times to play for the local inhabitants, or, as 
the French called it, “to give concerts.” By the way, any 
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MIXED MUSIC. 
French bands were scarce by the end of the war, 
the Russian band was brigaded with a French drum corps. 
this article, 





musical performance is called a concert in France, and 
frequently even a “concert sinfonique.” One has only to 
take a stroll about Montmartre in Paris on an evening in 
order to hear unfailingly in every cafe the sounds of a 


cheap fiddle accompanied by a poorly-tuned piano; but 
on the placards outside of the se “etablissements” one is 
almost certain to read that “concerts sinfoniques” are 


being given there by the most famous artists. 

We regretted to have to leave this charming little corner 
of France. On the ninth day we were already at sea, bound 
from Toulon for Saloniki, The trip was beset by perils 
on account of the great numbers of German submarines; 
good luck, however, attended us, and on the fifth day we 
arrived safely at Saloniki, a typical oriental town, with 
its squalor and motley populace. After we hed marched 
by in parade, with band playing, before General Saraigle, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies, we went into 
camp three kilometers from the city. 

At SALONIKI. 

As our brigade had originally been forméd for service 
in France, that is to say for operating on level ground, 
we were now compelled to reorganize for service in moun- 
tainous territory, i.e, to be fitted out with pack-trains, 
mules, etc. This took nearly a whole month. Utilizing 
this time, I was rehearsing diligently and, putting aside 
all false modesty, I may claim that I succeeded in bringing 
my band up to a certain degree of perfection. Our gen- 
eral gave orders to play every day our so-called “Tattoo 
with Ceremonial,” which existed only in the Russian 
army. This is a most interesting ceremony. At 9 p. m. 
the whole brigade is drawn up in front of the tents. The 
music, buglers, and drummers line up in the center, around 
the regimental colors. The officer of the day gives the 
command to drum and blow assembly for the roll call, 
after which the “Tattoo” proper is played by the band. 
Then there takes place something truly impressive. No 
matter how often I had had occasion to witness it, it 
never failed to make a powerful impression upon me. 
This is when 10,000 men sing simultaneously in a four- 
voiced chorus, harmoniously and clearly, the prayer “a 
Cappella.” After this the band plays “Kol Slaven,” fol- 
lowed by two or three selections from the repertory, and 
then returns to its quarters to the sounds of a spirited 


march. Every evening we had many visitors from the 
neighboring allied troop units who were, like ourselves, 
awaiting transportation to the front, and who used to 
come over to witness our “Tattoo.” 
Shortly before taking the field for the front we had 
hold two parades, one for Prince Alexander of Serbia 


and the other for General Saraigle. We began to prepare 
for the campaign, as we were to march on foot about 300 
kilometers. Two days before our start I received an 
order to report to the Chief of Staff, who was my imme- 
diate superior officer. When I reported I heard the fol- 
lowing: “You will receive from the seventh and eighth 
regiments eighteen mules each and thirty-six muleteers. 
The French Commissary Department will furnish you 
with saddles and other equipment. Try to break in the 
mules and, after loading them with the effects of the bri- 
gade headquarters, start out at the appointed hour as 
chief of that pack train with the staff of the brigade.” 
I tried to speak a word in behalf of the musicians, but 

was told that the music would go along with the regiments 
in due order and that I was not wanted there, as the 
senior musician would be able to take my place. 

Mutes! 

“Oh, Lord,” thought I, “help!” Of all the things I had 
to go through in the war I never had saddled mules. As 
is Usual in such cases, the commissary officers of both 
regiments took advantage of the situation to turn over 
to me their most impossible mules, those which they had 
failed to break in and to pack. All that my thirty-six 
Russian peasant soldiers could do was to swear and sigh, 
as they had never seen any mules before and were not used 
to taming wild animals. And they kept asking me for 
instructions how to handle those beasts. .Now, the saddles 
for pack mules consist of many differe nt parts and one 
has to know a good deal in order to be able to harness 
them properly. But all I knew was that no such thing 
had been taught us at the Conservatory. 

Finally I grew irritable and began to scold. all around, 
to keep up my prestige. There were also a few accidents 
—one soldier had his leg broken by a mule, another mule 
had been tied to a telegraph pole, but resented it so much 
that she pulled the pole out of the ground and made a 
get-away, never to be seen again. Under the greatest of 
difficulties | managed at last to start out on the march, 
although five hours late and with only thirty-two mules, 
for besides the escaped one, three others refused most 





Russian base, 
Mr, Roman, 
can be seen at the extreme left. 


so at the 


stubbornly to participate in our 
procession, no matter how hard we 
had tried to induce them to join 
us, both by appealing to their rea- 
son and to their hides. I was thus 
compelled to dispense with their 


Participation in our victory over 
the common enemy. 
A Common LANGUAGE. 
Three days after our start our 


mules had already grown perfectly 


docile, having become used to 
their packs, and I felt now like 
some famous lion-tamer. In_ this 


manner, passing through the fa- 
mous Vardar Valley, I do not rec- 
ollect on what day of our march, 
we arrived at the Macedonian vil- 
lage of Skochevir, where the 
people spoke a pure Slavonian 
dialect which we understood per- 
fectly well. 


Here began almost roadless, 
steep mountain slopes. A _ trail 
where a mule could only pass 


with difficulty could not be termed 
road. Our officers kept joking: 
“This is not so bad, for these are 
the roads on which Alexander the 
Great traveled and made himself 
famous; maybe we, too, will gain 
tame traveling here.” It was no 


Lavalle, 
author of 


longer possible here to ride, and I 
had to lead my horse all the time by the bridle. Every- 
thing, however, has an end, and this march, too, finally 


came to an end. At last we arrived at the village of 
Grunishtu, where our staff had put up. At that place | 
found my musicians again, but, oh, what a sight. Worn 
out, ragged, dirty, with some of the instruments damaged. 
I felt especially sorry for one of my pupils, an excellent 
violinist who had joined our orchestra in the Imperial 
Opera at Moscow as first violin on the very eve of the 
war and whom the general mobilization had now again 
brought to me, as he could not play any wind instrument, 
he was beating the cymbals now. 

Life ran along rather dully, as there were no serious 
engagements at that time. A curious impression was made 
upon us by the first Bulgarian prisoners we took, The 
same kind of uniform that we had. When we turned out 
the coat of one Bulgarian soldier we discovered there the 
stamp of the Moscow Commissary Department. This 
coat turned out to be one of those sent Bulgaria in 1913 
by the Russian government. Just to think that our fathers 
had shed their blood for Bulgarian liberty and indepen- 
dence, and that now the children of me same fathers were 
killing each other. I cannot help relating a very comical 
incident which occurred because of the similarity of Rus 
sian and Bulgarian uniforms when we were at Saloniki. 
The Bulgarian caps differed from our own only in that 
they had a red border. Now one of my musicians still 
carried a cap from the reserve battalion which also had 
a red border. Going back from the city to our camp, he 
jumped aboard a passing lorry where there were already 
some French and British soldiers. These evidently mis 
took him for an escaped Bulgarian war-prisoner and 
turned to him with the query: “Boche?” My musician, 
believing this to mean a greeting in the foreign language, 
answered: Soche!” Whereupon the soldiers promptly 
grabbed him and brought him before the French Com- 
mandant. Having learned about it by sheer accident, 1 
went after him, and, of course, the misunderstanding was 
cleared up. 

As we made up at our sector of the front a component 
part of the Serbian army, several Serbian officers were 
detailed to us as liaison officers, and it was then that we 
had the first opportunity to get acquainted with the repre- 
sentatives of this heroic nation and its army. They were 
splendid as men and comrades. I can scarcely think of 
them without feeling something stir within my _ heart. 


News oF THE RusSsIAN REVOLUTION. 


During this. monotonous life an event of greatest im 
portance for our brigade took place: News arrived from 
Russia telling us about the Revolution and the fall of the 
old régime. On this occasion a parade was held, and this 
was followed by taking the oath of allegiance, to the new 
Provisional Government. All this took place without any 
unpleasant incidents, and our brigade continued its usual 


‘ 


routine. My band played rather little during this period; 
personally, however, I was kept quite busy, having been 
selected manager of the Officers’ Club, 

The time for our relief arrived. This was towards the 
end of May, 1917, and we were sent to the rear for the 
purpose of amalgamation into one division with the Sec- 
ond Special Brigade which had already been on this front 


before us. Owing to this, the remnants of the Second 
Brigade band were turned over to me, and as a result 
my band grew to a force of eighty players, while I was 


appointed bandmaster of the Second Special Division. The 
formation completed, our division was sent to a new 
sector, in Albania, where we became a part of the French 
army, under French command. There we had 
frequently to remember the brotherly attitude of the 
Serbians, for the actions of the French command towards 
us left much, to be desired. Our staff made its headquat 
ters in a small village on the Ochrida Lake. Were it not 
for the incessant cannonade, one might have imagined we 
in Switzerland. The 


occasion 


were somewhere same landscape, 
the same wonderful panorama, the same deep blue water 
in the lake. In contrast to the former sector in forbid 


ding Macedonia, these hills were covered with wonderful 
vegetation. 

Only one thing was missing, good humor. We 
feel at every step how these gloriotis regiments who had 
always distinguished themselves by strict discipline an 
morale began to deteriorate. The cause of this was, o 
course, the introduction of those notorious Soldiers’ Com 


mittees in all army units, the Company Committee in 


couk | 


cluded, thus abolishing the authority of the officers. After 
nearly seven months spent at this sector, the French Com 
mand disarmed our division and sent it to the rear. Out 
of this division were formed the battalions of volunteers 
who had declared their intention to fight to the end of 
the war. Twenty-five of my musicians also joined them, 


and I tried to form this remnant of our former fine band 
into something like an orchestra again. So, for instance, 
what had been an excellent cornet player now had to play 
the big drum, the former first clarinet had to play the 
bass, and so forth 


Sent Back TO FRANCE 


spring of 1918 our volunteers, together with the 
myself, were sent back to France. While 
Italy, I availed myself of the opportunity 
having had no news concerning the fate 
Arrived in France, our volunteers 
were sent to the front, to join the Russian legion there, 
while the musicians and myself were sent to the Russian 
base in the city of Lavalle. We felt very badly, for, 


In the 
musicians and 
on our way, in 
to buy a violin, 
of my Stradivarius. 


although the French did not express openly their antip- 
athy towards us, we could read in their eyes that they 
blamed us for their misfortunes at the front and for the 


Germans being so close to Paris. The more so as Ameri 


can aid had not yet at that time shown itself in the pro- 
digious manner in which it was seen later. Our French- 
men simply had forgotten about those three million dead 
and wounded Russians who had already sacrificed their 
lives in our common cause, and about those other immense 
sacrifices which my country had made. I consider it to 
be my duty, however, to state that the French General 
Brullart who commanded our base at Lavalle fully under 


stood our tragic situation and treated us like real soldiers 
At Lavalle I found a remnant of the band of the first 
division, which had been in France all this time, and thus 


players, but of far 
had. to 


forty-five 
The musicians 


band of 
first one 


had another 
poorer quality than the 


soon 


act at the same time as military police, manning the guard 
posts, doing patrol duty, and similar work, while | was 
made Chief of this command. 
THe AMERICANS COMI 
Soon. there began to arrive at Lavalle and its environ 
the American troops. Relations between them and our 
own soldiers became most cordial and comradely. If any 


that time in Lavalle or its 


of the Americans who were at 

vicinity should ever come across these lines accidentally, 
they will most probably recollect how | shared with my 
band in all American celebrations, and also our frequent 
excursions to the neighboring camps, where our music 


helped them for a while to overcome their homesickness 


At last there came the great day of the end of the war 
The Russian soldiers were gradually being sent back 
home, and the turn of my musicians also came. Part of 
them returned to Russia, while some remained in Frane« 
Thus my activity as military bandmaster ended Taking 
my discharge in November, 1919, I once more became a 


violinist. 





REMAINS OF A SACRED GROTTO NEAR BUDIMIRZA, MACEDONIA. 


The walls of the grotto have long ago fallen away, revealing @ picture of St. Nicholas of unknown antiquity. 





Scholarships at the Guilmant Schools 
Chamberlain and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer offer 
to deserving young men and women, 

and over, who possess the necessary 


City 
free organ scholarship 
iwhteen years of age 


PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, 
City Chamberlain, 


funds to pay for the tuition 
successful candidate the full 
catalogue, for one 
school reopens 


talent but who are without 
This generous offer gives the 
ourse of instruction as described in the 
ear, at the Guilmant Organ School. The 
fuesday, October 11 

Applications must be made in writing, accompanied with 
vritten references regarding character and financial stard 
ing of the also a signed statement from a physi 
cian stating candidate is in sound health. All 
applications October 1, when the list 


candidate, 
that the 
must be received by 
will be closed 

Each candidate required to answer questions in 
the rudiments of music, write and play the major and har 
minor scales from memory. To play at least three 
of the two and three part inventions by Bach (piano) and 
at least four of the preludes and fugues in the “Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord” by Bach (piano). Play a prepared piece 
either upon the piano or organ, and read at sight a given 
upon the piano as a test in sight-reading. Also to 
play a vocal accompaniment upon either piano or organ. 

The competition is only open to those who have not 
studied in the Guilmant Organ School. The 
tuition in the school. The examina- 
October 7, at 10 o'clock in the 


will be 


OTe 


pre ct 


pr viously 
scholarships are fort 
tions will be held Friday, 














Drawing by Ernest Fuhr 





E played the diversified 
music of Mozart and 
Chopin and Strauss with 
a taste, a technical poise, 
a discretion beyond 
praise, but more than all 
these, he has the unerr- 
ing gift of piercing in 
each case the composer’s secret, 
his elan, and giving you it 
rather than an eccentric distor- 
tion, glorified by the persist- 
ently intrusive personality of 
the player. 

Louis Cornell’s technique is, 
as we have said, remarkable. 
One was grateful for the ab- 
sence of violent color and 
sound and fury. 

—Boston Transcript. 


Steinway Piano Used 


Management : 
HARRY B. WILLIAMS 
501 Pierce Building Boston, Mass. 
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morning. Candidates must be prepared to remain the entire 
day and return the following morning if necessary. 

As a preparation, candidates are advised to improve their 
finger technic to as high a degree of perfection as possible; 
to study on the pianoforte the canons by Kunz, the two and 
three-part inventions by Bach and the “Well Tempered 
Clavichord” by Bach, all to insure independence between 
the hands. It will be of advantage to have some knowledge 
of harmony. 

Regarding further particulars, all communications should 
be sent to Dr. William C. Carl, founder and principal of 
the school, at his office address, Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 
East Eleventh street. 


Institute of Musical Art Engages Rains 


Frank Damrosch, director of the Institute of Musical Art, 
announces the engagement of Leon Rains as teacher of 
singing and dramatic art. 

Leon Rains was born in New York in 1870 and made his 
first public ‘appearance as a boy soprano with Laurence 
Barrett in “Francesca da Rimini” during the season of 
1882-83, and following this engagement was heard in many 
cities of the United States, singing arias and songs written 
for coloratura soprano. It is intere sting to note the primi- 
tive taste of the public at that time when it is remembered 
that the boy, Rains, made his greatest success with the 
chorus taken from the third act of “Lohengrin,” arranged 
as a solo number. 

At the age of fifteen, while his voice was changing, upon 
the excellent advice of his instructor he refrained from 
singing for several years, but appeared in the drama, play- 
ing youthful parts. At the age of twenty, his voice having 
developed into a basso profundo, he was accorded a free 
scholarship at the National Conservatory of Music of 
America and was soon able to accept the position of solo 
bass at one of the leading churches, besides singing in 
concert and oratorio 

In the fall of 1896 he left for Paris to perfect his 
studies and prepare for opera. There he was most for- 
tunate in finding opportunities to sing in concert, and during 
the following spring, while singing in London, he was 
heard by Walter Damrosch, then at the head of the fore- 
most opera company in America, who instantly engaged him 
as one of the leading basses of his company. 

After singing two seasons with the opera company in 
America, traveling from coast to coast, Mr. Rains de- 
cided to perfect himself in German opera, and in the fall 
of 1899 signed his first contract with the Dresden Opera, 
then the Royal Opera Company. 

His progress was now most rapid, and having attained 
the position of leading bass of the Royal Opera, a position 
which gave him undeniable prestige in the world of music, 
he was heard in both opera and concert in almost every 
city of Europe, not to ignore his having filled several con- 
tracts with the Metropolitan Opera Company, of New 
York, and having appeared as Hagen at Bayreuth. 

But not only as a singer has Mr. Rains been successful, 
for almost from the inception of his studies as a bass has 
he taught singing, and on the continent his fame as a singer 
is only equaled by his renown as an instructor. Many a 
European artist pays tribute to his teaching. Among the 
Americans who have studied with him might be mentioned 
Putnam Griswold, Sue Harvard and Blanche da Costa, the 
two former having been members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


More Ravinia Encomiums for Sundelius 
How exceptionally well Marie Sundelius was received at 
her debut at Ravinia Park as Nedda in “Pagliacci” on June 
27 has already been noted. On July 2 she sang Marguerite 
in “Faust,” and on July 6 Micaela in “Carmen. Ap- 
pended are a few concise sentences expressed by the critics 
who reviewed her performances in these two operas: 


“She sang the ‘King of Thule’ ballad well, with lovely tone and 
appreciation for the words.’’—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 
Post, July 2, 1921. 

“She can sing, and sing brilliantly, and her entire interpretation 
was well thought out.”—Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 2, 1921. 

“She has an individual tone in her voice that is good for singing 
and better for interpretation. The hopes that she aroused in her 
first performance a few nights ago would seem to be well on the 
way to realization.”—Chicago Tribune, July 2, 1921. 

“Miss Sundelius sang Micaela’s aria beautifully, The tone was 
pure in quality, she sang with ease and had the spirit of the music. 

Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, July 7, 1921. 

“Marie Sundelius as Micalea sang her aria in the second act 
with rare penuty of tone and execution.”"—Chicago Daily Journal, 
July 7, 1921, 

“Due honere and praise must go to the Micaela of the evening, 
Marie Sundelius. The smooth even uality of Miss Sundelius’ voice 
manipulated this lyric role odmrebly. "—-Herman Devries, Chicago 
American, July 7, 1921. 

“Miss Sundelius was fine and appealing as the Micaela, making 
her aria a moment of = a song.”’—Henriette Weber, Chicago 
Commercial Advertiser, July 7, 1921. 


Three Daniel Pupils in Recital 


It was a delightful recital which three of Edna Bishop 
Deniel’s pupils gave recently at West Falls Church, Va., 


assisted by Helen Gerrer, violinist. The students. fur- 
nishing the program were Ruth Peter, soprano, who 
sang with her accustomed skill; Pearl Shreve, another 
soprano, who scored with her artistic rendition of “Bid 
Me Discourse,” from Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis ;” 
and Cleo Scanland, mezzo contralto, who, according to 
one of the newspapers, disclosed a mellow and sweet 
voice and an appreciation of her music. 


Friedheim to Have Toronto Master Class 


The Canadian Academy of Music, Toronto, is introducing 
a novel feature for next season. Arthur Friedheim has 
been offered the position of teacher of a master class and 
has accepted it. The contract, a very flattering one for 
Mr. Friedheim, covers a period of forty weeks a year. Mr. 
Friedheim has signed for two years. He will also play at 
several concerts throughout the country. He leaves New 
York for Toronto on September 10. His first recital is 
announced for October 18 in Toronto. 


Mrs. Beardsley at North Conway, N. H. 


Mrs. Randolph Beardsley, owing to the death of her 
father, was obliged to alter her summer plans and will go 
to North Conway, N. H., where she will remain until 
September 10. 
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Mrs. Frederic Snyder at the Cross Roads 


Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder is summering at her country 
home, the Cross Roads, in St. Paul, where she has been 
resting. She has taken no pupils during the hot spell, 


HOME OF J. P. WEBSTER. 

although it was hard work for her not to do so, as she had 
applications from more than one hundred. She will spend 
the month of August in California, return to New York in 
September, and reopen her studio here October 1. 

The attached picture is the home of J. P. Webster, of 
Elkhorn, Wis., the composer of the old time popular song, 
“The Sweet Bye and Bye.” Mrs. Snyder visited the Webster 
sons, who were schoolmates of Mr. Snyder. 


Jenkins Pupils Singing at Willow Grove 


A number of the pupils of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins are 
appearing with success with Wassili Leps and his symphony 
orchestra at Willow Grove Park during his three weeks’ 
engagement there, from July 17 to August 6. Those ap- 
pearing as soloists are Hilda Reiter and Dorothy Fox, so- 
pranos, and Alice Thwing, contralto. In addition, Miss 
Reiter and Miss Thwing appear as members of the double 
quartet, which also includes Augusta Witherow, Jeanne 
Davis, Pearl Short, Beatrice Harding, Irma Sowers and 
Ethel Young. Miss Fox and Miss Thwing were two of the 
soloists for Albert N. Hoxie at Deer Park, New Hope, 
Pa., July 17, in the oratorio, “The Holy City.” 


Mrs. Robinson-Duff Presents Povla Frijsh 


Mrs. Robinson-Duff, the well-known vocal teacher of 
New York, who now is teaching in Paris, gave a musi- 
cale on June 14 at which she presented Povla Frijsh, the 
Danish soprano. The distinguished audience included 
the Princess Edouard de Polignac, Baroness Robert de 
Rothschild, Baroness Henri de Rothschild, Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Eyre, Mrs. Roy Rainy, M. and Mme. 
Muratore, Madeleine Godard, Abel Herman, etc. Mme. 
Frijsh scored a triumph with her delightful singing. 








Ovation for 


CARYL BENSEL 


with N. Y. Symphony 





(Western Union Telegram ) 
Evelyn Hopper, Mgr. 
Aeolian Hall, New York, N. Y. 


“Congratulations Caryl Bensel’s appearance 
with New York Symphony Orchestra com- 
plete success many comments on warmth 
and richness of voice and charm of man- 
ner.” 


*(Signed) Albert Stoessel. 











* Albert Stoessel, Conductor of N. Y. 
Symphony summer concerts at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., also Conductor N. Y. Oratorio 


Society. 
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R. E. JOHNSTON’S 


Attractions for the Coming Season 


AYUNUUUUAVUAUAUAAT ARTA 


TITTA RUFFO . ..._ The World's Greatest Baritone. 
Concerts—October Ist to November |8th. © 
With Metropolitan Opera Company—November 20th to 
February 3rd. 
Concerts—February 5th to April 10th. 


LL | 


ROSA RAISA . «+ Dramatic Soprano. 
GIACOMO RIMINI... Baritone. 
With Chicago Opera Company—November 18th to Jan- 
uary 28th. 
Concerts—January 30th to April 15th. 
ANNA FITZIU .. ._..._sLyric Soprano. 


Guest Artist with San Carlo Grand Opera Company— 
October, November, December, February, April. 
Concerts exclusively—January, March, May. 


CYRENA VAN GORDON Leading Contralto of Chicago Opera Company. 
Concerts—October Ist to November | 5th. 
Opera—November 18th to February 28th. 
Concerts—March Ist to June 15th. 


EVELYN SCOTNEY ..._  Coloratura Soprano. 
Concert tour completely booked from October Ist to De- 
cember |5th. Now only available for concerts from 
January Ist to June Ist. 


JOSEPH HISLOP ......_—_— Scottish Tenor. 
With Scotti Grand Opera Company—September Ist to 
November | 2th. 


Concerts—November 14th to June Ist. 


EDWARD LANKOW ..._s Basso of the Chicago Opera Company. 
Concerts—October Ist to November 16th. 
Opera—November | 8th to February 28th. 
Concerts March Ist to May 15th. 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN . Celebrated Polish Pianist. (October Ist to January | 5th.) 
RAOUL VIDAS . . . French Violinist. 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI .~ Hungarian Pianist. 
PAUL RYMAN. .. . == American Tenor. 
CLARA DEEKS.....___ Lyric Soprano. 
RUDOLPH BOCHCO ...__ Russian Violinist. 
| MARIE SAVILLE. . . Soprano. 
| DELPHINE MARCH .... Contralto (Oratorios). 
and 
THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
at the . 
HOTEL BILTMORE 


For further particulars, communicate with: R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. 


Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 
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LOCAL UNION DIFFICULTIES 
IN MINNEAPOLIS THREATEN 
ORCHESTRA’S DISSOLUTION 


Noted Organization's Troubles Are Still Unsettled and City 

May Have No Orchestra Next Year—Bibb-Lulsdorf 
Contest Winners—MacPhail Schoo) 

Graduation—Notes 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 1, 1921.-The symphony situation 
here is in a desperate condition. Ng compromise has been 
reached as yet, and Minneapolis may have no symphony 
{t is a sad state of affairs when a union can 
cause ninety-five fine musicians to be out of work at such 
a frightful loss to the city. Music lovers are appalled at 
the prospect of such a calamity 

Cue New York PHILHARMONK 

fhe New York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Josef 
Stransky and Henry Hadley, directors, played at the Audi 
torium, May 15. The program was the “Scheherazade” of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Death and Transfiguration” by Strauss, 
the “Culprit Fay” by Hadley, and the prelude to “The 
Mastersingers” by Wagner. In each and every number the 
orchestra reached its usual high mark of perfection. 
RECITAL. 


Recital 


next yeat 


PLAYS 


Bisp-LUuLsport 
Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, and Lola Lulsdorf, mezzo 
recently gave a recital at the T, B. Walker Home. 
at their best. 
WINNERS. 


oprano, 
The artists were 

CONTEST 
James Bliss 


West High 


composition 


With Emil Oberhoffer, Carlo Fischer and 
as judges, the final contest was heard at the 
School when the contestants were the best 
pupils of Victor Bergquist, teacher of harmony in the junior 
and senior high schools, Remarkable talent was displayed, 
and the Journal cash prizes were awarded to Gwendolyn 
Brewster, of West, fifty dollars; Marjory Leet, also of 
West, thirty dollars, Avner Rakov, of North High, 


twenty dollars 


and 
Pustic ScHoot Must 

In a recent issue of the Musicat Courter, G, H. Gartlan, 
music supervisor of the schools of Greater New York, has 
a most illuminating article headed “Progressivism in School 
Music.” In this connection it might be stated that the 
University of Minnesota turned out nearly 900 graduates ; 
the five high schools graduated 1,240 pupils, and the eighty 
two grade schools many thousands more, Then there are 
the many private schools, the parochial ones, and the many 
conservatories and music schools. 

Central High School gave such fine works as “Isaiah” by 
Patten,” “Robin Hood” and “Creation,” all of these with 
350 voices under the expert directorship of Sidney Morse. 
South High gave many lecture courses, “John of Arc” in 
costume, “Chimes of Normandy” and “Messiah,” with Mr. 
Griebenow at the helm. North High gave the comic opera, 
“Yokohama Maid” two evenings, with separate casts of 
principals for both times, this with a chorus of 225 voices 
and an orchestra of forty players; also Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” a sacred concert, with two 
big choruses, from “Elijah”; “The Lost Chord” by Sullivan, 
boys’ glee club sang “Gloria in Excelsis” from 
twelfth mass. The orchestra played the first 
movement of Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony and “Tann 
march. The girls’ glee club sang “Greeting to 
Spring” by Strauss, and the boys’ glee club sang “Little 
farbot” by Baldwin. Roy Tenney directed all this work. 
East High made quite as fine a record with George Krieger, 
director. The West High gave Dudley Buck's “The 
Legend of Don Munio,” sang “Gethsemane to Calvary,” 
gave a concert at Lake Harriet roof garden, and produced 
“Pinafore” out in the open on the banks of Lake Calhoun. 
This last affair netted $2,000 profit, which will go to pur- 
chase a pipe organ for the West High chorus room. All 
the high schools made enough money either to install a 
pipe organ or buy instruments. The Central beat the others 
in buying a complete set of orchestra stringed instruments 
string basses, cellos and violas. 

The work in the high schools is partly the result of the 
great amount of orchestra practice given in the junior highs 
and the grades, The three junior highs have large orchestras 
and have played numerous concerts in and out of their own 
buildings. There are forty orchestras in the grade schools, 
under the direction of Ruth Anderson, who directs the 
juniors, too. These orchestras¢have helped in other schools 
hesides filling the many demands in their own buildings. 
Much money was raised for instruments; five grade schools 
have string bass, cello and viola; some of them have two of 
each, Two final concerts were given in West and South 
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while the 


Mozart's 


hauser” 
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High auditoriums by the boys’ glee clubs from the various 
schools in those districts, and one number on these two 
programs was by the viola class organized since the holidays ; 
there were fourteen players. Next season a contest will be 
run with string quartets from all schools, playing for a 
prize, which will be an instrument donated by a music 
firm. 

The final appearances of the grade school orchestras was 
when Miss Anderson picked one hundred performers to 
play two concerts at Lake Harriet pavilion, June 5 and 10. 
An audience of 10,000 people greeted these youthful per- 
formers at the first and 15,000 formed the audience for the 
second concert. On June 12, the Longfellow Community 
Orchestra played to a great audience. These appearances 











“May Peterson is one of the most artis- 
tic singers on the American concert 
stage, and one of the most pleasing.” 


—The Oregon Daily Journal. 
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equal any of small players anywhere in this country. It 
opens a new hearing for the efforts of these youngsters. 
The soloists on these occasions were ten-year-old players : 
Cornet, Ruth Letcher, of Miles Standish Orchestra; saxo- 
phone, Margaret Savage, Margaret Fuller School, and a 
brass quartet from the Robert Fulton and Bryant Schools. 


Tue MacPuait ScHoo, GRADUATION, 


The graduation exercises of the MacPhail School were 
given at the auditorium—the first time in the history of the 
city that the auditorium has been engaged for any such per- 
formance—and there were close on 200 graduates, with a 
class of thirty-nine in public school music. The program 
was given by soloists, with the MacPhail Orchestra accom- 
panying, under the direction of either Glenn Dillard Gunn or 
William MacPhail. It was a fine concert. There is an 
enrollment of 5,000 students at this school, and each week 
more are being added. 

Notes. 

All the Scandinavian singers of the Twin Cities gave a 
concert at the Armory, which was attended by a vast 
audience. : 

Summer music at Lake Harriet pavilion is being fur- 
nished by the Fairbanks-Morse Band, of Beloit, Wis., for 
one month, and the Eveleth Band (Minnesota) for the 
other four weeks, These are two non-union organizations, 
and are taking the place of the Minnesota Symphony Or- 
chestra, which was originally engaged when the union stepped 
in and forbade the men playing because another non- 
union band was playing at another park in the city. The 
result of this controversy will mean the disbanding of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the engaging always 
of non-union players at the parks. z 

The Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Duluth, Minn., June 22, 23 and 24. Stanley 
Avery was elected president for the coming year. Mr. 
Avery is spending his summer in study at Fontainbleau 
France. A : 
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Van Der Veer Delights in Williamsport 


Nevada Van der Veer recently sang in Williamsport, 
Pa., at the annual meeting of the Scottish Rite Masons. 
This gathering was described as a “most successful event,” 
both from a business and entertainment standpoint, but 
the music offered on this occasion was particulanly com- 
mented upon by the press. “Never has our meeting been 
brought to a close by such superb singing,” a high official 
wrote, and this sentiment is echoed by the leading local 
newspaper in the following paragraph: 

“Mme. Van der Veer proved to be one of the most de- 
lightful soloists who ever visited Williamsport, possibly 
second only to Mme. Schumann-Heink. Her remarkable 
voice was used most effectively whether in aria or ballad, 
and she was repeatedly compelled to respond to encores.” 
This only goes to show that Williamsport is cognizant of 
what New York acknowledged, through the medium of 
the Tribune, after Nevada Van der Veer’s ‘recital at 
Aeolian Hall, December 29. “One of the most beautiful 
voices of the day,” this paper said in its columns in re- 
viewing her performance, and that evening the Telegram 
echoed the same verdict in almost exactly the identical 
words. 

There is much that is completely satisfying about the 
voice and art of Nevada Van der Veer. To meet her and 
her genial tenor husband, Reed Miller, in their apartment 
overlooking Columbia University’s athletic field, is to see 
one of few happy artist-pair couples now singing before 
the public. The lovely “homey” atmosphere of their apart- 
ment is reflected in the quiet taste of the furnishings, in 
that indescribable something that gives one the sense of 
domestic happiness and accord. But then there is always 
something to mar the perfect bliss of anyone, and Nevada 
Van der Veer voices her complaint in this wise: “If we 
could only stay in New York long enough to enjoy our 
home! With Reed away so much filling engagements’— 
but here Mr. Miller interrupted: “Why not say that you 
are the one who is never home? Well, let’s compromise 
and say together—there’s no place like home—when we are 
there !” 


Recital at Welte Mignon Studios 

An interesting recital by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hubbard Wilder of Burlington, Vermont, was given in the 
Welte Mignon studios, 665 Fifth Avenue, on the afternoon 
of July 15. The departments represented were piano, voice 
and flute. It is very rare that teachers from far distant 
cities bring their pupils to the metropolis to display their 
powers, but those who appeared were sufficiently well train- 
ed to permit this. Their work showed care and con- 
scientiousness on both the teachers’ and pupils’ parts. The 
participating pupils were Blanche Z. Barnes, Irene O’Brien, 
Ada Caldwell, Lucy Hope, Dorothy Carlin, Thelma C. Kid- 
der, Dolores Mallory, and Albert Adams Proctor, The com 
positions included works by Rachmaninoff, Doppler, Bem- 
berg, Donjon, Lorenzo, David, Grant-Schaeffer, Cadman, 
Colburn, Wilder, Saint-Saéns and Sargeant. Irene Wilder, 
who possesses a rich contralto voice, sang with much charm 
“Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson et Dalila.” 
She is a pupil of Frederick H. Haywood. 


Joseph Schwarz Enjoying European Visit 
Joseph Schwarz, the distinguished Russian baritone, is 
in Europe for the summer months. He gave, at popular 
request, a recital in Berlin on June 18, and has gone to 
Italy, where special historically perfect costumes are being 
made for his appearances with the Chicago Opera next 
season. During the past season in this country, Mr. 
Schwarz filled a number of private engagements; gave 
successful recitals in Aeolian and Carnegie Hall; appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall; gave two concerts at the Liederkranz, a_ benefit 
concert at Carnegie Hall, and two performances gf 
“Rigoletto” in San Francisco with the Chicago Opera 
Association, which gained him the enthusiastic approval 
of the Far West. Mr. Schwarz will appear next 
season as a leading baritone of the Chicago Opera 
and will have as extensive a concert tour as_ his 
duties with that organization will permit. Two New York 
recitals have already been arranged for him as well as 
many concerts on the leading courses of the East, Middle 
West and South, 


William Reddick Remaining in New York 
William Reddick, the composer-pianist, is remaining in 
New York during the entire summer, and is devoting his 
time to coaching and piano instruetion. His summer studio 
is at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
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CINCINNATI SUMMER NOTES 


Cincinnati, O., July 5,:1921.—The summer “dullness” is 
being evidenced here in musical circles. With the excep- 
tion of the Zoo opera, which is the leading attraction at 
this time, and one that has much of merit in connection 
with the efforts of the participants despite the intense heat, 
there seems to be nothing of special moment. The closing 
recitals by pupils of the yarious schools are nearing an 
end, and the vacation season is on in full swing. 

There are, of course, the summer master classes and the 
other summer activities of the College of Music and the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and these are making 
commendable progress. Both teachers and students have 
entered upon their work with a high degree of enthusiasm, 
and the hot weather has not been able to make this less 
ardent. 

The first of the summer playground programs that are 
given under the name of a “city planning pageant,” there 
being three of such events to be given during the summer, 
was enjoyed July 4, at Washington Park, Eden Park, In- 
wood Park and the Grant Playground. 

There was a song recital given by Leota Coburn at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music some days ago. Miss 
Coburn is a pupil of Dan Beddoe, and possesses a soprano 
voice of much promise. She sang a number of selections, 
including Italian, French and modern English songs. 

There was a recital on the afternoon of June 30 at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, it being the first of a 
series of concerts that have been arranged by Bertha Baur 
for the benefit of the teachers and students who have come 
from all parts of the country to take advantage of the 
summer courses. The program included numbers by Lillian 
Wiesike and Jean Kirk. 

During the past week at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
there were two recitals by the pupils of Lloyd Miller, 
teacher of piano; the class of Hugo Sederberg; the pupils 
of Clara Bridge, and pupils of Beulah Davis. 

In addition to the normal training being given at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, at least four lectures 
are given daily by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Hugo 
Sederberg, A. O. Palm, Mary O’Hara and Burnett Jordan. 

Beulah Davis gave her opening organ recital at the 
Clifford Presbyterian Church on July 3. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, concert pianist and 
teacher at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will leave 
for a six weeks’ vacation to Europe in a short time. She 
has a number of concert engagements for next season, in- 
cluding the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and with a number of other or- 
chestras. 

It is gratifying to note that some of the professional 
students of Grace G, Gardner are making excellent repu- 
tations. Among the number are Clara E. Taylor, who was 
one of the soloists at the popular concerts with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra last season, and who now ex- 
pects to enter upon a grand opera career; Howard Haf- 
ford, in demand as an oratorio singer, the possessor of a 
fine tenor voice and who has appeared for the past three 
seasons in a number of musical events; Mary L. Bennett, 
having a contralto voice of merit, who has chosen the 
concert and oratorio field for her labors, as well as Ida 
Anderson Klein and Mildred Landwehr, both of whom 
have done creditable work. 

William A. Grubbs presented his pupils in a piano recital 
at the Woman’s Club Auditorium. 

A recital was given recently by the pupils of Harry 
H. Felz at the Norwood City Hall auditorium. They were 
assisted by the Norwood Community Orchestra. 

The advanced pupils of M. Elizabeth Thuis were heard 
in a recital at the Norwood Library Hall. 

The pupils of Eugenie M. O'Neill gave a piano recital at 
the Library Auditorium, Hyde Park. 

William A. Meyer presented his pupils in a recital at the 
Woman's Club auditorium recently. 

The juvenile pupils of Charles J. Young were heard in a 
recital at his residence. 

Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra and head of the violin department of the 
College of Music, accompanied by Mrs. Heermann, left 
last week for a summer trip to their cottage in Wisconsin. 


W. W. 


Spiering Artist Pupil Plays 

George K. Raudenbush, a young artist-pupil of Theodore 
Spiering, gave a recital on Tuesday evening, July 12, at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York. His 
opening number was the D major sonata for violin and 
piano by Mortimer Wilson, an interesting and effective 
work in which he had the assistance of Annabelle Wood 
at the piano. Later, with Francis Moore accompanying, he 
played a movement from Joachim’s Hungarian concerto, 
Gustave Saenger’s melodious Improvisation, two effective 
caprices for violin alone by Mr. Spiering—the one in E 
flat major, being performed the first time in public—and 
finished with the Vieuxtemps rondino 

Mr. Raudenbush has excellent technic, both of the fingers 
and bow arm; he produces a tone of good quality, plays 
in tune and shows good appreciation of musical values. It 
is evident that his training has been a thorough one and as 
he advances in his career he will, without doubt, be a 
distinct credit to his teacher. 





Hurlbut Sings in Idaho 

Harold Hurlbut, tenor and disciple of Jean de Reszke, 
gave a successful concert at Lewiston, Idaho, on June 10, 
under the auspices of the Idaho State Normal School. Arias 
from “Rigoletto,” “Tosca” and “Samson et Dalila” were 
followed by songs of Schubert, Dvorak, Toselli and Ameri- 
can composers, displaying the tenor’s virile voice and un- 
usual powers of dramatic expression. After the concert he 
was besieged by students from all over the Inland Empire 
to hold a regular master class of five weeks in Lewiston 
prior to his master class in Portland, Ore. 

On June 16 Mr. Hurlbut gave a second concert in Lewis- 
ton. So great was his success that the Lewiston Tribune 
in commenting on his appearance said: “He roused his 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. His singing 
demonstrated in a remarkable way the phenomenal results 
of his training under Jean de Reszke.” 

He will shortly give a recital at the University of Idaho. 
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SOUVAINE 


Distinguished American Pianist 





Over 200 engagements during the season just closed 
—all within one year of his first New York recital! 


An unusual artist whose playing has not only won 
the admiration of critics and musicians wherever he 
has appeared, but also has established him as a favorite 
with the music-loving public. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES 


“Proved an artist of unusual distinc- “Superlative technique, phenomenal clar- 
tion.” “Superb interpretations.” ity, remarkable dynamic power, all mark 
; —Albany Times. | the playing of Henry Souvaine, Amer- 
: ‘ Pianist.” —Troy Times, 
“Tone of great singing beauty.’ seca asta - . 
—Rochester Times. “Proved himself worthy to rank with ° 
, ; the very best artists we have heard this 
“His playing of Grainger’s ‘Country i Toledo Express 
Gardens’ and his own ‘Little Viennese as rarer ttl 
Waltz’ made one’s feet tingle.” “Works of rippling fleetness.” 





— Harnsburg Times. Toledo Blade. 





————— — eens —_ 


Mr. Souvaine will play in the leading cities of the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing October and November—the East and Middle West thereafter. 


First New York recital next season in January 








For dates, address 


Knabe Piano JEAN WISWELL 


Ampico Recordings Artists’ Tours 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MY FIRST TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
TRIP AS A CONCERT MANAGER 





By S. Hurok 





lhere are two significant although unrelated impressions 
| brought back with me from my seven weeks’ trip acrogs 
» continent and back, The first concerns the genial hos- 
pitality and friendly interest which 1 met wherever I' went, 
and the other the lamentable and inexplicable shortage of 
idequate concert auditoriums throughout the country, 

| can safely state that I gathered more vital knowledge 
of the musical activities of the country during those seven 
weeks than I have acquired in several years as a concert 
manager, Coming in personal contact with local managers 
has given me an intimate understanding of the needs and 
requirements, the problems and obstacles of those indi- 
viduals who are engaged in providing the musical needs 
of the multitudinous communities. The concert manager 
New York as his center of activities gradually ac- 
a fixed conviction that the metropolis 1s representa- 
rest of America. Nothing can be more contrary 
New York, with its cosmopolitan spirit, its huge 


with 
quire 
tive of the 
to tact 


population, which includes every race on the face of the 
earth, takes on the aspect of a continental city and has little 
of the indigenous characteristics found in nearly all other 


American centers 

And so | am pleased to acknowledge that through these 
personal meetings with the local managers I have not only 
had my breadth of view intrinsically widened, but also I 
have incidentally been given a glorious lesson in Ameri- 
canism ° p , 

This picture, however, has its reverse side, a side that 
is not painted so glowingly or warmly. After visiting any 
number of important cities in every section and finding no 
suitable auditorium which can be utilized exclusively for 
concerts and musical entertainments, one is apt to become 
skeptical as to the true value which America places upon 
music as a fundamental element in race culture. No town 
is too small to have its motion picture or vaudeville house, 
many of them of surprisingly large seating capacity, Many 
of them also have regular theaters, owned or controlled by 
the important New York theatrical interests. But a con- 
cert hall—no such thing! Either an armory, a church hall 
or a Masonic temple—if these are available—serve the pur- 
pose. Not that these places are in any way objectionable 
as such, but that they were never intended for the artificial 
and spurious activities to which they are put. 

However, it is gratifying to report that, year by year, 
an ever growing and critical civic pride is inspiring many 
of the municipalities to rectify this indefensible omission. 
Within a decade or so, the city or town which cannot boast 
of its concert hall, as it does its city hall or motion picture 
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palace, will be relegated to a position of provincial de- 
velopment. 

Aside from these two impressions, my trip, from a ma- 
terial point of view, was highly satisfactory. With the 
exception of a few isolated and scattered dates, the Pav- 
lowa tour of twenty weeks during the coming season is 
entirely booked. Mishel Piastro has already been taken for 
over forty concert appearances, many of them in association 
with Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist-composer, who is also to 
have a very busy season. Artur Schnabel, the Viennese pianist, 
who will make his first American concert tour next season, 





Mishkin Photo 


S. HUROK, 
Concert manager. 


is also in demand, particularly by .the orchestras the con- 
ductors of which have known Schnabel personally and pro- 
fessionally for many years. 

Business conditions in the concert field at the present time 
are sharply reflecting the depressed state of affairs in all 
other lines of activity. However, there is a very strong 
note of optimism ringing everywhere as to the future pros- 
pects. Local managers, although curtailing their activities 
and restricting their expenditures for talent, are in the 
field for any attraction that has box office value, although 
they seem to be eliminating, wherever possible, the engage- 
ment of musical artists that have yet to create their public. 
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PAPALARD 


The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the 
Vocal Art Studios. 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a 
Master of Song and Coach. 

Maestro Papalardo 


Emilia, Novi Ligure, iari, . y; ; 
ew York ity, and twice on tour in the United States 


School of 
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apalardo 
This most successful School is already 


has also conducted opera in Florence, San R 
iari, Sassari, Ital Odeon, Russia, lo Janciro, “Sen 
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Ted Shawn—Creator and Teacher of Dances 


Ted Shawn not only excels as a dancer but also has made 
famous many of the pupils of Denishawn, the school of 
dance which bears the combined names of Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn. 

Seven years ago, shortly after the marriage of Ruth St. 
Denis and Shawn, this couple finished their joint 
vaudeville tour in Los Angeles. Ted Shawn had conducted 


_ dancing classes in that city for some months, and he sug- 


gested to Ruth St. Denis that they establish a school for the 
purpose of training dancers for their companies. Denishawn 
was opened in June, 1921, and is now an institution of repute, 
having produced, it is claimed, more artist pupils in a given 
period of time than any other school of the kind in ex- 
istence, 

Ruth St. Denis has always opposed the rigid technic of 
the Russian and French schools, and under her direction 
Ted Shawn evolved what is now known as Denishawn 
Technic, by which students are able to express with great- 
est freedom the ideas which the music or story to be told 
suggested, yet requiring hours of practice and discipline, 
lacking, however, the rigidity and precision of other schools, 
The aim of both Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn was to de- 
velop the individual and liberate him or her for the type of 
work which was most suited to his or her special needs. 
Each student was studied as an individual, and costumes, 
colors and movements which were most suited to the student 
were discussed and selected; the technical work which was 
required of all students was given with an idea of the 
particular needs of the American to whom the limitations 
of the older schools were limiting and confining. 

The “Proof of the Pudding?” At the close of the fourth 
year this school temporarily closed, having outgrown its 
quarters, and Denishawn work is at present being carried 
on by the Ted Shawn Studios, pending the building of the 
Greater Denishawn, and besides hundreds of young, lesser 
artists who are appearing in practically every city west of 
Chicago as dancers and teachers, there is a long list of 
premier dancers who are appearing in New York and with 
touring companies. Some of the best known artists are 
Florence O’Denishawn, the first to leave the home nest and 
the only “chick” to whom the school name has ever been 
given; Ada Fohrman, Luboska, Mary Hay, Margaret 
Loomis, Doris Humphrey, Martha Graham, Margret Sev- 
ern, Helen Jesmer, Virginia Bell, Lillian Powell, Betty 
May, Dorothea Bowen, Marjorie Peterson, Allan Johnson, 
Carl Haverlein, Catherine Laidlaw, Walter Houle and 
Edna Malone. 

This school required much of Ted Shawn’s attention. 
He did most of the teaching of advanced technic and 
created practically all of the dances taught in the school, 
with the exception of the Oriental technic, dances and 
postures taught by Ruth St. Denis, who also gave a course 
of lectures on related arts and life. The slogan of this 
school has been character first and dancing after—the life 
rule of Ruth St. Denis herself. Ruth St. Denis’ greatest 
contribution to the school was her “Music Visualization,” 
which has been demonstrated on the Pacific Coast and 
throughout the East for the past two seasons by the con- 
cert dancers bearing her name. 

Mr. Shawn will include this type of work in his fall 
program, and he assisted Miss St. Denis in working out 
the earlier compositions. The numbers which he presents are 
the result of their combined efforts, and possibly is the only 
attempt to date on the part of any exponents of the dance to 
present to the public pure dance, stripped of all extraneous 
trappings and properties. 

This “Music Visualization,” as it is called, has been 
likened by critics to poetry, painting and sculpture, and to 
the combination of all three, to the visualization of the 
finest emotions of the soul, to beauty apart from person- 
ality of any kind; but the world has long since discovered 
that in the universality of the art of Ruth St. Denis lies 
her strength and her power. She and Ted Shawn have 
given to the young people of America the spirit of truth 
and beauty which are the inherent right of the oldest of all the 
arts—the dance—restoring to it not only its former dig- 
nity, but also enhancing it with a fresh and exquisite beauty 
to intrigue the imagination and refresh the spirit. 5 


Paris Press Lauds Miura 


The following press comments are of Tamaki Miura’s 
recent appearance in Paris at the Opera Comique: 

“A Japanese singer, Tamaki Miura, sang ‘Madame 
Butterfly.’ She plays the role with great sincerity of 
expression and sings in a clear and subtle voice.”—Comedia, 
May 23, 1921. 

_“In yesterday’s matinee performance of the Opera 
Comique Tamaki Miura sang ‘Madame Butterfly.’ This 
charming role was played in the most actual manner for 
the exquisite singer is Japanese, being the most cele- 
brated diva of the Tokyo Academy of Music. We were 
admitted to her dressing room at the same moment as 
a dragoman of the gapaines Embassy of Paris loaded 
with an enormous basket of flowers. Tamaki Miura sings 
in English, Italian and in French with a voice true and 
fresh and plays with such intelligence and such intensi- 
tiveness that one seems to see, in listening, one of Loti’s 
dreams brought to life. ‘When did I begin to sing?’ she 
said in answer to us. ‘Oh, when I was very, very small. 
My voice was discovered by Mme. Lowden, wife of the 
Dutch Minister in Tokyo, for whom sang Gounod’s 
‘Ave Maria.’”—Excelsior, Paris, May 27, 1921. 


Pujol Wins Well Merited Praise 


Josie Pujol’s two violin recitals last month in Havana, 
Cuba, were so successful that it was necessary to arrange 
for a third one. Extracts from some of the press notices 
covering these appearances are reproduced herewith: 


The beautiful and noted Cuban violinist won well merited praise. 
—El Triumpo, June 








A brilliant success—a rare artist.—Diario de la Marian, June 6. 

She completely charmed her audience.—El Mundo, June 6, 

Josie Pujol astonished her udience by her unsurpassed playi 
and with the serenity with which she attacked the. sneet Sitheult 
passages.—La Noche, June 11. 


The beautiful violinist interpreted h b ith i . 
able charm.—La Prensa, June 1. ee Soe, cee 








——— Pujol revealed herself as a great artist.—La Discussion, 
une 15, 
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Pescia Artist-Pupil Scores with Critics 


When Janet Van Auken made her appearance this 
Season in New York, the comments of the various critics 
of the daily papers reflected much credit upon the work 





ASTOLFO PESCTA, 


Teacher of voice. 


of her teacher, Chev. Astolfo Pescia. A few of the com- 
ments follow: 

“Janet Van Auken disclosed a good voice, musical 
instincts and a praiseworthy amount of acquired ability 
as a singer.”—New York Herald. 


“Among the latter, Pearl Curran’s ‘Rain’ was given 
admirable interpretation and was repeated.”—New York 
Sun. 


“She has evidently given much honest study to her 
art, and her big voice is good to hear.’’—The Evening 


World, 


“Her singing was marked by good taste and her inter- 
pretations by intelligence.”- -New York Tribune. 


“Janet Van /Auken gave the impression of her already 
significant art.”—New York Evening Mail. 


“Miss Van Auken has a rich soprano voice and plenty 
of volume, knows quite a bit about singing and should 
have a brilliant future. Her diction is good in the various 
languages.’”—New York World. 


A Band Contest Worth While 

Elkhorn, Wis., July 6, 1921.—What was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest successes in the way of a band contest that 
has ever taken place in the Middle West, was held at Elk- 
horn, June 21 and 22, under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
Boys’ Band Association. Some idea of the widespread 
interest it aroused may be obtained from the fact that ap- 
proximately 10,000 people attended on the first day—and 
this in a town of a trifle less than 2,000 population An 
outstanding event was the concert given by the combined 
boys’ bands of Eloi, Delavan, Elkhorn, Kilbourn, Lake 
Geneva, Marshfield, Mauston, New Holstein, Reedsburg 
and Richland Center, assisted by the Holton Elkhorn Band 
and High School Band of Milledgeville, Ill. They were 
under the direction of H. J. Charleton, with Herbert 
Clarke and Frank Simon as soloists. There were approx- 
imately 500 bandsmen on the stand. The massed band 
played three numbers, and played them with the genuine 
concert variations in the proper tempo and without a break. 

The first prize of $200 and the Frank Holton Challenge 
cup were awarded to the Mauston Band, second prize of 
$100 to the Richland Center Band, and the third prize of 
fifty dollars to the New Holstein Band. The last named 
also won the fifty dollar prize for the best band accompany- 
ing the soloist. When it is known that there were only 
sixteen points separating the last band and the winner, 
some idea of the general excellence these boys have at- 
tained can be judged. In the cornet solos the winner was 
Tom Temple of Mauston, the second prize being awarded 
to Arvid Waters, of green Among the trombones, 
James Jeffreys, of Lake Geneva was judged the winner 
The gold plated Conn baritone was won by Bernard 
Behken of Mauston; the Bettoney clarinet, Tom Dar- 
ranoughue of Reedsburg; the Ludwig drum by John Fer- 
gusson of Mauston. Emil Kleiner was the winner of a 
special gold medal for his flute solo, while Mauston carried 
the gold and silver medal for the best soloist. The judges 
in the contest were Herbert L. Clarke, H. H. Viadereosh 

Ht oe 9 


and Edward F. Mumm. 


Easton Busy in Europe on Programs 

From the continent comes news that Florence Easton, 
who is one of the luminaries of the Metropolitan Opera 
forces, is busily engaged in seeking new material for her 
many concerts and recital appearances next season in Amer- 
ica, not to say anything of the new roles she will sing at 
the opera. With the enormous repertory of all kinds of 
music that Miss Easton has at her command, one wonders 
why she needs must devote still more time to seeking new 
material with which to delight her auditors, but then this 
is only in a line with this artist’s tireless devotion and 

ceaseless energy and work when it comes to dealing with 
anything that has to do with the perfecting of her art. 

Miss Easton's concert and recital appearances next season 
will be many, among which might be mentioned, for ex- 
ample, five appearances alone as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, 


Jane Manner Drama Festival 


In presenting the Jane Manner Drama Festival for a 
series of three matinees. and three evenings, beginning Oc- 
tober 3, 1921, the Montclair Federation of Women’s Or- 
ganizations is offering the community one of the most 
inspiring and profitable forms of higher recreation. The 
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Festival consists of six programs of plays selected from the 
best of modern dramatic literature, interpreted by one of the 
foremost drama readers of America, Each play lasts an 
hour and is followed by a social hour, with a member 
hostess in charge each week. It is hoped to inspire friendly 
discussion of the play’s message, by which the spirit of 
neighborliness will be stimulated. 

Jane Manner has chosen for Montclair three comedies 
and three tragedies: Molnar’s “The Phantom Rival,” which 
she uses by courtesy of David Belasco ; Bernard. Shaw's 
“Pygmalion,” Clyde Fitch’s “The Truth,” Jose Echegaray’s 
“The Great Galeoto,” Paul Hervieu’s “The Trail of the 
Torch” and J. M. Barrie's “The Will,” prefaci ing the latter 
with William Butler Yeats’ “The Hour Glass,” and finally 
W. S. Gilbert’s “Comedy and Tragedy.” 


Sir Henry Heyman Sailing for New York 


After spending several weeks in Paso Robles, Cal., as 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski, Sir Henry Heyman, 
the San Francisco violinist, will sail from San Francisco 
for New York on August 13 by the Pacific Mail liner 
Venezuela, which makes the trip via the Panama Canal in 
thirty days, touching at many Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can ports, and stopping also at Kingston, Havana, etc. Sir 
Henry will attend Mrs. Coolidge’s music festival at Pitts- 
field, Mass., and also spend some time in New York, re- 
turning to San Francisco for his regular fall season at his 
studios there, 
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Falk Displays Authoritative Style 


Jules Falk, the violinist, sailed for Europe on July 9 
to concertize during September and October in Belgium, 
Holland and England. He is scheduled to return to the 
States November 10. Extracts from some of the -excel- 
lent press notices which this artist has received recently 
are reproduced herewith; 

Mr, Falk seeks no sensational effects, but so fine is his art, 
impeccable his taste that he stirs and impresses his audience 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News, July 1 


He combines a flawless technic with an unusual talent for emo 
tional interpretation,-Newark Ledger, July 


Mr. Falk displayed artistic understanding, technical proficiency 
and musicianship iy the Wieniawski D minor concert Newark 


Sunday Call, July 3 

From the beginning to the end “a the program he held his audi 
ence’s interest, playing with a beauty of tone, a perfection of bowing 
and fingering, an elegance of finish, a brilliance of execution and 


interpretation and feeling that was superb.-Frankfort (Ky.) State 
Journal, May 6. 
Jules Falk gave an @xcellent rendition of the D minor concerto 


by Wieniawski,—Atlantic City Daily Press, June 27 


Piastro and Mirovitch for Ocean Grove 


Mishel Piastro, the violinist, and Alfred Mirovitch, the 
pianist-composer, will be heard in a joint recital on Satur 
day evening, August 13, in the Ocean Grove Auditorium 
This will mark their first appearance as joint artists since 
their arrival in America. 
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WHAT THESE ARTISTS THINK 
The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise 


AND 


Il Build a World inthe Heart of a Rose 











MAY E. 





: PETERSON 


GENTLEMEN— 
In reading your selections so kindly sent me 


appeal, and I have no doubt it will meet with an ex 
of its flowing melody and lyric. 

: _ Wishing you success with your publications, anc 
= tions from time to time, I am 

Most sincerely, 

2 June 6, 1921. 





Ernest Seitz’s “The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise” has an extremely popular 


some time ago, I found that 
ceptionally fine success because 


1 thanking you for your selec- 


(Signed) May E, Pererson 














REINALD—— 





My dear Lockhart :— 


Many thanks for the 
Sunrise.” You and Seitz 
miss my guess, will have a | 


May 20, 1921. 





WERRENRATH 


copy of “The World Is Waiting for the 
have written a bally ballad, which, unless | 
My congratulations to you both. 


elas 


ig success. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Reinaid’ Werrenrath 


deltas tate tial 








PAUL 
ALTHOUSE 









Gentlemen : 


= World Is Waiting for the Sunrise.’ 
= that has a popular appeal, and [ am sure it 
everywhere. 





I have just had called to my attention Ernest Seitz’s song, 
It is what | call a really good song 


sUpeebb fo UNM SIe 


‘The 





will have a great success 














Z Cordially, 
a April 30, 1921. (Signed) Paul Althouse. 
TEACHERS—SINGERS | 
The following artists sing our songs: a 


Farrar, Amparito I 
Ferguson, Bernard 
Galli-Curci, Madame 
Gluck, Alma 
Hackett, Charles 


Alda, Frances 

Baker, Elsie 

= Bastedo, Orrin 
= Braslau, Sophie 
= Dadmun, Royal 








Hemus, Percy 
House, Judson 
Jardon, Dorothy 
Karle, Theo 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


CHAPPELL-HARMS its madison aver New York City 


McCormack, John 

Matzenauer, Madame G 
Murphy, Lambert 
Patterson, Eleanor 
Schumann-Heink, Macame § 


farrison, Charles 


Are YOU using these two great ballads? 
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NATIONAL ANTHEM IS 
CAUSING MUCH AGITATION 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Congressman Appleby Would Have the Members of the 
House of Representatives Sing “The Star Spangled 
Preceding Daily Ceremonies—Local 
Items of Interest 


July 8, 1921.—Congressman T. 
third New Jersey district, is keen 
on patriotism and “The Star Spangled Banner.” On May 
21 he introduced a resolution in the House amending 
Rule No. 24 of the House of Representatives, and provid- 
ing for the use of “The Star Spangled Banner” in the 
daily ceremony and order of House business. Mr 
Appleby says, in part: “For a long time I have felt that 
the time was now ripe for official recognition of music as 
one of the dominant factors in our national life, and be- 
ieve that the singing of a national anthem by Congress 
at the opening of its sessions is the first and proper step 
in this direction.” 

An April 19, it seems that Representative Linthicum of 
Maryland introduced a bill in the House of Representa- 
tives designed to legalize “The Star Spangled Banner” as 
the national anthem 


Banner” 


Washington, D, ( 
Frank Appleby, of the 


Notes, 


Gawler, 


. 


Ethel Holtzclaw 
winter in the opera 


whose success last 
“Aida” when given in concert form 
marked, has been selected, from among several 
applicants, soloist of the Eighth Street Temple, a position 
of prominence The other members of the choir are 
Flora Brylawski, contralto; Louis Thompson, tenor; 
George Miller, baritone, and Lewis Atwater, director of 
musi 

Ruth Rogers, soprano, of New York, with 
Isidore accompanist; Louis Potter, one of 
Washington's leading concert pianists; the talented harp 
ist, Edythe Marmion Brosius, and Herman Hoffman, vio- 
linist, were the artists engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
|. Corby for their musical evening in entertainment of 
the Rotary Club and resident society. 

Mary Alsop Cryder, long established as a_ leading 
teacher of voice in Washington, will not go to England 
this summer, but will make many visits with friends along 
the Atlantic seacoast 

Dr, and Mrs. Lovette, of Texas, are in Washington 

ul rather expect to stay on during the comim, winter 
Mrs. Lovette has already filled several engagements 

The Washington College of Music was congratulated 
this year on the remarkable number of talented pupils 
heard at the annual concert. This college is year by year 
broadening its and adding recognized teachers in 
all its branches 

The district chapter of the American 
ists concluded its activities for the season by a reception 
and buffet supper at the New Ebbitt in honor of Victor 
Baier, warden, and Oscar Franklin Comstock, general sec 
retary of the guild Miles I. A. Martin and Frederick 
L.. Erickson of Baltimore were also guests. Dean Wilson 
announced a continuance of the present policy next season 


soprano, 


was 580 


Blackman 


Luckstone as 


scope 


Guild of Organ 











“Held his auditors 
in the hollow of 
his hand.” 
Louisville 
Journai. 


Courter- 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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in reference to organ recitals and other affairs, under aus- 
pices of the chapter. 

Mrs. Duff Lewis, violinist, presented a large class of pu- 
pils in concert the ‘early part of June. She had the assist- 
ance of Ruth Jones, cellist. Mrs. Lewis has been most 
successful in her teaching, which she but recently assumed. 

Gurle Luise Corey's opera class was again heard June 
11 in story and scenes from the opera “Martha.” 

The music at the First Baptist Church is still under the 
a ony of Florence Howard, soprano. 

The Greek Mandolin Club, Sophocles Pappis, director, 
gave a concert in June for the benefit of the Americaniza- 
tion School. k 

Marion Cannon Bennion assisted Claude Robeson in an 
organ pupils’ recital at the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church the first part of June. 

Mrs. John J. Stahl, soprano, has gone to the Pacific 
coast for the summer and will study with Percy Rector 
Stephens of New York. 

Virginia Bestor, assisted by Genevieve Crist, violinist, 
and Vance Caskey, cellist, gave a pupils’ recital June 25. 

Mrs. Frank Byram, teacher of music in the public 
schools, gave an informal recital by pupils last month. 

Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish, president of the Rubinstein 
Club and president of the Federation of National Music 
Clubs for the district, has returned from Davenport. 

Jessie Masters, the “all-American contralto,” pupil of 
Albert Harned, has a decided opinion that all ne eded train- 
ing for singers can be properly obtained in this country. 
Miss Masters sings only in English as a matter of 
principle. 

Loula Armistead-Hibbette is soloist during the month of 
July at the Third Church of Christ Scientist. 

There is another Breeskin in the music field. Barnet 
Breeskin, violinist, and son of Daniel Breeskin, violinist 
and director of the music in the Crandell chain of thea- 
ters, was heard in recital recently when his playing was 
commented on as being most musical and artistic. Barnet 
is a pupil of Josep Kaspar, the music father of so many 
of the wonder children of Washington. D. R. 


William S. Brady Pupil Scores Success 
John Steel, tenor and artist-pupil of William S. Brady, 
who is again to rejoin the Ziegfeld “Follies,” has been ap- 
pearing in vaudeville. He has been doing a program of 


JOHN STEEL, 

Tenor, pupil of William 8, Brady. 
ballads, and his phenomenal success may be judged by the 
fact that his appearances at the Palace Theater, New York, 
extended over a period of two weeks as the head line at- 
traction, 

There is a splendid concert future for this young artist, 
who is also a fine musician, if he chooses to forego the 
lucrative field of comic opera. 


Charles Cooper Teaching Many Years 


In the interview with Charles Cooper which appeared in 
the Musicat Courter for July 14, the statement was made 
that the pianist had been teaching for the past two years. 
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The fact is, however, that Mr. Cooper during the period 

when he was not concertizing has been teaching for many 

years past. Even before the war he had a large class in 
aris. 

Mrs. Edward J. de Coppett, wife of the founder of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, has been studying with Mr. Cooper for 
several years. She is one of the foremost amateur pianists 
in New York. Mrs. de Coppett frequently has given great 
pleasure to invited guests at her home in the metropolis 
through her appearances with the Flonzaley Quartet. 


Closing Events at Harcum School 


The Harcum School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., closed its 
session with a series of interesting events. Sunday eve- 
ning, May 29, Dr. Andrew Mutch delivered the Baccalau- 
reate sermon. The next day there was a musicale, and 
for these final recitals only the best talent in the school 
is selected. 

On Tuesday morning the senior class had its class day 
celebration, which was followed by the alumnae luncheon 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. That evening the dra- 
matic club gave one of the modern Irish plays. The cast 
was trained by a professional coach, and the entire per- 
formance was much above the usual amateur play. 
Wednesday morning the seniors received their diplomas 
in the presence of many interested friends. After the 
students had walked into the hall they were ‘followed by 
the faculty, dressed in their scholastic regalia, with their 
caps and gowns and their hoods, varying in color accord- 
ing to their academic or musical degree, and also in the 
colors of their-colleges. Mrs. Harcum, who is a pupil of 
Leschetizky and a well known pianist and composer, also 
wore the Bachelor’s Hood, as she is a college graduate, 
a Bachelor of Letters, 

The commencement address was delivered by Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Irvine, Headmaster of Mercersburg Academy for 
Boys, who spoke of the ideal womanhood which would 
uplift the boys and men of today. There were three 
prizes given, The student government prize was given 
to Camille Irvine of Mercersburg, Pa., the music prize to 
Dolores Jones of Norwalk, Conn., and the Harcum prize, 
for which the most generally representative girl is se- 
lected, was awarded to Nancy Templeton of Norwalk, 
Conn. 

This school is of particular interest because, while it 
treats the tonal art with the same seriousness as does a 
conservatory for music alone, it also maintains a strict 
academic standard requiring every music student to have 
a sound background of at least the essentials in education, 
and at the same time it develops in the girl who is not 
particularly talented an appreciation and understanding 
of music. 


Recent Musical Happenings i in Japan 


Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the celebrated con- 
tralto, ended her successful season of concerts at the Im- 
perial Theater on May 20. Each evening she created a 
furore among the enormous audience. After giving re- 
citals in Osaka, she left for Shanghai, China, on June 1 

The Music Teachers’ Conference was held for five days 
from May 21 at the Higher Normal School of Tokio. 
More than eighty music teachers, including eight ladies, 
attended the conference. Questions relative to the method 
of music teaching and various other matters were dis- 
cussed. Lectures and concerts were specially provided. 

Record concerts have been a feature of the season. 
Several evenings have been devoted to Victor and Colum- 
bia records educationally arranged. 

Kosgak Yamada, the Japanese composer, produced a 
new symphony entitled “Meiji” which he performed both 
in Tokio and Osaka. The production has been commented 
on by a foreign paper in Japan as “the most ambitious work 
ever attempted by a Japanese composer.” 

(These items are from the June number of Musical 
Japan, published monthly in Tokio by H. Hirato.) 


Gerhardt Summering in 1 Upper Saranac 


Elena Gerhardt, the lieder singer, who arrived from 
Europe on the Nieuw Amsterdam on July 3, has left New 
York to spend the summer with her friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Goldman, at Bull Point Camp, Upper Saranac. 
While there she will work on the programs which she is 
to sing beginning next October. Hitherto known only as 
a singer of German lieder, Miss Gerhardt will extend her 
repertory to include Russian, Italian, and English songs 
as well. Coenraad V. Bos will be her accompanist for a 
limited number of dates only, as he will also act in the 
same capacity for Frieda Hempel. 


Zerffii Pupil for Revival of “Merry Widow” 

Flaurance Coleman, a pupil of William A. C. Zerffi, who 
is the possessor of an exceptionally fine soprano voice, has 
been engaged by Henry W. Savage to take part in the re- 
vival of the “Merry Widow,” for which rehearsals com- 
mence within a few days. 
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Asheville, N. C., July 13, 1921—Alva H. Lowe’s 
audition of piano and voice students, which took place in 
the High School Auditorium last evening, marked an 
epoch in the musical development of this city, inasmuch 
as the excellence of training displayed by the students and 
the ease with which the young soloists, presented selec- 
tions from classic and modern schools of composition can 
leave no doubt in the minds of observers of Asheville’s 
musical life, that the standard of teaching in the private 
studios of this city has reached a really metropolitan de- 
gree of requirement. 

Gertrude Courtney, contralto, appeared in recital in the 
Lenoir Methodist Church July 9. Miss Courtney, who 
took a leading part in the Spartanburg Music Festival 
last May, is one of Western North Carolina’s favorite 
singers. The rich tones of her voice and her musicianly 
interpretation brought out the beauties of a well chosen 
program, notable among the numbers of which were the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave-Maria” and “O Divine Redeemer,” 
by Gounod. The recital was given under the auspices 
of the St. Cecilia Music Club. 

Alice Eversman, a former member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has opened a studio in Asheville, where 
she will teach the fundamental principles of singing. 
Miss Eversman has heen devoting her time recently to 
concert work, in which field she has won marked success 
with her interpretative ability, pleasing stage presence, 
coupled with a remarkably resonant soprano voice. 

The first musical pageant of the season was presented 
at Lake Junaluska last week. The staging of the pageant 
was under the direction of Leon Jourolman, and W. R. 
Brown had charge of the music. The theme of the pag- 
eant was a delineation of the early civilization of Oriental 
nations, and Mr. Brown had selected for the occasion a 
valuable collection of traditional melodies, He also intro- 
duced in the scenes many musical instruments dating back 
in the early centuries. 

Atlantic City, N. J., July 4, 1921.—Under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. H. E. Conrad, a musical and dramatic art 
program was presented at the First Baptist Church. The 
program, which was short, included the names of Dorothy 
Smith, Leon Weintrob, Helen Trilling, Frances Biron, 
Gladys Smith, Madeline Jordan, Mrs. Marcus Weintrob, 
and Marjorie Merle Mellen. 

The Traymore Quintet, Nicholas Broff, director, gave 
a fine program of classics before an audience that uncom- 
fortably filled the main lobby of the hotel. The outstand- 
ing features of the program were the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture (Wagner): a violin solo by Mr. Kelly, “Gypsy Airs” 
(Sarasate); cello solo by Mr. Voldin, “Fantasy Desire” 
(Lervais), and the second rhapsody by Liszt. Several 
encores were demanded by the enthusiastic audience. 

Cantor Gershen Sirator, of Warsaw, Poland, assisted by 
his daughter, Helena, a graduate of the Paris and Vienna 
conservatories of music and a lyric soprano of distinc- 
tion, were heard recently in the ballroom on the Garden 
Pier. 

July 3 Director Leman offered a gala concert to a holi- 
day crowd of over 7,000 music lovers. Two soloists 
scored heavily. They were Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
and Dorothy Bible, violinist. 

Sig. Antonio Scarduzio, baritone, made his first appear- 
ance at a recent concert held at the Ambassador Hotel 
and was given a cordial reception. His singing of “Eri 
Tu” from “Ballo in Maschera” (Verdi) and the pro- 
logue from “I Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) especially pleased. 
Harry Loventhal, director of the Ambassador Quintet. 
offered an interesting program, which won the approval 
of the music lovers. 

In the music hall of the First Presbyterian Church, July 
7. Marjery Merle Mellen presented a number of her pu- 
pils in recital. The program opened with a violin solo, 
played by Ruth Guard. Emily Hepler displayed excellent 
knowledge of the English harp in several solos. Claire 
Coles, Irene Press, Abigail Kurshedt, and Ruth Press 
were heard in piano solos. Nora Lucia Ritter was accom- 
panist for Miriam Barbash, who sang “Tying Apples on 
a Lilac Tree” (Gartlan). Roselin Van Stratton and Max- 
ine Reisman were much enjoyed in humorous recitations. 
Many encores were demanded. Miss Mellen made a pro- 
ficient accompanist and deserves congratulations for the 
success of this concert. 

The concert offered by the Dennis Orchestra, July 7, 
was of unusual merit. J. Leonard Lewis, director, of- 
fered “Liebestraum” (Liszt), “Mary” (Birsch), two selec- 
tions by Bosc—“‘Aubade da Ma Mie” and “Fin de Rene”— 
and “Andante Cantabile’ (Tschaikowsky). Honora Lu- 
cia Ritter, popular dramatic soprano, sang an aria from 
“Le Cid” (Massenet), “My Mother” (Oberdoffer), “Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses” (John Openshaw), and 
“Butterflies” (Linn-Seiler). The program closed with 
the orchestra’s offering, “Tres Jolie’ (Waldteufel). Ber- 
nice L. Lewis made a very creditable accompanist. 

Oreste Vessella, conductor of the Steel Pier Concert 
Band, continues to present meritorious programs featur- 
ing artist soloists at morning and evening concerts, win- 


ning the applause of the large audiences that enjoy brass 
instrumental music. Mr, Vessella numbers among his 
band cornetists, flutists, and trombonists from the best 
orchestras and bands. 

. W. F. Leman, conductor of the Steel Pier Symphony 
Orchestra, is offering splendid concerts with such vocalists 
as Hazel Blackschmid, Ruth Lloyd Kinney, Mabelle Addi- 
son, Marie Stone Langston, Idelle Patterson, Honora Lu- 
cia Ritter, and Sara Stein, not to mention Paul Engle 
and Ciro De Ritis, and a number of the Leman forces 
who have been featured at the Sunday night concerts. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., July 15, 1921.—The Schlatter Or- 
chestra, an organization which has been in existence for 
many years, gave its annual music festival, June 19, at 
the First M. E. Church, before an audience which taxed 
the seating capacity of the edifice. Its program included 
the overture, “Morning, Noon, and Night” (Von Suppe), 
“La Colombe” intermezzo (Gounod), “Symphony Mili- 
taire’ (Haydn), and “The Heavens Are Telling,” from 
“The Creation,” assisted by the choir of the church, O. E. 
Richards is director of the. orchestra. Soloists of the 
evening were Alby Beck Bowers, contralto, who sang 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” David Erwin, baritone, whose 
number was “It Is Enough,” from “Elijah,” and Master 
Howard Griffin, violinist. 

Georgia Wirth-Jones presented her pupil, Naomi Ruth 
Eggiman, in organ recital at the First Baptist Church on 
June 26, assisted by Jesse Klopfenstein, baritone. Miss 
Eggimen is organist for this church. 

The Paris School of Violin, Gaston Bailhe, director, 
with Lillian Mathis-Alexander, assistant, held its annual 
commencement, June 27, in the High School Auditorium. 
Six pupils competed for the gold medal, which was 
awarded to Margaret Canode, a sixteen-year-old girl from 


Kendallville. The competitive selection was Leonard’s 
solo No. 4. The judges were O. E. Richard, Herman 
Lenz, Edith Foser, Poria Dohyer-Loos, and Emily 


Wright Hood. Beatrice Bentz, soprano, a pupil of Kay 
M. Spencer, assisted, singing delightfully a group which 
included the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” = 

The Gounod Quartet, composed of theological students 
from the Theological Seminary of St. Louis, gave two 
sacred concerts in this city, June 26 and 27. The first one 
was given at Trinity German Lutheran Church and the 
second at Emmaus Church. 

The European School of Music held its junior com- 
mencement at the Strand Theater, June 28. In the ele- 
mentary department Dorothy Stahlhut was awarded the 
piano medal, Lucile Menefee receiving honorable mention. 
The competitive piece was the Paderewski “Menuet.” 
Master Robert Waltz received the medal for the violin 
department, and honorable mention was given Marie 
Reiber. In the theory department, Rachel Berman re- 
ceived the medal and Mary Van Auken was given honor- 
able mention. In the junior piano contest, Regine Minsky 
was awarded the medal and Harry Swift received mention. 
In this department, the medal for violin went to Master 
George Shirey and honorable mention to Marian Weber. 
The senior commencement of the school was held the fol- 
lowing evening, the awards being as follows: (piano de- 
partment) gold medal, Rachel Berman; honorable men- 
tion, Esther Pohlman; (violin department) medal, Eugene 
Wilson; (voice department) medal, Evelyn Kaade; hon- 
orable mention, Flora Peters; (theory class) Mary Wins- 
low, winner; Emma Troeger, honorable mention. The 
judges in both contests were Maurice J. Aronson, of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College; Mrs. Bernhard 
Lehman, Mrs. Melvin Beaver, Fanny Winch, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. E. Richard, and Ferd Urbahns. 

Dortha Emily Tinker, a young violinist of this city, is 
to appear in recital at St. Paul in September with one of 
that city’s foremost vocalists, and a noted pianist from 
San Francisco. 

The city park board arranged for twenty-six band con- 
certs to be given in the parks this summer by the General 
Electric and Moose bands. These concerts began June 26, 
and cover Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday nights of the 
three summer months, and are divided between the large 
and smaller parks of the city. Local singers of talent and 
the Community Chorus, founded by Fort Wayne Commu- 
nity Service Council, are assisting features, 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Lawrence, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mobile, Ala., July 2, 1921.—Reminding one of some 
ten or fifteen years ago, when professional opera compa- 
nies often filled summer engagements at the open air 
opera house at Monroe Park on Mobile Bay, was the pres- 
entation by Mobile musicians recently of the ever popular 
opera “Pinafore.” The opera, which was given two nights as 


(See letter on another page.) 





LYDIA LINDGREN, 


{bout whom a Worcester, Mass., critic wrote: “Her appear 
ance should not only be of great interest to the Swedish 
people but to all American music lovers.” Misa Lindgren 
will trans-continental tour beginning early in 


the Fall, 


start on a 





a benefit to the Y. W. C. A. and which drew large audi- 
ences, may be presented in the city in the early fall, it is 
said, so numerous have been the requests. Mrs. Carl 
Klinge, well known local musician and president of the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, under whose auspices 
several musicians of national fame were brought to Mo 
bile last winter, directed the production. Aphea Hurl- 
burt, who had the part of Josephine, the captain’s daugh- 
ter, is already one of the city’s leading sopranos and 
gained new appreciation by her intelligent handling of 
the role. Don Barbour, as Ralph Rackstraw, exhibited 
unusual temperament. The other parts were taken by 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, William B. Taylor; Captain 
Corcoran, Goronway W. Poetz; Dick Deadeye, Ervin 
Little; Little Buttercup, Esther Reynolds; Hebe, Gene- 
vieve Sherman. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cronican Takes Over Zoller’s Work 

Lee Cronican has taken over Ellmer Zoller’s work as 
pianist and accompanist, and he also has been selected to 
succeed Mr. Zoller as organist of the Helen Gould Church 
at Irvington-on-Hudson. At present Mr. Cronican is work- 
ing with Edgar Schofield and Mme. Onelli. He has opened 
studios for teaching and coaching at the Regal Apartments 
in New York. 


Beebe and Her Associates in New Canaan 

Trios by Saint-Saéns and Tschaikowsky heid the rapt 
attention of a large audience at the beautiful home of Mrs. 
Lewis H. Lapham in New Canaan, Conn., on June 22, The 
musicians furnishing the program were Carolyn Beebe, the 
brilliant American pianist; Pierre Henrotte, violinist, and 
Livio Mannucci, cellist 


Dr. Carl in the Adirondacks 


Dr. William C. Carl, head of the Guilmant Organ 
School in New York, is spending his vacation in the 
Adirondacks. He is having a fine rest, and will come 
back to the metropolis well prepared for the strenuous 
season which will be his in 1921-22 


Dr. Wolle in Recital 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave an organ recital at the Pennsyl 


vania State College on the evening of July 15. This was 
a return engagement, he having played there in January 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 








[The Musical Courier will endeavor to — this depart ment up to date and to that end requests that all notices 


and prospectuses of musical prize contests 
ment, 


Prizes 
[he Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers 
$1,000 for an orchestral composition, The contest is open 
to composers of the United States, and the winning com- 
played at the final concert of the 1922 


position will be co 
Compositions should be sub- 


North Shore Music Festival. 


¢ sent to the Musical Courier so as to be inc uded in this depart- 
It will be found that in each contest the name and address are em to which intending candidates may 
apply directly for further information.— 


itor’s note.] 
mitted before January 1, 1922, and should be sent by iy- 
sured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, II. 

De Pauw University School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
offers $50 for a short organ composition, the length of 
from three to five printed pages. The aim of the compe- 
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artists. 


SCASON.. 
echo the praises bestowed by 
the critics \of the East and of Europe upon 
this, one of the greatest of contemporary 


KATHLEEN 
~PARLOW 
RETURNS 


to America season of 192I- 
1922, because of the wide- 
spread demand created by 
superb success of the past 
Western reports all 








SAN FRANCISCO 


Not once but many times she reached the 
heights of greatness. She is an artist of the finest 
fiber and one of the few great women masters of 
the violin. Her technique is ever admirable in 
its surety, fluidity, and consummate ease. She 
has the poet's sensitiveness to impressions and 
the poet's skill in welding rhythm with meaning. 

San Francisco Chronicle 


It was an admirable recital—honest, art-mak- 
ing, with no tricks to astonish the vulgar. She 
belongs to a distinguished company of great vio- 
linists, not only by her mastery of qualities, 
which can be acquired, but by native authority. 

San Francisco Examiner. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Sitting under the spell of Miss Parlow’s re- 
markable playing one instinctively feels the pres- 
ence of a master-player. Her playing at all times 
is technically perfect, and she seems never to 
find herself for a single moment at a loss for 
means to express herself. On the platform she 
has a splendid power of assurance and poise, 
which characteristic is exemplified in her per- 
formance. 

Salt Lake City Deseret News. 


WINNIPEG 


She has always been preéminent for her tone, 
which is equalled by only one or two of her con- 
temporaries and surpassed by none. In this as 
in the breadth and authority of her art—all qual- 
ities in which men players might be expected to 
excel—she, on the contrary, stands before most 
of them. Her | age indeed fired her audience to 
great enthusiasin. 

Winnipeg Tribune. 


Superlatives alone can begin to describe this 
artist, and yet superlatives seem cheap beside 
one so simple, gracious, and unaffected as Kath- 
leen Parlow. She received a real ovation and 
left a lasting impression. 

Winnipeg Manitoba Press. 


PORTLAND 


She plays like the violin genius that she is and 
Miss Parlow is undoubtedly the greatest woman 
violinist in the world today. 

Portland Oregonian. 


“An artist with a golden bow,” is the way in 
which one prominent violinist spoke of Kathleen 
Parlow after her brilliant violin concert at the 
Heilig Theater last Wednesday evening. Miss 
Parlow gave one of the most artistic and delight- 
ful concerts ever heard in this city, and the large 
audience lingered for encore after encore. 

Miss Parlow’s art is consummate. Her excel- 
lent technique in bowing and fingering and her 
fine musical feeling stamp her high among the 
few great artists of the violin. 

Spectator. 


SPOKANE 


Though Miss Parlow shines as a technician, 
she possesses a great many other qualities which 
place her among the best violinists of the day. 
The audience felt the charm of her spiritual atti- 
tude as much as it enjoyed the craftsmanship of 
the musician. 

Spokane Spokesman. 


CALGARY 
She played superbly, carrying her audience 





with her through every phase, casting her melo- 
dious spell over it like an iridescent mist of color 
and light. In her art Miss Parlow proved her- 
self supreme; there are no limitations to the 
heights she can scale. 

Calgary Morning Albertan. 


VANCOUVER 


With her musicianship now full blown and her 
interpretive gifts of sterling quality, Miss Par- 
low is justly entitled to be classed among the 
greatest virtuosi of the day, irrespective of sex 
or nationality. It is enough for one’s inner sat- 
isfaction to come in contact with a player whose 
tone quality and innate charm took one captive 
by virtue of its sheer and sparkling beauty. 

very quality of a supremely violinistic char- 
acter was there and there in abundant measure. 

Vancouver Daily Province. 
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tition is to stimulate interest in short organ compositions 
of real merit, and is open to American-born composers 
only. Compositions should be mailed to Van Denman 
Thompson, professor of organ, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Mana-Zucca offers $500 for a quintet (piano and strings) 
by an American composer. Manuscripts are to be sent to 
the secretary of the American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th street, New York. The contest closes No- 
vember 1, 1921, 

The Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia offers $200 in 
competition to American composers for a dramatic musical 
setting or an operetta, using for the text Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s poem, “The Masque of Pandora,” 
with incidental solo parts, choruses for women’s voices, and 
score for a string orchestra (including harp and piano). 
All manuscripts must be sent in as first-class mail matter by 
November 1, 1921. For further information apply to Clara 
Z. Estabrook, secretary, 620 West Cliveden avenue, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string quartet, 
the winning composition to have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1922 at Pitts- 
field, Mass. Manuscripts should be sent to Hugo Kort- 
s hak, care of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
avenue, New York City. The competition will remain open 
until April 15, 1922. 

The Chicago Dairy Produce seeks “original composi- 
tions which are calculated to have an uplifting effect upon 
the dairy industry.” The composition is to be in the form 
of a song. Words only may be submitted, or both words 
and music. Contributions will be passed upon by com- 
petent judges, and the awards will be announced as soon as 
possible after the judges have rendered. their decision. 
The closing date of the contest is not mentioned. The 
first prize is $25, second $15, and third $10. (See article, 
page 20, Musicat Courter of July 7.) 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music offers one hundred 
scholarships valued from $80 to $600 each to deserving ap- 
plicants from any State in the Union, and which will entitle 
them to instruction for the term of seventeen weeks begin- 
ning with the opening of the school year, September 19, 
1921, in any of the following departments: Voice, violin, 
piano, elocution, band instruments and public school music. 
Further information can be received from George C. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y., before September 1 

A department of musical composition, providing three 
scholarships, has been added to the American Academy in 
Rome. There will be one Prix de Rome winner in musical 
composition each year, the fellowship providing three years 
of residence and study in Rome, or two years in Rome and 
one year in Paris, for each scholarship: For further in- 
formation write to William Rutherford Mead, 101 Park 
avenue, New Y rk City. 

Philip Berolzheimer, city chamberlain, and Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer offer free organ scholarships at the Guilmant 
Organ School. Candidates must be eighteen years of age 
or over, and all applications be in by October 1. Further 
particulars can be secured through Dr. William C. Carl, 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 East 11th street, New York City. 


Martino to Sing at Columbia University 
Giovanni Martino, basso of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
been booked for a recital at Columbia University. Mr. 
Martino is at present in the country preparing for next 
season’s concerts, when his programs will be sung in Span- 
ish, Italian, French and English. 


Raisa Praised in South America 


Manager R. E. Johnston has received the following 
cable from Signor’ De Rosa, associate impresario with 
Walter Mocchi, under whose direction Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini are now singing in opera in South Amer- 
ica: “Rio Janeiro, July 19, 1921.—Raisa triumphed in 
‘Norma.’ Criticism gorgeous. Public enthusiastic.” 





FITZHUGH HAENSEL AND KOJIRO SENOW. 
The leading Japanese baritone, music critic and 


editor, with the American manager, at the Imperiat 
Theater of Tokyo. 
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CALIFORNIA M. T. A. HOLDS ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION IN OAKLAND 


California Artists Featured—Large Attendance—Excellent Programs Enjoyed 





Photo Service Bureau 


-The eleventh annual State 


Oakland, Cal., July 16, 1921. 
Association of Califor- 


convention of the Music Teachers’ 
nia was held July 5 to 9, inclusive, in Oakland, under the 
auspices of the Alameda County Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Hotel Oakland and general ses- 
sions at Ebell Hall. Delightful programs of music, discus- 
sions, lectures and social events were arranged for by the 
various committees, all of which were well attended and 
thoroughly enjoyed. It is impossible to publish a detailed 
review of the many programs which followed each other 
throughout the convention, but artists and subject headings 
may be noted. 

After the reception given to visiting delegates at the 
Hotel Oakland by the Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association, of which Sofia Newland Neustadt is president, 
a program of music was given by Irene H. Nicholl, con 
tralto; Lincoln H. Batchelder, pianist, and Helen C. Heath, 
soprano. The accompanists were Mabel Sherbourne West 
and Mrs. Paul Jarboe. 

Wednesday, July 6, 
address of welcome by Mme. 
responses from Edward Pease, State president of the Cali- 
fornia M. T. A.; F. M. Hunter, for public schools, city 
superintendent, Oakland; Dr. Breitweiser, representing Presi 
dent Barrows, of the University of California; for the city 
of Oakland, Mayor Davie. At the violin round table, 
Antonio de Grassi, chairman, presided. Chamber music 
by the Philharmonic Trio (Orley See, violin; Wenceslas 
Villapando, cello; William W. Carruth, piano), and a con- 
cert by Mrs. Howard Tennyson, soprano; Marjory M. 
Fisher, violin, proved most enjoyable. The vocal round 
table was conducted by Ada Jordan Pray, chairman. A 
recital program was given by Sascha Jacobinoff, violin, and 
William Sybrano Thunder, pianist. There were addresses 
by Frederick Alexander, member of the faculty summer 
session, University of California; “Community Music in 
Its Broader Sense,” by Alexander Stewart, and a concert, 
the participants being Orley See, violinist; William W 
Carruth, piano; Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; Ray- 
mond Harmon, tenor; Paul Steindorff, accompanist ; Marion 
Nicholson, violin; Elsie Cook Hughes, piano. 

On Thursday, July 7, papers were read by Florine Wen- 
zel, Anne Marie Clark, Cora W. Jenkins. Prof. E. G., 


marked the formal opening. The 
Neustadt was followed by 





Stricklen, University of California, conducted the harmony 
round table, the speaker being Alice M. Eggers, head of 
music in Oakland High School. A concert by members 


from San Diego, Nell Cave and Mrs. L. L. Rowan, proved 
to be thoroughly delightful. 

A concert Thursday evening featured music by northern 
California composers, members of the Music Teachers’ 
Association. The composers represented were John W. 
Metcalf, Berkeley; Albert Elkus, San Francisco; Thomas 
F, Freeman, Berkeley; Antonio de Grassi, Berkeley; M. 
Pierre Douillet, San Francisco; Domenica Brescia, San 
Francisco; Dorothy Crawford, San Francisco; Mary Tr 
Moore, San Francisco; Frederick Maurer, Berkeley ; E. G 
Stricklen, Berkeley. Selections from works of the pit 
going were interpreted by Antonio de Grassi, violin; Otto 
Pauer, viola; Nino Marcelli, cello; Mrs. Charles Stewart 
Ayres, soprano; Maude Wellendorff accompanist; Alice R. 
Dean, piano; Lawrence Strauss, tenor; Frederick Free 
man, at the piano; Antonio de Grassi, violin, Frederick 
Maurer aceeneeniet. 

Friday, July 8, there was a piano round table, of which 
Elizabeth Simpson was chairman. “High School Music” 
was the subject of an _ interesting talk by Miss 
Eggers. Marion Nicholson, violinist, Helen Rust at the 
piano; Maude Fenlon Bollman, soprano, Mabel S. West 
at the piano; Elwin A. Galberg, pianist, contributed towards 
an excellent program, and a_ lecture-recital, “Ultra 
Modern Music,” by Jennie Winston, was illustrated at 
the piano by A. Maude Wellendorff. A concert pro 


gram by Sacramento members enlisted the services of 
Russell J. Keeney, violinist; Pauline Ireland, soprano, Mrs 
Edward Pease, accompanist; Ethel Sleeper, pianist. After 


the banquet the operetta, “The Picture Bride,” libretto by 
Marion Cumming, music by Josephine C. Aylwyn, was 
produced under the direction of Paul Steindorff. In the 
cast were Mrs. Reginald Mackey, Magnolia Haws, Alice 
McComb, Nelson C. McGee. 

Saturday, July 9, board meetings at the Hotel Oakland 
were followed by a general business meeting and an organ 
recital at the First Congregational Church, where the par 
ticipating organists were Virginie de Fremery, Mrs. Edward 
Pease, Gerald Taillandier, W. B. Kennedy and Helene 
Allmendinger, contralto. RAs F,; 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION BANQUET AT THE HOTEL OAKLAND, CAI.. 


vents at the Edwin Hughes’ Studio 

On Thursday evening, July 14, Arthur Klein played 
a complete recital program at the Edwin Hughes’ 
studio, after which a group of Fannie Dillon’s songs 
were sung with the composer at the piano. Mr. Klein's 
recital was the fifth in a series of such recitals 
being given at Mr. Hughes’ studio by various 
pupils for the benefit of the members of the 
class. On Tuesday evening, July 19, Lady Dean 
daughter of Wieniawski and a gifted composer, 
scheduled to give an evening of her own compositions, 
assisted by other artists. 


now 
artist 
summer 
Paul, 


was 


A Popular Werrenrath Record 

released on July 1 by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company was Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses,” sung by Reinald Werrenrath. Owing to the 
very great demand for this song as a ballad number, it is 
not surprising that it should head the list in the sale of 
July records for this company. It is considered by all 
who have heard this record to be one of the most beauti 
ful that Mr. Werrenrath has made 


Among the records 
at OVE 


Cyrena Van Gordon to Be Heard in Concert 


R. E. Johnston announces that Cyrena Van Gordon, con 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Association, is free exclusively 
for concerts from October 1 to November 15 and fron 
March 1 to June 15. From November 18 to February 28, 
Miss Van Gordon is to give her entire time to the 
( )pera Association 


Chicago 


Milan Lusk Makes New Violin Emerson 
Record 


In the Emerson Phonograph catalogue for August is 
listed a violin record by the well known violinist, Milan 
Lusk. The records of this artist predominate in the Emer 


son library of standard violin selections for he has been 
recording for this popular firm for a number of 
His latest offering is a double-dise record comprising the 
effective Schubert’s “Serenade” with the popular 
Paderewski “Minuet.” 


years 


ever 
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GREATEST BARITONE 
OF THE DAY 


Management : 


ALLEN & FABIANI, Inc., 54 W. 39th St., New York 
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:-LEVITZKI 


The Phenomenal Pianist 


Returns to America 
SEASON 1922-1923 


Exclusive Management . DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Records 








ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Exclusive Management HAENSEL & JONES. Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


KATHARINE HOFFMAN at the piano 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alda, Frances Europe 
Aldrich, Florence Norwich, N. Y. 
\lle n, Dr, Julia Clapp........evesscorseoces Scranton, Pa. 
Althouse, Paul ...scccvcccccvecetecgseves Cape May, N. J. 
Anderson, Walter..........Shelter Harbor, Westerly, R. I. 
Archibald, Vernon Alida, Sask. 
Armstrong, Marion or 
Arnold, Felix HH. 
Atwood, Martha 
Auer, Leopold 
Avery, Stanley R.... 
Axman Gladys 


Adler, Clarence 


labs * ot N. Y. 
Fontainebleau, France 
Europe 


ee, eee re Bree AN Manchester, Vt. 
Villa . Highland, N. Y. 

cobb, che dbedead tery fae Portland, Ore. 

i i, Ohio 


y Ne Fe 


Baldwin, 
Ball, Frances de 
Barlow, Howard 
Barondess, Jean 


tarstow, Vera . 
Bartik, Ottokar Prague, Czecho-Slovakia 


Bauer, Harold i 9 0'4 0 cme eee eee snacloagy” _Me. 
Beardsley, Mrs. Ri undolph. seseeeseees North Conway, N. H. 
Beck, E Great Neck, L. I 
Retlbemae ENS TR ii pas bscccccccccccesess MOntteat, N.C 
Bensel, Caryl Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Bentley, William F ; ix, Mich. 
Berimen, Ernesto ‘ef 
Reatal, GONG dade CFCC ICG eREV RO Cea AA ged se tv ete New York 
sispham, David Chicago, Ill, 
Blackman, Charlotte L. ............ South Harpswell, Me. 
Bite: JORG 55 decd dy cated ededededecve Subiaco, Ark. 
Bloch, Alexander Greensboro, Vt. 
Bogislav, Ruano Europe 
Bohnet, Cleveland Germany 
Bori, Lucrezia Provencia de Valencia, Spain 
Bos, Coenraad V Holland 
Bready, Mrs. George Lee East Hampton, L. I 
Breeskin, Elias Blue Hill Falls, Me. 
Breneman, Karl Highfield, Md. 
Britt, Horace Woodstock, N. Y. 
Brocks-Oetteking, Hanna....Waldheim, Saxony, Germany 
OO, MRED cau vin vn bad sans 0 00:0 0eWeDS Long Branch, N. J. 
Brown, Mary Houghton College Camp, Wis. 
Burdette, Lola Florence Hurricane, W. Va. 
Burleigh, Cecil Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Duree, eee By .cskndctecvivntics.vdeesten Geneva, IIl. 
Buzzi-Peccia, A........,.....Stresa, Lago mater, Italy 
DORE TRUNENOG eure vic cust sseteneseusKen Sea Girt, N. J. 


‘ampanari, Giuseppe Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘rampbell, James, Jr.............+++++.-.9everance, Kan. 
RINGS -PEDIMNOG, Fo: wy 900994 0kbs cddeeccre ened England 
‘arl, Dr. William C » Adirondacks 
Og 7. GPR SERS SL) tae Nantucket, Mass. 
‘aruso, Enrico Italy 
‘ase, Anna Great River, L. I. 
‘asini, Gutia... Hanover, Germany 
ED, yo ck bs 6.0 9:0'9 00 6 00 Hasbrouck Heights, N. {. 
‘hapman, Mr. and Mrs. William R.....Shelbourne, N. H. 
herniavsky Trio Australia 
‘lark, Ethel Round Lake, N. Y 
‘lark, Marguerite Derry, N. H. 
RS ed Se nk a hae Europe 
Se IES. irs 5455 o btn ve ewan abese New York 
I, EI i ys én'c alison 0's 0k.0W ie Red wemaees Chicago, Ill. 
onradi, Luther Randolph, N. H. 
ooley, Carlton Philadeiphia, Pa. 
‘ornell, A. Y Round Lake, N. Y. 
‘ornell, Louis Alma, Cal. 
‘ostello, Paul is, France 
i Mt 5 Ge vik 0) 1h s eenad’> -agebake Los Angeles, Cal. 
rimi, Giulio Buenos Aires, S. A. 
urci, Luigi. Italy 
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WANTED 


Tenor, and Bass for high-class sing- 
Three acts now preparing for next 
season. Also an opportunity for one or two ambitious 
amateurs who will be trained and placed. Cetii-ArricHt, 
2104 Broadway (at 73rd street), New York. 


Soprano, Contralto, 


ing acts in vaudeville, 
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Townshend, Vt. 


Dale, Esther 
, France 


D’Alvarez, Marguerite ‘ n 
Dambmann, Emma A. ...6sc.cccceeces Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dambois, Maurice Europe 
Le aoe Ie Raa Sa he Old Forge, N. Y. 


Danielson, J. § 
David, Annie Louise Portland, Me. 
Beaverkill, N. Y. 


Davis, Mary 

De Bruyn, Roger Glen Cove, L. I. 

De Gomez, Victor i 

De Cisneros, Eleonora 

De Sales, Regina Rye, N. Y. 

Sbetis MN 5s vc cress o 430d ebees ss scetuwebnven es Europe 

Dickinson, Clarence :......... Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Dilling, Mildred eee beets viet bea Latent an rie Europe 

Dillon, Enrica Clay Harrison, Me. 

Dorchester, E Mass. 

Dunning, Carrie (NE RE EP EE PPS Chicess, Ill, 

£ 
NE Soha s ddiodis cde ¢eccd to abapoeubeen Europe 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Far Rockaway, L. I. 

Brookside, W. Va. 


Easton, 
Eddy, ‘Madeline Hobart 
Edlin, Louis 

E lizondo, Artemisa 
Ellerman, Amy Yankton, S. D. 
Elman, Mischa The Orient 
NE AR re ee re Chicago, Ill. 
Evans, F. Shailer Bedford, Pa. 


Palle: Jules ......o00seh op eeaeanns ceeeiaaees Brussels, Belgium 
Fanning, Cecil Victoria, B, C. 
Farnam, Lynnwood ..iisccessetcereees Saskatoon, Canada 
Federlein, G. H Oakland, Me. 


Fergusson, George 
Fickenscher, Arthur 
pe gr John 

Fiqué, Carl 

Fiqué, Katherine N 
Fischer, Adelaide 
Fischer, Elsa 

Fitziu, Anna 
Fletcher-Copp, Evelyn 
yp BS Ey Oe reer re Pare eer Europe 
Foster, Fay Blue Hill Falls, Me. 
Fremstad, Olive Maine 


Cisco, Cal. 
Verth Sebago, Me. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Oakland, Me. 


Cranford, N. J. 
Highmount, N. Y. 
Canton, Ga. 


Gale, Florence 
Galli-Curci 

Galt, Martha C 
Ganz, Rudolph 
Garden, MERET sik. 69.0 6c cds vv dscns st syquireanssaaee curope 
Gardner, Samuel Paris, France 
Garrett, Cara Matthews. ..c..cccsoccceseeee Palacios, Tex. 
Gebhard, Heinrich Norfolk, Mass. 
Gerhardt, Elena Upper Saranac, N. Y. 
Gehrkens, Prof. Karl W Rapid City, Mich. 
Gentle, Alice Ravinia Park, Ill. 
Given, Thelma ince , Mass. 
Golde, Elizabeth Whitefield, N. H. 
Golde, Walter Whitefield, N. H. 
Gorno, Albino Quebec, Canada 
Gotthelf, Claude Paris, France 
EAT Oe ee ey ren Sea Girt, N. J. 
Gray-Lhevinne, Estelle Alameda, Cal. 
Greene, Walter Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Grow, Ethel Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Gruenberg, Prof. Eugene Wrentham, Mass. 
Guilbert, Yvette Paris, France 
Gunn, Alexander West Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Gunster, Frederick Kitchawan, N. Y. 
Gustafsen, William Yonkers, N. Y. 


.Alton, N. H. 
Highland Park, II. 
Hadley, Henry West Chop, Mass. 
Haensel, Fitzhugh The Orient 
EL, fds wasie'sseessvcaatiecsede Chicago, Ill. 
Hall, Mrs. W. E. W Falmouth, Mass. 
NN  TENNES S65) con 4s oe bscnee London,. England 
Se Oe Te eee Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Harcum, Edith Hatcher White Sulphur Springs, Va. 
Harmati, Sandor Woodstock, N. Y. 
eS eee es East Hampton, L., I. 
Harrold, Orville Darien, Conn. 
PROMO. TRODRUR cess acs bectescsesson Lake George, N. Y. 
Heckle, Emma Cincinnati, Ohio 
NE EEO oc iv's igaseuswes 64 0)4 59 oe Cincinnati, Ohio 
Helmuth, E. de R eal, N. J. 


Europe 
Hertz, Alfred Karlsbad, Bohemia, Germany 
Hesse, Florence i 


Greenville, Pa. 
Hill, Jessie Fenner Averill Park, N. Y. 
Hill, Mabel Wood Bridgehampton, L. I. 
Hirst, 


Ree os” Fae aS Europe 


Hackett, Arthur 
Hackett, Charles 


Chicago, III. 
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Motte, ciate “WA i ods dest Fc ches Lakeside, Conn. 
Hobert, Margaret Greensboro, Vt. 
Hoegsboro- Christensen, Inga ..... Egg Harbor ar Ni. 
Hoffmann, Katherine The Orient 
Hofheimer, _ Grace , France 
Horton, Edna Vv 

Howell, Dicie 

Huber, Daniel, Jr 

Huhn, Eas 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden. ‘Siamond P 
Hutcheson, Ernest 


Jacobi, Frederick 
Jacobsen, Sascha 
Jeffrey, Helen 

Jonas, Alberto 

Jones, Ethel Independence, Ta. 
Jones, William Bridge Gilsum, N. H. 
PONCE, MET MRE oe 6 5 vc oo 0 ons dno cn ORES Westerly, R 1 


Atlantic Cin N 


Kaufmann, Minna Pittsbi 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas J Harbor B 
Kemper, Ruth .................Mountain Lake och 
Kingston, Morgan Glen 
Kittay Vito, Theodore 


Klink, Frieda 

Knupfer, Walter 

Pe OUSION, MEN Cg cb 5's 0.0’ wbses wat St. Paul, Minn. 
Kortschak, Hugo Pittsfield, Mass. 
Koshetz, Nina Water Witch, N. J. 
Kreiner, E Woodstock, N. Y 
Kriens, Christiaan Hempstead, L. I. 
Kuenzlen, Albert Pulaski, N. Y. 
Kiizd6, Victor Chicago, Ill. 


New Boston, N. H. 
Woodstock, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ogunquit, Me. 
Leginska, Ethel Europe 
Leonard, Isabel Ottawa, Canada 
OES ERD ener Raa Heit Cleveland, Ohio 
Letz, Hans Woodstock, N. Y. 
Levitzki, Mischa i 
Lewis, Goldina de Wolf 
Lhevinne, Mischa 
Lindgren, Lydia 
Littlefield, Laura Marlboro, Me. 
LUE, “MEMO A 5s ide sin as os 0s ib eae ek eke Chicago, Ill. 
er ee East Brookfield, Mass. 


y M 
RIES 5 TON 8 i ds cult ven wee o-oe edlaien Noroton, Conn. 
McKinney, Howard Italy 
MacArthur, Pauline Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Macbeth, Florence Ravinia, ll. 
MGR, PLONE. 665 isnt dodkee vukncisdtencdetat Europe 
Madden, Lotta Europe 
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Mary Biffin tiie Friedberg Management 


Mary Biffin, the American soprano, has returned 
from ‘Europe and now is under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. Miss Biffin will be heard in concert 
and recital next winter, and undoubtedly will repeat 
her European success in her own country, where she 
is practically unknown, 


Martha Aumeek at § haveiaahe Park 


Martha Atwood is vacationing at Merriewold Park, 
N. Y., for the summer. Other members of her house- 
hold include Dorothy Seeley and Louise Gaedise, both 
of whom are studying singing with Miss Atwood; Bertha 
T. Dupee, French teacher; Alessandro Alberini, baritone, 
and Bonfilgeio Alberini and Angelo Cardini, tenors. 


Nevin and Milligan to Invade West 


Olive Nevin, soprano, and Harold Milligan, lecturer- 
pianist, are being booked in the Northwest and in the ex 
treme South for their costume recital, “Three Centuries of 
American Song.” Among the recent engagements closed 
for them by their manager, Daniel Mayer, is one at the 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn., on March 17. 


William Simmons Sings at Winthrop College 


A large and enthusiastic audience was present for the 
recital which William Simmons gave at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., July 5, and it was necessary for him to 
sing several encores after each group of numbers. This 
was a reéngagement for the baritone, he having appeared 
in Rock Hill last season with much success. 


Another Recital at the Erb Studios 


The second of a series of recitals given at the New 
York studios of John Warren Erb brought forth Marion 
Keener and Alice Madden, sopranos; Carl Viard, tenor, 
and Franklin Ford, baritone. A quartet, consisting of 
Vida Milholland, soprano; Zoe Park, contralto; J. Steel 
Jamison, tenor, and J. Fitch, bass, was heard in ex- 
cerpts from Cadman’s song cycle, “Morning of the Year.” 
This was one of the interesting features of the evening’s 
program. The assisting artist was Robert Doellner, a 
young violin pupil of Leopold Auer. Playing a valse by 
Brahms, “Elegie” by Burleigh, and an “Elegie” of his 
own composition, Mr. Doellner displayed much promise 
as a composer as well as an interpretative artist. 


Mme. de Sales Teaching at Rye, N. Y. 
Regina de Sales probably will not sail for Paris before 
October 1, as she is busy teaching some of her former 
pupils at Kirklawn Inn, Rye, N. Y., where she is spend- 
ing the summer. 
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They are planning to revive Rossini’s ‘“Ceneren- 
tola” at Ravenna in September. The overture of 
this antiquated work, for some reason unknown, 
used to be a stalking horse of the unlamented Dr. 
Muck. 


There is no rest for the weary. On the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Anton Bruck- 
ner’s death, next September, they are going to play 
all his symphonies at a Bruckner Festival in Stutt- 
gart. On the other hand, ancient Nuremberg has 
had a festival devoted entirely to the modern com- 
posers, 

“* 

The aid which friendly Americans gave to the 
Alumni Association of the Paris Conservatoire did 
not cease with the end of the war, a further con- 
tribution of $4,000 for the aid and support of needy 
members having been recently made by the Ameri- 
can friends through Blair Fairchild. Lucien Mura- 
tore also presented the Society with $10,000, which 
American admirers of himself and his art had con- 
tributed for that purpose. 

spines 

We admire greatly the conducting of Willem 
Mengelberg. But if he has any intention of con- 
tinuing his campaign for the Mahler symphonies 
when he comes back next season, we trust he will 
recall what happened to him the other day at the 
Augusteo in Rome, when he tried to introduce the 
Mahler first to the Eternal City. American audi- 
ences never hesitate to show approval but they are 
too phlegmatic or too polite to make strong demon- 
strations of disapproval. Not so the noble Romans. 

e <> —_ 

A lot of artists have been to Japan of late and 
some more are going, so it is natural that a report 
has been circulated connecting the name of Galli- 
Curci with a visit to that country next fall—the 
Japanese would be glad to hear her. But her mana- 
gers say there is no truth in the story; that, on-the 
contrary, although pressing invitations have been 
sent Mme, Galli-Curci to visit Japan and a dozen 
other countries scattered about the world, there is no 
chance of her doing so the coming season at least, 
since her dates for next winter are already arranged. 

— &- — 

Is it true, as rumor says, that it is sometimes 
made worth while—in one way or another—for con- 
ductors to play the works of certain composers? 
We do not mean that composers actually bribe con- 
ductors to play new works. As the story comes to 
us it is to the effect that there are publishers who 
do not hesitate to encourage conductors to play the 
works of certain composers and that some of the 
“general revivals” of interest in these composers 
are in reality nothing but what is known in the 
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popular music game as “song plugging,” practised 
on a large and dignified (!) scale. 
te ea 

For its final concert in Paris on July 4 in the 
huge Trocadero, the Harvard Glee Club started off 
well with Bach, Palestrina and Lotti, but finally, in 
honor of the day, consented to lay aside its dignity 
and sang quite a number of college songs, including 
one which Le Guide du Concert, hitting not so far 
away from the mark, referred to as “Pair Harvard.” 


ineuuiniiceatitonn 

Can it be that the Germans are beginning to see 
themselves as others see them? Paul Bekker, the 
well known Frankfort critic, had the courage to 
write, after the recent festival at Nuremberg where 
a number of new works by living composers were 
produced, that the whole thing was very mediocre 
and seemed to indicate a decadence and lowering of 
standard in German music. 


Those aged Italian musicians in the home pro- 
vided for them at Milan under the will of Giuseppe 
Verdi find themselves in an unpleasant situation, 
owing to the tremendous decrease in purchasing 
value of the lira. They were turned out of the 
Casa Verdi during the war, when it was used as a 
hospital. Now they have returned there, so they 
are sure of shelter, but the reduced income from 
the operatic royalties makes it difficult for the 
trustees to provide for their sustenance without 
outside help. 


y 


We are not too modest to reprint this extract from 
the executive officer of the Board of Education of a 
mid-Western city: “I appreciate very greatly your 
interest in our movement and thank you for it. In 
this connection I may say in a personal way that 99 
per cent. of the knowledge I have concerning the 
great musical artists of America I have gleaned 
from reading your valuable magazine. The other 1 
per cent. I have picked up from conversing with 
my wife. I always read the Musica, Courier 


first. Otherwise the percentages would be reversed.” 


The following from Natalie Curtis Burlin’s 
“Songs and Tales from the Dark Continent,” as 
quoted by Henry T. Finck in the New York Even- 
ing Post, is both illuminating and interesting : “Most 
people fancy in a vague way that Stephen Foster’s 
songs are negroid or were inspired by the negro 
music. But ‘Old Folks at Home’ and the other 
Foster melodies are about as unlike negro music as 
anything could possibly be. Foster’s melo- 
dies are true American folk songs, without a drop 
of negro blood in them.” We have-been telling 
American composers that for years, but it seems 
that few of them have ever believed it. Perhaps 
this added testimony will prove convincing. 

Bene reaens 

An official cablegram of the Soviet Government 
sends word that Feodor Chaliapine, the famous 
bass, is on his way to America. Chaliapine was 
killed off two or three times during and since the 
war in the newspaper dispatches, but survived all 
these attacks of the pen. Just what is bringing 
him to America at this moment is somewhat of a 
mystery. They say that Mary Garden sent one of 
her scouts out to hunt for him and it may be that 
she will play him as her strong card in place of 
Titta Ruffo. If the report is true—and Soviet Gov- 
ernment cablegrams have almost invariably turned 
out to be correct—the police reserves will doubtless 
have to be called out to handle the crowd of con- 
cert managers who will storm the steamer on which 
he arrives. As far as can be ascertained, the dis- 
tinguished artist has not been signed up as yet by 
any American concert bureau. 

—@ + 

From year to year the Stadium Concerts have 
shown a steady growth in attendance. This year 
the average number of listeners has been higher 
than ever before and the deficit will consequently 
be smaller. The Stadium Concerts have become 
an established institution and Adolph Lewisohn and 
other guarantors may look forward with confidence 
to their becoming practically self-supporting within 
the next two or three years. The orchestra, made 
up of fine players assembled from many different 
sources, needed to be whipped into shape in order 
to becagne a homogeneous body, and this the skilled 
hand of Henry Hadley has accomplished in a re- 
markably short time considering the limited number 
of rehearsals which it is possible to hold. Mr. 
Hadley must be very pleased with the success of his 
work at the Stadium, and he is certainly to be con- 
gratulated. His excellent programs and thoroughly 
capable conducting of them haye doubtless much 
to do with the steady increase in attendance. This 
week he leaves to take his annual vacation, and 
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Victor Herbert, who has not conducted concerts 
in New York for a good many years, will be heart- 
ily welcomed. The management, this season in the 
hands of Messrs. Judson, Charleton and Cyphers, 
has also proven to be thoroughly efficient. 

PER es 

Impresario Bonetti, of the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, brought suit in Milan against Beniamino 
Gigli, the Metropolitan tenor, claiming that the lat- 
ter broke his contract in not going to South America 
to sing in the summer of 1920 after he had con- 
tracted to do so. The court decided in favor of 
Bonetti, according him the right to demand a penalty 
from Gigli equal to the amount called for by the 
latter’s contract and also awarding him the costs 
of court. 

@-—- 

Reynaldo-Hahn is giving a course in interpreta- 
tion at the Ecole Normale, Paris. Given by a musi- 
cian of such exquisite taste in composition, such a 
course ought to be interesting. It will be news to 
most of our readers that Hahn is looked down upon 
by most French musicians as little better than an 
amateur, yet what French composer ever wrote 
a more impressive song than Hahn’s setting of Ver- 
laine’s “D’une Prison ?” 

———-@-- - — 

Ethel Frank, who is returning from London next 
week after winning quite unusual success there, 
must have been very proud of the tribute paid her 
in the Manchester Guardian by Ernest Newman, 
foremost English writer on music today. Said he: 
“Miss Frank’s singing interests me especially by 
its superior musicianship. I feel that I am listening 
to an artist who has the instinct for the vital lines 
and colors of a piece of music in her bones.” Miss 
Frank has a fine voice and is a splendid vocalist 
but this tribute to her musicianship must have spe- 
cially pleased her. There is a lesson in it, too, for 
other artists who, with a natural equipment at least 
equal to hers, have not attained anything like the 
success which she made in London. 


4 
ne <> 


There is nothing like a bit of sober thought 
coupled with absence of work to change a rabid 
radical into a conservative. After two weeks of 
bickering the conservative element of the Musi- 
cians’ Protective Union, Local 310, has triumphed 
over the rebellious element. Last week the union 
voted by a large majority to send a committee to 
consult with President Weber of the American 
Federation of Musicians and see what could be done 
about the expulsion which has resulted in so much 
trouble for M. M. P. A. members. As the radical 
element was largely in the majority when the ex- 
pulsion took place, this merely means that a great 
many radicals have seen the light and are—at least 
for the time being—conservatives. The conference 
will doubtlessly result, as it should, in the restora- 
tion of the Federation charter to the M. M. P. A., 
after sufficient assurance has been given that the 
leadership will remain with the conservatives. Presi- 
dent Weber of the Federation is a clever man, and 
with not a single player signed for the New York 
symphony orchestras next season, he doubtless real- 
izes that certain just concessions, especially in re- 
gard to a number of rehearsals and pay for them, 
must inevitably be made if the Union does not by 
its own action desire to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs for at least two hundred of its best 
artist-members. 

ne 
JAZZ AND JAZZ 


In all this discussion of jazz, pro and con, nobody 
seems to remark that the jazz of today is very 
different from the jazz of, say, two years ago or so. 
The average dance orchestra of today has very little 
of that unearthly noise, mainly contributed by the 
operator of drum and traps, that characterized its 
playing then. The fascinating rhythms and often 
attractive melodies are played in a quiet, subdued, 
really musical manner by a well-balanced small 
combination of instruments that has a distinct tone 
color of its own. The musical soul that is too lofty 
to enjoy such an orchestra as we recently listened 
to in a Chicago hotel is not for us. Jazz and sym- 
phony—a little of each at the proper time, in the 
proper place and in not too large doses—keep the 
musical mind sweet and the heart happy. We shall 
never forget that, the first day we met Leopold 
Godowsky—it was eleven years ago in Vienna—he 
invited us to accompany him to a performance of 
“The Merry Widow,” which he had seen many times 
and enjoyed enough to go still again. We-came to 


_the conclusion that, if so supreme a musician as 


Godowsky took delight in lighter music, our own 
taste for it could not be so vulgar as some seemed 
to think, 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


No, Ethelinda, the caption “Efficient Cats at 
Ravinia” merely was a misprint and not a fling at 
the prima donnas. It should have read: ‘Efficient 
Casts at Ravinia.” 

RZ e® 

Where is the musical Smuts, to bring the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union, and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, together again ? 

eRe, 

Suggested program for one of Henry Hadley’s 

hot nights’ concerts at the Stadium: 


Medley, “Siberia” ...........-sseeeee- Giordano 
“Le Neige” (“The Snow”) ............ Bemberg 
“North” (from symphony) ..........-+. Hadley 
mh! de. SR oO es Alkan 
CEI SUMUIB ST Soja ce codec vaensedupteeues Lange 
“The Skaters” (from “Propheéte’)..... Meyerbeer 
Se Baw Mw? soi s 6 USES ele es Sousa 
WEIR sss. SSE EL SUPER ulate Gounod 
i... AR SA Sp Syren per resi ee ure sarurne Saint-Saéns 


J. P. F. reminds the world cynically that, “Not 
every one who gains a musical scholarship is a 
musical scholar.” 

eRe, 

Chicago has found that in grand opera it is not 
the initial cost but the upkeep that counts most 
heavily. 

zr e 

La Belle France is not so unlike America after 
all in matters artistic. Reports have it that La 
Belle took the recent defeat of Carpentier a million 
times more to heart than it did the failure in Amer- 
ica of “Marouf” and “The Bluebird” at the Metro- 
politan. 

eRe 


What has become of merriment in music? Our 
modern composers sometimes smile cynically in 
tones, but they never make music that bubbles over 
with real joyousness. The foolery of satirists like 
Satié, Ravel, Goossens, and other men of the mo- 
ment is sophisticated and ironical jesting, but it is 
not hearty merry making and it does not arouse 
any such desire in the listener. We defy an ultra- 
modern composer to write such a truly gay, spark- 
ling and mirthful piece, for instance, as Hummel’s 
rondo, op. 11—and that was created before the year 
1800. Compared to the hilarious tonal spirit of 
the Hummel rondo, the wry laughter of the mod- 
ern melancholics sounds like the cackle of Mephis- 
topheles. Laugh, gentlemen, laugh, and the world 
will laugh with you. Sob out the 
which you don’t really feel in your hearts, and the 
world will sing popular songs and buy jazz records. 

eRe 


Hummel, by the way (1778-1837) was a much 
greater man than the casual music lover realizes. 
It was.no less an authority than Moszkowski who 
wrote: “Chopin never would have written his E 
minor concerto if it had not been preceded by the 
one in B minor, by Hummel.” Also the A minor 
Hummel concerto, in its very opening measures, has 
suggestions of Chopin’s in E minor. Throughout 
all of Hummel’s piano works are passages and fig- 
urations which Chopin used as the groundwork of 
his own, and which he built upon with those mar- 
velous resources of harmony, color sense, melody 
and constructive power that formed the essence of 
his monumental genius. 

enRre 

Chopin, like Beethoven, never seems to weaken 
from time, exposure or abuse. 

nem, 

Summertime, when our readers have plenty of 
leisure, always increases the contents of our mail 
bag materially. Letters in praise and in criticism 
are about equally divided. Marion Lasker, of Chi- 
cago, however, leads all the rest of the compliment- 
ers, when she writes under date of July 20: “I con- 
sider your column the best in America and I con- 
sider you a genius.” Marion is right. We are a 
genius. ‘The way we know it is that we rarely are 
on time when we make an engagement, we like to 
stay up late at night, and we hate to pay our bills. 
We never have discovered the rest of the signs of 
genius about ourself, but surely the aforemen- 
tioned are sufficient proof. 

eRe 


G. P. writes: “The three columns I read regu- 
larly are yours, Irvin Cobb’s and Don Marquis’.” 
We were not aware that Cobb contributed a regular 


Weltschmerz - 


column to any paper. Strangely enough, of all the 
humor written in America we do not enjoy Cobb’s, 
and only rarely that of Don Marquis—a fact which 
is no reflection whatsoever upon the ability of those 
gentlemen to make many persons laugh. 

nre F 


It takes the Morning Telegraph to inform an 
ignorant world that Solomon’s temple had no pipe 
organ. Of course not. Solomon was wise and hav- 
ing adjudicated the well known contest of the two 
mothers and the baby, was not seeking to be both- 
ered about settling the quarrels of the choir singers. 

ene 

And then, suppose Solomon had praised the sing- 
ing of the soprano and drawn upon his head the 
jealousy of all the cohorts of legal and lefthanded 
Mrs. Solomons. 

zeRme*e 


Frederick Donaghey, reformed music critic and 
now of the High Command of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, furnishes the following information for 
which we sent out a general call: . 

New York, July 21, 1921. 

My Dear Leonarp Ltesinc: 

“Why,” you ask, in the issue dated today, as if you were 
posing a knockout inquiry—‘'Why has London a regular 
summer season of music, while during the same term 
American cities close up their concert halls and opera 
houses?” Of the numerous correct replies, the best, per- 
haps, is that the printers need the money. Sir Thomas 
Beecham dropped the last of his final wad of £140,000 try- 
ing to give London some opera in May, June and July of 1920 
in Covent Garden. Do you mind, now that nearly everybody 
else is out of the city, taking my word for it that, apart 
from the orchestra, it was one awful try? Those who 
went at all did so on conscription rather than by subscrip- 
tion. I am in clean alignment with De Quincy (who said 
it first) and Bernard Shaw in their assertion that England 
is the most musical of all national identities; but the Eng- 
lish do not buy tickets for opera, concert or recital save in 
those exceptional cases (as for Josef Hofmann, Fritz 
Kreisler or Jascha Heifetz) which are logically required 
to prove the rule. The one near approach to a complete 
reaction to Something Good after Heifetz left London in 
June of 1920 was a two-thirds sell out of Wigmore Hall, 
seating 500 persons, to an all-Stravinsky program of odds 
and ends, mostly new, with wellnigh perfect singers and 
players, and with the clever Ansermet conducting. 

In imposing taxes to help make up the incredible sums 
required by the Government to pay union laborers their 
bonuses awarded for striking and to permit of passenger 
train crews of twelve conductors and ticket punchers to 
each passenger, the Exchequer heads thoughtfully ruled that 
no tax should be collected on passes or free admissions to 
theaters and to musical entertainments. So, as the English 
are already taxed to between 145 and 162 per cent. of gross 
income, they avoid further burden by the simple process 
of using passes exclusively. When three bright young sales- 
women called one day to ask me for “six or so tickets for 
your next Heifetz concert,” I explained that we were sell- 
ing tickets, and they backed from me with that fear-filled 
look in their eyes which clearly indicated that | classified 
as a madman. 

However, the laws contain no provision denying the 
right of printers to collect pay for furnishing tickets, pro- 
grams, posters, etc.; so it is to their interest to keep Lon- 
don tuned up the year round. 


Re 

“Rival Song Birds” is the title of an editorial in 
the Times of July 24. The essay does not deal with 
opera singers, however, but discusses the feathered 
songsters of England and America in regard to 
their relative claims for the vocal championship of 
the bird world. Strangely enough, the musico- 
ornithological critics who are quoted, seem to ap- 
proach their task in much the same spirit and with 
the use of the same terms, as their confreres who 
set up as judges of the human warblers. John Bur- 
roughs and Frank M. Chapman are given by the 
Times article as the defenders of American bird- 
song, and Horace Hutchinson takes the side of the 
British songsters. The late Burroughs held that the 
much admired British chaffinch “has none of the 
flutelike melody and serene devotional quality of 
our thrush strains—it was a shrill whistling poly- 
glot never to my ear melodious.” Chap- 
man was disappointed in the Surrey nightingales to 
which he listened in their traditional evening reci- 
tals. The Chapman verdict is this: ? 

As a whole the song lacked the force, crescendo and 
diminuendo effects of a continuous effort. It is a surpris- 
ingly loud song, in tone a decided whistle; a wonderfully 
voluble, varied but rather hard performance. At times, 
a measure or two suggested portions of the song of our 
nocturnal singer, the chat, and again some of the more 
rapid calls reminded one of certain notes of the Carolina 
wren, but-as a whole we have no bird whose song resembles 
that of the nightingale. 

The blackbird, skylarks. (whose “‘brilliant twitter- 
ings and long drawn reelings” did not appeal to Mr. 
Chapman) the pipit, and. blackcap, all come in for 
faint praise. The willow warbler, however, appears 
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to be the Galli-Curci of the English outdoors, for 
its performance is called by Mr. Chapman, “that 
charming bit of bird music, the easy, flowing, grace 
ful, natural song.” 

nee 


In Quarter-Notes, a publication put forth by the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman has a valuable article which he calls 
“Some Views on American Music.” Chief Cad- 
man reminds his readers of the time when ex-Presi- 
dent Taft was Candidate Taft and making stump 
speeches. from the rear of his “Special.” A mill 
hand in an Eastern factory town shouted to him, 
“Say, what’s to become of the poor laboring man?” 
To which the tour-worn candidate answered some 
what wearily and enigmatically, “God knows!” The 
same answer might be applied, according to Cad- 
man, to the question, “What is the future of Ameri- 
can music?” All we can do, says he, is to treasure 
a healthy hope for American music and work like 
fury to realize it. American music “is a_ child, 
young and healthy,” and already is growing encour 
agingly, unharmed by occasional patronizing criti- 
cism which is meant to be stunting. “It is good to 
see more American music being played each season 
by our symphony orchestras, and the conductors are 
fast recognizing the fact that before we walk we 
must crawl. Give us a chance to hear our defects 
and we shall learn. Some critics make a wry face 
at even seeing us creep. This foolish attitude has 
to go, before any.real art can triumph in Amer 
ica.” A good point made by Cadman is that Ameri- 
can operas should be produced in greater numbers, 
so as to make the search for a success more favor- 
able. In France and Italy “they do not expect even 
one in five native works to ‘live’ or be a big suc 
cess,” but they keep on trying to find the master- 
piece, season after season. Box office success, and 
“star” exploitation are too much mixed up with 
grand opera in America where the public is stimu- 
lated into caring more for singers than for opera 
itself. ‘The general opera lover and the American 
opera lover (if there is such a person) must be- 
come more vitally concerned in native endeavor if it 
is ever to succeed. The general demand, a: unified 
demand on the part of the seat holder and the Ameri- 
can musician and the critic, can cause any impres- 
ario to maintain producing courage.” 

Rem e 

Often we are astounded at the nonchalance with 
which young persons choose a musical career as 
their life’s work, and especially when they elect to 
become composers. Later they complain when their 
works do not figure on programs together with 
Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, and Wagner. Then 
we wonder which is more important, to soothe the 
wounded vanity of the disappointed egotists or to 
preserve our own intelligence and artistic balance. 

nme 

Of the formation of orchestras in New York, 
there is no end, 

a nd 

Edwin Franko Goldman and his band played for 
John D. Rockefeller at his home on his eighty- 
second birthday, and an unauthentic rumor has it 
that'the conductor headed the program with his own 
setting of “Praise John from Whom Oil Blessings 
Flow.” 

zn Re 

Zandonai has hit the modern idea by naming his 
new opera “Giulietta e Romeo” (‘Juliette and 
Romeo”). It was the late lamented Huneker who 
suggested, too, that Wagner’s best opera should be 
called “Isolde and Tristan.” All the operatic heroes, 
in fact, are somewhat masochistic and the ladies in 
the case nearly always sadistic, 

2 Re 

Nilly (at the Stadium 
‘Song of the Volga Boatmen.’ 

Willy: “The vulgar boatmen ? 
refined, though, doesn’t it?” 

eRe 

Oratorio is desperately ill and not expected to 
May its ashes rest in pieces. 

Ree 

J. P. Callahan wishes us to estimate how many 
American conductors lead European orchestras. 
We are no mathematician—and that is the final sign 
of our genius. Our greatest feat in mathematics 
was pefformed just before we began the alleged 
study of algebra and were still struggling in the 
mazes of ratio and proportion. The example was 
given to us: “If eight horses eat six bales of hay in 
three days, how many bales of hay would twelve 
horses eat in nine days?” Our answer, after tedious 
figuring and calculating, was: “634 horses.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


concert): “That is the 


It sounds quite 


recover, 
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JOSEF HOFMANN PLEADS: “PROTECT THE ART” 


Under the above title an article by Josef Hof- 
mann, or, rather, “as told to the Music Editor by 
Mr. Hofmann,” appeared in the Music Week issue 
of the New York Globe, upon which some comment 
would seem to be of interest. 

In order that the matter should be properly un- 
derstood it seems best to give the Globe article in 
full. Here it is: 


| applaud the effort to spread musical knowledge. 

What is not understood of art naturally and through 
traditional and family heredity may be stimulated artifi- 
cially and by propagandistic methods. That is good. The 
more people we have to understand fine music, the better 
it will be for the people. 

But pause a moment, In the effort to arouse the people 
to art, is art to be made to suffer? Then I shout “Stop.” 
1 will not see art desecrated, despoiled, weakened, cast in 
the mire and robbed of its garments of regal dignity. 

| am an artist who falls in abasement before his mon- 
arch, his art. For me, the most serious works of the 
master creators are the crowning achievement of life 
itself, the excuse almost for all else that has been the 
function of existence. If the world grows ugly and life 
loses her bloom, if all winds are ill winds, and the sun- 
shine seems sickly and pale, if we turn our eye dubiously 
about us—we can always turn to the beauty of great souls 
which has been given to humanity, or rather to that select 
portion of humanity which has the ability to understand, 
to comprehend, to appreciate. 

Art is what it is, irrespective of hearers, seers, feelers. 
It is all in all in its majesty, though there be not any one 
to applaud, Art is the expression of a master mind and 
heart which cannot be moved by crowds, by rewards, by 
praise, by recognition. 

I would play my music though all America should 
shrink from the concert hall to the places of cheaper 
amusement and I should die in ecstasies, knowing, feeling, 
understanding, touching the hem of the mighty. 

1 am the most arbitrary of creatures where art is con- 
cerned, I cannot make concessions to spread fine music. 
That is to say, | would never play a composition which 
I considered beneath the level of art, though I have often, 
to my dismay, been forced to play programs not of the 
ultra-high standards 1 would have desired, That is to 
say, that while I should have preferred to do a Bach- 
trahms-Beethoven program, I have often added some 
more demanded composition of the masters to fill out the 
ensemble preferred by my public. But never, never have 
| placed a composition on my program which did not 
belong on the high-standard recital platform. 

The thing I dread with the artificial stimulation of art 
understanding is that art may stoop to conquer. Such 
a procedure is unworthy. If the coming of the people to 
art could be accomplished without a sacrifice of the art 
standards, well and good, 

But there is always the terrific danger of making con- 
cessions which are disastrous, not to the people, but to 
art. Thus, let me give you a little instance out of my 
own experience, I played some years ago with Gerardy, 
the cellist, and Kreisler, the violinist. We were doing a 
certain work, and we decided that it would be best to 
vary the tempo and the intonations in one movement for 
different sections of the country. In staid Boston we 
would keep to the traditional, dignified, majestic attitude. 
In New Vork we would quicken and popularize the 
mood, and out west we would become quite jovial and 
free. Now, in none of the three variations did we go 
beyond a highly musical and classical style, But we felt 
that New York and the “west would not like the stilted, 
ancient style of the original form, which Boston could 
digest. 

Analyze this situation, What was happening We were 
making concessions to the audience. We were changing 
(though artistically and in a dignified way) the tradi- 
tions of our art. Bad! Were we other than Kreisler, 
Gerardy, and Hofmann would we have known where to 
stop? Where is the dividing line? I would answer it at 
once and say there is no dividing line other than the best 
and the highest. 

The tendency among those who face an audience is to 
please the public. The attitude of art is to please itself. 
The average artist who knows that in an audience of two 
thousand there are two hundred who understand the very 
highest, a thousand who are in between, and eight hun- 
dred who are quite impossible—will forget the two hun- 
dred and play up the eighteen hundred, Isn't it logical? 
Art in its true state plays its best in a dignity which will 
not permit it to consider anything! 

It has been said that art is like a mountain which is 
beautiful, though one or ten million look upon it. But 
what about the mountain when tourists begin to despoil 
it? What about the Alps which are no longer what they 
were, because there are hotels, knick-knack stands, all 
over the sides? 

I am not a pessimist. I am a believer in the highest. 
1 raise the warning to you who are waging the highly 
laudable movement to bring the people to art. 

Do not despoil. Do not lower. Do not weaken and 
dilute. 

With the coming of quantities is the tendency to forget 
qualities, 

This is my plea: In bringing people to art, do not 
change art. 

Let the star be not a fallen star. Let it stand steadfast 
and brilliant in the firmament, with ladders reaching up- 
ward only as far as ladders can be built. 

Do not let history repeat itself, that the larger audiences 
become mobs and marauders. 

Protect art. 


The general spirit of this article must be most 
heartily applauded. “In bringing people to art, do 
not change art.” Such a thing has never been 
thought of by those who in this country are advo- 
cating art for the people. The only people who 
will ever bring that danger upon us are the charla- 
tans who would do anything for public recognition. 

But that is not the whole of the question. When 


Mr. Hofmann says: “The thing I dread with the 
artificial stimulation of art understanding is that art 
may stoop to conquer,” he utters a phrase that is 
meaningless. Art cannot stoop to conquer. The 
artist may, and sometimes does, but art, never! 

The question is, how, by what means, can the 
people be brought up to art—to the highest of art? 
Art cannot get down to the people. A sonata, a sym- 
phony, a concerto, is what it is—essentially un- 
changeable. How can it stoop to the people? Evi- 
dently it can not. The people must be brought up 
to its level. By what means is this to be accom- 
plished? By playing this supremely classical music 
over and over again to them until they learn to love 
it? Or by giving them something they can under- 
stand and enjoy and gradually building up their 
taste to higher things? 

The fact is that people can not be forced to come 
to concerts any more than they can be forced to 
come to church. Therefore they can not be reached 
at all unless something to their taste is offered them. 
Does Mr. Hofmann think it better to leave these 
poor people who have not seen the light out in the 
outer darkness, or to get them in and deliver the 
message by any possible means? The message is 
the greatest of all messages, the message of art. 
But no mesage is worth anything unless it is un- 
derstood, and the ignorant cottager who gets his 
message from a simple folk song or hymn is surely 
as worthy of it as are those of us who understand 
the language of the great masters. 

Just think once of the person who has never in 
his life listened with enjoyment or emotion to a 
piece of music—to whom music has never meant 
anything! And then think of the first awakening 
of emotion in such a person by music. That mo- 
ment is epochal—just as much so for that individual 
as the first awakening of musical sense in the human 
race. If we musicians have one duty it is to try to 
awaken that emotion, to try to train it and develop 
it until it vibrates in unison with the highest 
thoughts of the great masters. 

It matters not by what means this is accomplished. 
Mistakes will be made. That is inevitable. But let 
it not be thought that those who are striving to 
attain this end could ever desecrate the art that is 
their religion. If that is possible it will be done, 
not by these missionaries but by insincere musicians 
who will sacrifice anything to satisfy their ambition. 

a 


NATIONALISTIC 


The following letter, contributed to the New 
York Times, is so strong and so convincing, that it 
is reprinted in full. Although it refers to art, and 
not to music, its meaning should be impressed upon 
every American musician, whether composer or in- 
terpreter. Especially is this true of the phrase with 
which the second paragraph opens: “An art is na- 
tionalistic when it reflects in its technic the soul 
and atmosphere of the country where it originates.” 
That fact might well be taken to heart by those of 
our musicians whose technic is solidly and unre- 
servedly European. Note the following: 

In last Sunday’s issue of your paper a letter is published 
by Isidore Konti, N. A., in which he refers to the art of 
Whistler, and of Sargent as being “American” despite the 
fact that they lived a great deal in Europe. Personally I 
cannot see how Whistler’s art can be regarded as American, 
seeing that it is founded on the Japanese and developed in 
the characteristics of Europe. 

An art is nationalistic when it reflects in its technic the 
soul and atmosphere of the country where it originates. 
In W histler $ nocturnes, symphonies and sonatas, yes, and 
even in his portraits, the very soul and atmosphere of 
Europe, particularly England, are expressed. Those dreamy 
cadences could not have been developed with such consistent 
artistry except in the very country that promoted them. 
Sargent may be regarded as American, for his staccato 
brilliance is reflective of the soul and atmosphere of Amer- 
ica. 

In my own very humble opinion the art of America is 
most nationalistic in the realm of illustration and design. 
: IvAN GRAHAM Dovuss_e. 

Edgewater, June 22, 1921. 


SOUTH AMERICAN OPERA 


Giving opera in South America means contend- 
ing with certain difficulties. The Bonetti season at 
the Colon, Buenos Aires, was scheduled to start on 
May 19 but did not get under way until May 23; 
the tenor, Martinelli, and contralto, Lazzari, were 
snowbound for nearly a fortnight on the other side 
of the Andes and unable to get across, while Clau- 
dia Muzio, Giulio Crimi and Giorgio Polacco, the 
artistic director, arrived nearly a fortnight overdue 
from New York—so K. H. Stottner, our Monte- 
video correspondent, writes us. The season was 
started on May 23 with Massenet’s “Manon,” the 
heroine singing in French and the hero in Italian, 
while Panizza conducted with more vigor than dis- 
cretion. 
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On May 25, the National Feast Day, Marie Bar- 
rientos made her first appearance in five years, 
winning a gratifying success in the “Barber of Se- 
ville’ and sharing the honors with Galeffi, who 
pleased greatly in the title role. 

The following evening Bonetti attempted “Got- 
terdammerung” in Italian. “No doubt,” writes Mr. 
Stottner, “with a dozen or so performances, ‘Got- 
terdammerung’ may perhaps be whipped into some 
shape or form, but the first performance was an 
utter disaster artistically, and spoke very poorly of 
the artistic instincts of the maestro and director.” 

Concert artists who visited South America this 
spring included Wilhelm Backhaus, pianist; Ferenc 
De Vecsey, violinist, who repeated his success of 
last year, and Tina Lerner. 

pipeinitalatite 


BUSINESS CO-OPERATION 


The Michigan State Federation of Music Clubs, 
which has been steadily flourishing and developing 
under the presidency of Mrs. Norris R. Wentworth, 
of Bay City, held its annual convention the other 
day at Houghton, where it had been invited by the 
St. Cecilia Club. On the three days of the conven- 
tion—June 28, 29 and 30—the Houghton National 
Bank, which must be a live institution with a live 
advertising man, referred in its advertisements to 
the convention. This displays a progressive public 
spirit which is worthy of emulation in larger places. 
It links music with business and the sooner the 
business man of America becomes convinced that 
music really means something to a community, the 
sooner will music really flourish in this country. 
Because they are interesting as a new and novel 
move in a new direction, the three advertisements 
are reproduced herewith. At the bottom of each 
one the bank had its own name and nothing more: 





THE ST. CECILIA CLUB. 


Houghton is fortunate in its St. Cecilia Club. This or- 
ganization, composed of musical artists and music lovers, is 
a real asset in a statement of community resources. 

The talent they have brought to our city has always been 
of a superior quality. And this has not been solely for their 
own enjoyment; our people have been urgently invited to 
attend, In so doing they gained a valuable lesson in musical 
appreciation, 

And musical appreciation. opens the mind to those harmonies 
that give a nobler, sweeter, purer tone to our mental, moral 
and spiritual natures, 

The St, Cecilia Club has conferred a distinct honor upon 
Houghton in having the Michigan Federation of Music clubs 
hoid its session here, Beginning today this city will be 
the center of Musical Michigan. A program of unusual 
attractiveness awaits you, Take advantage of the opportunity. 

The Houghton National delights to compliment the Club 
and welcome its guests. Any agency that makes for pleasure, 
happiness and harmony is ever worthy of our commendation. 








MUSIC: ITS POWER AND INFLUENCE. 

The St. Cecilia Club, in educating and sustaining a love for 
all that is choice and beautiful and true in music, is opening 
wide the portals of our beings to a grander conception and 
translation of those better thoughts we have eagerly sought 
to express. 

Ingersoll has said: “Language is not subtle enough, tender 
enough, to express all we feel; and when language fails, 
the highest con deepest longings are translated into music.” 

The orator, possessed of an extensive vocabulary and a 
voice modulated to interpret the varied shades of expression, 
must give way to the great singer who conveys the deeper 
meaning of the lines upon the wings of song and impress 
it indelibly upon the tablets of the heart. ‘Of all the arts,” 
says Sir Arthur Sullivan, “I think usic has the most 
mighty, universal and immediate effect.” 

he artists who are the guests of the St. Cecilia Club 
have attained their proud position of musical eminence 
through years of study. If you or any of us are to achieve 
success it must be by the same route. Steady, studious, 
persistent effort is demanded in all things,—even to building 
a savings account, 








YOUR CHILDREN’S MUSIC. 


You may think your boy and girl have “no ear for 
music;” that they do not possess the power to discriminate 
between the mediocre and the beautiful in harmony. 

You may think so; but if your boy and girl come under 
the tutelage of the St, Cecilia Club,—co-operating with the 
teachers in the schools of Houghton and Hancock,—a delight- 
ful surprise awaits you. 

The children are being given an education in musical 
appreciation via the primrose path of melody and oral in- 
struction. In the “Listeners Lessons’? a phonograph record 
is played. A short, interesting explanation is given. It may 
be days before that particular record is again used, but 
when it is, see how quickiy the upraised hands appear—the 
signal for permission to give the name and recite the lesson. 

This is but one of the departments that engage the activi- 
ties of this meritorious organization, It is especially in- 
terested in the children. To open their minds and attune 
their ears to receive the sublime harmonies of the world’s 
choicest music is its great, desire. And it is a labor of love. 


Just can’t think how to link up the splendid work of the 
St. Cecilia Club with the “Savings Account” idea. How 
would you do it? 











This is good advertising for the bank; better ad- 
vertising for the St. Cecilia Club; and best of all 


for music in general. When the next convention 
comes along—in Michigan or elsewhere—perhaps 
some business house, not necessarily a bank, will 
adopt the idea to the mutual advantage of itself and 
the convention. And if no business house seems 
live enough to take it up voluntarily, a hint from 
someone interested in the convention would very 
likely help. . 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
. FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 








“NO ARTIST OR TEACHER EVER MADE A REAL AND LASTING SUC- 
CESS WITHOUT A GOOD GENERAL EDUCATION”—H. L. BUTLER 


ARTICLE V. 


[The following letter from no less an authority than 
Dean Butler of the School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
vena of Kansas is received with real pleasure and 

reciation. We gladly publish it in our forum. We 
publish i it all the more gladly, indeed, because it does 
nal agree with our point of view. Our wish is not to 
be dictatorial but to be of real service to our readers 
by getting at the truth, We welcome opinions of all 
sorts, especially if they are expressed clearly and log- 
ically, and reasons given, as they are in this letter 
from Dean Butler. 

[And if we comment upon the letters we receive, it 
is done, not in the spirit of criticism, but for the pur- 
pose of encouraging that friendly discussion through 
which alone the uth can be revealed. So far as Dean 
Butler’s letter is concerned, comment suggests itself 
with regard to the final passage only. It is therein 
stated that “no artist or teacher ever made a real and 
lasting success without a good general education.” Is 
that a fact? Is it true that the world’s great artists 
(excluding singers), that our own successful pianists, 
violinists, and conductors, have all of them had good 
general educations? 

[This is, when you come to think of it, a point of 
supreme importance. If it is a fact, then the case of 
those who believe in a general education for music 
students is amply supported. If it is not a fact, then 
other arguments must be offered in support of their 
contention. Can anybody give us any information as 
to the extent of schooling enjoyed by successful ar- 
tists? Please write and tell us what you know about 
this.—Editor’s Note.] 

THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE 
ScHoor or Fine Arts 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
July 9, 1921, 
To the Musical Courier: 

“Should a music student who intends to make music a 
career, either as an artist or teacher, have a high school or 
college education ?” 

In the first place, the artist or the teacher must be thor- 
oughly educated musically. No one can dispute this. In the 
second place, no artist or teacher who is thoroughly edu- 
cated in music was ever injured or handicapped by having 
a first class general education. The question is, “Can a 
student secure a first class musical education and, at the 
same time, obtain a good general education ?” 

At once a difference must be made between the instru- 
mentalist and the vocalist. The instrumentalist, to secure 
an adequate technic, must practice many more hours a week 
than the vocalist. The instrumentalist deals with pure 
music; the vocalist deals with words set to music. There- 
fore, a knowledge of the various literatures is of the great- 
est importance to the vocalist and of little or no importance 
to the instrumentalist. If a vocalist makes a real success 
without a knowledge of the literatures from which his 
songs, operas and oratorios are drawn, he makes this suc- 
cess in spite of his ignorance, and not because of it. 

I cannot imagine any first class instrumentalist makigg 
a success of his work without a thorough knowledge of 
harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, and form and 
analysis. On the other hand, we know that many vocalists 
have made real and lasting successes with a very slight 
knowledge of these branches of music study. On the 
whole, I think that the instrumentalist, to get a first class 
music education, must spend at least double the amount of 
time in music study that the vocalist must spen 

The best music pedagogues agree that the young student 
of high school age should not practice over four hours a 
day, and many of them place the limit at three hours. This 
gives at least another three or four’ hours every day which 
can be used in the study of such subjects as make up a good 
general education. If the student spends five or six years 
in high school, instead of the usual four, he can easily ob- 
tain a high school education without sacrificing anything of 
his musical education. 

To the question, “Should the musician have a college 
education?” meaning by ¢hat a four year education in a 
college of liberal arts, I should say emphatically, “No!” 
Many of the best law, medicine and engineering schools in 
the country demand one or two years of college work pre- 
paratory to entrance to the vocational school. Certainly 
the musician does not need more general education than 
does the lawyer, the doctor or the engineer. 

My advice to the music student is as follows: 

First, make your plans to give each day, each week, eacfr 
year, time sufficient to secure a thorough knowledge of 
music technic, music theory and music history. The vo- 
calist must also study thoroughly the various literatures. 
This will not take up all of your time. Give the rest of 
your time to securing a good general education. By all 
means, get a thorough high school education. When the 
time comes for advanced music study, try to study in a 
community where you can at the same time use part of your 
time studying advanced academic subjects. After you have 
become a young professional musician and are seeking to 
establish yourself and build up a reputation, spend a certain 
time each day in reading good books on some subject other 
than music. Keep this up throughout your life. Your 
music education will not suffer. Your general education 
will widen your horizon, deepen your sympathies and make 
you a fit member of society. 

And finally: No artist or teacher ever made a real and 


lasting success without a good general education. You 
may secure yours in a school, where you will have every 
aid and the advice of educated men and women. Or you 
may get it by observation, by reading and study, with only 
your own poor wits to guide you. But no matter how you 
get it, you must get it, or failure or a small success will be 
yours, H. L. Butier. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 
INTERFERED WITH 


ARTICLE VI. 

There is something very impressive about the terse brev- 
ity of the letters that follow. We have asked for facts and 
opinions, and these letters give us facts and opinions in 
equal degree. They give the names of artists who are cul- 
tured in the ordinary branches of learning as well as music, 
and the first of the two concludes that “the argument that 
a general education interferes with technical development 
is well refuted by the technical perfection of these artists.” 
So be it! But it is also necessary for our purpose (which 
must not be lost sight of) to know how these artists got 
their general education? Did they get it by following the 
ordinary high school or college course? That is the ques- 
tion we are dealing with: should music students go to high 
school or college, both or either? 

For it has been our observation that people who are 
eminently successful in one cultural branch often pick up 
and absorb an amazing general knowledge. This is also 
true of many successful business men who have “gone to 
work as office boys” or “never had a day’s schooling after 
they were twelve years old.” There has been no argument 
that musicians should be illiterate, or that they are illiterate. 
The argument has been that, during the high school and 
college age, they should put their whole mind and will and 
energy on learning music. 

To practice four hours a day (that is the minimum), fo 
get through the masterpieces of the classic literature, to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the works of Palestrina and 
the Ecclesiastical and Polyphonic schools, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, 
Wagner and a dozen others—piano music, choral music, 
orchestra music, chamber music and opera—to learn coun- 
terpoint strict and free, ancient and modern, sight singing, 
solfege, harmony, form, composition, arrangement, orches- 
tration, score reading, conducting, etc., to name only the 
practical branches, is truly a colossal task, and we still are 
not convinced, in spite of the arguments of our correspond- 
ents, that it could be done in conjunction with any course 
of school or college study that monopolizes the day from 
nine till four. 

Boston, Mass., July 12, 1921. 
68 Pinckney St. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I note with interest your Article No, 2 on “A Generali Education 
for Music Students,’ and while I agree with you that it is not 
absolutely necessary in the case of an artist, | emphatically believe 
that a teacher should have at least the equivalent of a high school 
training. It must be recognized that to be a completely successful 
pedagogue one should have the necessary educational as well as the 
practical musical training. 


Also on the other hand singers like Farrar, McCormack, Amato, 


Werrenrath and Murphy, all of whom stand at the head of their 
profession, have had superior educational training, and instrumental- 
ists like Ganz, Bauer, Thibaud, Beatrice | arrison and Ethel 
Leginska are highly cultured men and women as well as practical 
successful artists. The argument that a general education interferes 
with technical development is well refuted by the technical perfec- 
tion of the above artists. In fact these are only a few of the countless 
succesful musicians who have deemed it necessary to have an educa- 
tional training on a par with their practical musical training. Doubt- 
less many will disagree with me, but certainly no one can question 
but what an educational training enhances an artist’s natural musical 
ability just as it helps the average business man to become more 
successtul in his fields. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Harry FE. Fay. 


BROADENS A PERSON’S 
PLAYING 
ARTICLE VIL. 


Our second letter brings up points that are worthy of 
consideration. For instance, our correspondent says that a 
general education broadens a person’s mind, and this will 
naturally broaden one’s playing also. Is that a fact? Does 
that appeal to our readers as being true? Is it education 
that broadens a person’s mind, or mixing with people ? 
Are not some of the narrowest of people the “professors”? 
Why, the thing has come down to us as a joke and a 
proverb, What do you think about this point? Let us 
hear from you. 

Again, our correspondent speaks of the value of lan- 
guages. That recalls a very delightful and amusing inter- 
view the writer once had with Puccini. The writer spoke 
no Italian, Puccini nothing but Italian. He was charming 
about it, understood exactly what was wanted, played some 
of his music, gave the writer a still cherished photograph, 
introduced his family. But with it all, the fact remains 
that he could speak only Italian. He has probably picked 
up several languages since those days, but it would be a 
far fetched argument to claim that they aided him in his 
work. The fact is that he was a great composer with just 
his own native tongue and no other. But Puccini is a 
great student—of music. He knows the classics and he 
keeps up to date with the moderns. What else he may know 


the writer cannot say. Does it really matter? 
On the other hand, this all seems to be refuted by the 
strong and vigorous statements of the letter here quoted. 
(Continued on page 41.) 


I SEE THAT— 


Ben H. Atwell is suing the Chicago Opera Association for 
$6,000, alleging that he was discharged “wrongfully 
and without just cause.” 

Raymond Walters succeeds William A. Alexander as dean 
of Swarthmore College. 

Josef Mann, of the Berlin Opera, will sing tenor roles at 
the Metropolitan next season. 

A piano is needed for the men’s psychopathic ward at 
Bellevue Hospital. 

Anna Miller now is manager of the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mana-Zucca’s piano concerto was performed in San Jose, 
Cal., July 17. 

The San Carlo organization begins a season of four weeks 
at the Manhattan Opera House on September 26, 

According to the New York Tribune, jazz is dying and 
publishers are racking their brains tor a new craze in 
music, 

Moritz Emery, pianist, gave 7 recital in Bloomsburg, Pa., 
Thursday evening, July 

Emma Roberts has od an unusual program for her 
appearance at the forthcoming Buffalo festival. 

There is no truth in the report that Galli-Curci will tour 
Japan in the fall. 

The Bonetti opera season in Buenos Aires, scheduled to 
start May 19, did not get under way until May 23 
Beginning tonight, Victor Herbert will succeed Henry 

Hadley as conductor at the Stadium concerts. 

Federal Hill, where “My Old Kentucky Home” was writ 
ten, now is the property of the State of Kentucky. 

“Endion,’ ee Ong 





Alice Garrigue Mott is vacationing at the 
Lake, N 

Nelson Illingworth has written an article on the master 
songs for this week’s MusicaL Courter. 

Ignaz Friedman will fill no less than seven engage- 
ments next season at educational institutions. 

Erika Morini will make her Chicago debut with the Chi 
cago Symphony Orchestra on November 18 and 19, 
Several artists from the studios of Oscar Saenger are 

appearing as soloists at the Stadium. 

Rudolph Ganz and Edward Collins scored a success in a 
two-piano recital in Chicago. 

The eleventh annual California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Convention was held in Oakland from July 5 to 9. 

It is reported that Feodor Chaliapine, famous bass, is on 
his way to America. 

Ernest Newman, the English writer, paid a high tribute to 
Ethel Frank in the Manchester Guardian. 

$14,000 more has been given by Americans to the needy of 
the Alumni Association of the Paris Conservatoire. 

The New York Chamber Music Society filed a petition in 
bankruptcy on July 10. 

Wager Swayne will resume his teaching in Paris after 
October 1. 

Several organ scholarships are to be had at the 
Organ School, Dr. William C, Carl, director. 

Arthur Friedheim will conduct a master class at the Can 
adian Academy of Music, Toronto. 

Leon Rains has been secured by the Institute of Musical 
Art as teacher of singing and dramatic art 

Chautauqua celebrated music week from July 17 to 24 

On page 6, Alexander Roman describes some picturesque 
incidents of his four years in the Russian army. 

S. Hurok says there is an inexplicable shortage of ade 
quate concert auditoriums throughout the country 
The Houghton National Bank referred in its advertise- 
ments to the convention held by the St. Cecilia Club. 

A festival was held at the chateau of Jean de Reszke in 
honor of Amherst Webber. 

Giuseppe Camillone, blind violinist-composer, is being held 
at Ellis Island by the immigration regulations which ex 
clude persons liable to become public charges 

Eleanor Reynolds has been engaged to sing contralto roles 
with the Chicago Opera next season, 

Edna Bishop Daniel gave a reception recently in honor of 
her talented pupil, Ruth Peter. 

A motion picture was shown at the Capitol Theater last 
week which had no sub-titles. 

American Legion officers request their bands and orches- 
tras to include wedding marches in their repertoires. 

The Canton Singers’ Club won the first prize at the con 
vention of the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, 

1 “The New World Opera Singers” Seattle has a per 
08 organization for the production of good light 
ope 

Dean Harold L. Butler believes that no artist or teacher 
ever made a real and lasting success without a good 
general education. 

Wassili Leps and his orchestra are having a successful 
season at Willow Grove Park. 

Deems Taylor was married on July 11 to Mary Kenney 

Music by American composers was featured at the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary Pageant in Boston 

Annie Friedberg is celebrating her tenth year as a concert 
manager. 

Jane Cathcart entertained members of the Washington 
Heights Music Club at her home on July 22. 

Anna Fitziu score da triumph at her first appearance at 
Ravinia in “Manon.” 

Frieda Klink scored a success last Monday evening as solo 
ist with the Goldman Concert Band. 

William Simmons has made a record for the Pathé Company 
of Frank H. Gray’s “Mammy Dear.” 

Theodore Kittay Vito sailed for Europe day before yes 
terday. 

Raisa = Rimini are winning new honors in opera in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Julia Strakosch, adopted daughter of Carl Strakosch, was 
awarded $40,000 by the Probate Court in New Haven 
from the estate of her foster father. 

Florence Easton will appear five times with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra next season. 

Sir Henry Heyman, the violinist of San Francisco, will 
leave for New York on August 13. G.N, 
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RUDOLPH GANZ AND EDWARD C 
CHICAGOANS WITH THEIR 
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COLLINS ENTHUSE 
TWO-PIANO RECITAL 


Activities in the Windy City Become ot Numerous During the Warm Weather 


1921.—The coalition of two such 
Rudolph Ganz and Edward 
as interesting and makes for a rare 
was the case Tuesday morning, July 
artists combined their talents in a two 
in the Chicago Musical 


( hicago Iil., July 23, 
plendid pianist 
Collins is as unusual 
musical treat Such 
19. when these two 
piano recital at the Ziegfeld Theater, 
College’s summer series, in connection with jts master 
chool. That they work splendidly together, with admira 

finish and art, was evidenced throughout the morning's 
program, which consisted of the Bach-Phillips toccata, 
and fugue, the Mozart D major sonata, Grieg’s “Old 
Romanze with Variations,” the scherzo from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” (arranged by 
Saint-Saéns “Algerienne Suite.” Both 
best, thus providing excellent enjoy- 
present, who rewarded both artists 


lorces as 


adagiw 
Norwegian 
sohn's 
Phillips) and the 
irtists gave of them 
ment for the auditors 


Mendels 


ibundantly 

E, Ropert 
of the series of four afternoon lecture 
Robert Schmitz is giving during his 
the French pianist held the interest of 
Fine Arts Building, Monday afternoon, 
That Mr, Schmitz is a learned musician who 
what he is about, and the best way in which to pre 
with most benefit to his admirers, was ap 
parent in his philosophical talk on musical history and 
interrelationship of fine arts. Besides, Mr. Schmitz inspired 
with a program made up of Debussy, Rebikoff, 
Ireland, Scarlatti and Saint-Saens num 
played in his customary artistic and 


Scumitz Opens Lecrure Series 

recitals 
summer 
a large 


In the first 
which | 
nurse here 
gathering in the 
July 18 
knows 


ent hi ubject 


his listener 
Milhaud, 
ber which he 
finish 


Ravel 
style 


CHartes W 
Charles W. Clark gave the a series of interpreta- 
tion classes for the summer Bush Conservatory 
on Wednesday. He gave a lengthy discussion of diction in 
ong, and illustrations were very finely made by Mrs. Hess, 
a prominent contralto of Kansas City, and Miss Smith and 
Mr. Crossland, who gave a very good reading of Low's 
My Boy,” by Sidney Homer Mr. Clark concluded his 
clas by singing several groups of French and English 
songs. He brings an admirable method, keen artistic 
and intellectual insight into the interpretations of his num 
bers that are both interesting and instructive 


CLARK INTERPRETATION CLASS 
first of 
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sense 


ZenptT SINGS BEAUTIFULLY 

to hear such beautiful singing as that 
offered a large audience at Kimball 

July 20, The recital, which pre- 


pianist, was under the auspices 
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Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching fer’ Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studio: 720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. Harrison 5755 
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Epoar A. NELSON 
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An Institution of National Prominence 
courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees in 
EXPRESSION MUSIC ACTING 

LANGUAGES DANCING 
Normal Courses in these subjects and Public School 
THE GREATEST FACULTY EVER ASSEMBLED IN ANY 
INSTITUTION OF MUSIC AND KINDRED ARTS IN AMERICA 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL, Edgar A. Nelson, Dean, 
for the advanced training of exceptionally talented students 
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DORMITORIES FOR STUDENTS 


The only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining 
large dormitories for men and women students 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 12th 
Write for catalog and full information to 
M. C. JONES, Registrar 
830 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AURELIA ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Milan, Italy, Conservatory 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso Chicago Opeva Association and all the 
Principal Theatres of the world. 


Voice Placing, Coaching for Opera, Stage and Concert Deportment 
Studio: 612 Fine Arts Building Chicago 





of the American Conservatory’s summer school. Mrs. 
Zendt, among Chicago’s best sopranos of today, astonished 
her most sanguine admirers by the sheer beauty of her 
lovely voice, which continually seems to add beauty to its 
charming quality, In two groups of modern and ancient 
numbers the gifted artist delivered interpretations that stood 
out for their excellence and taste. Her listeners showed 
their unmistakable delight by*loud and long applause. It 
would be interesting to hear more of this splendid artist 
whose Chicago appearances are all too few to satisfy her 
many admirers here. 

Hotmguist-Espyorn Recitat at Bush CONSERVATORY. 

Last Saturday afternoon’s recital of the Bush Conserva- 
tory’s summer series was presented by Gustaf Holmquist 
and Bruno Esbjorn, both of whom, in splendid form, 
greatly pleased the usual large and enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Holmquist, one of the best bassos in this part of the 
country, gave of his best, which means artistic singing in 
the best sense of the word. “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” and “Where’er You Walk” (Handel), “She Alone 
Charmeth My Sadness” (Gounod), Elgar’s by Cloak. 
“A Memory,” by Fairchild, and “Possession,” by Clough- 
Leighter, served to display to best advantage his many ad. 
mirable qualifications and won him the hearts of his listen- 
ers. Mr. Esbjorn, who was heard in recital here for the 
first time last season, shared the afternoon’s honors by his 
splendid playing of Tartini’s “Devil Trill” sonata and 
Vieuxtemps’ E major concerto, besides a group of shorter 
numbers. A newcomer at the Bush this season, Mr. Esb- 
jorn has much in his favor and should prove a happy addi- 
tion to that well known conservatory’s faculty. 

Bacu Contest at Sturkow-Ryper Stuptos., 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder held a Bach contest for her pupils 
at her studios last Friday afternoon, July 15. The prelimi- 
naries had taken place the week before and there were six 
contestants. The judges were Felix Borowski, Frank Van 
Dusen, Maurice Rosenfeld and Edward Moore. 

On July 19 Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave a private recital in 
Chicago, winning her customary success. 

Marit LIGHTHALL SINGS VANDERPOOL’s SONGS. 

Marie Lighthall, soprano, filled an engagement at the 
Senate Theater during the week of July 18, during which 
time she used Frederick Vanderpool’s brilliant “’Neath the 
Autumn Moon” with much success. 

Appison Briscoe Has Recoveren. 

Addison Briscoe, teacher of piano at the Metropolitan 
Conservatory, has recovered from a serious illness and is 
enjoying a vacation among the mountains at Granite, Okla. 
He returns to Chicago in August to resume his teaching. 

Worp rrom EpMoND WARNERY. 

This office has been informed through Walter Spry that 
Edmond Warnery, well remembered as one of the popular 
tenors of the Chicago Opera Association, will teach voice 
at the American Conservatory ot Fontainebleau next sea- 
son. Mr. Warnery has also informed Mr. Spry by letter 
that he has sung this season in Anvers, Brussels and Ostend 
with much success. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Second LaForge Twilight Musicale 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen repeated the suc- 
sess of their initial “twilight musicale” Sunday afternoon, 
July 24, when they again presented a number of their artist 
students in a charming recital at the Town Hall, which 
drew a goodly number of resident musicians and friends 
of the participants into the growing audience. Though 
no announcement has been made that these splendid and 
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RUTH LLOYD KINNEY, 
Who was soloist a week or so ago with the Leman 
Symphony Orchestra at Atlantic City. On her programs 
she is featuring “Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses,” “Old 
Fashioned Garden” and “Deep In Your Eyes,” all popular 
ballads published by 7. B. Harms, Inc. This is Misa 
Kinney'’s second season with the Leman Symphony Or- 
chestra, She has also been soloist with Sousa’s Band and 
the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, Last season she 
was soloist with Conway's Band. 





gratifying performances are to be continued, those who 
have enjoyed them and those who have heard about them 
and have not had the opportunity to attend, devoutly hope 
that at some time they will be resumed. There is a distinct 
place for them in the metropolis, and the artists who are 
presented are in every way deserving of the praise and sup- 
port of the public. 

At the second recital, Ernesto Bertimen, the pianist, pro- 
vided much pleasure by his exquisite art, in which a flaw- 
less technic, finesse in nuance, and the compelling Latin 
temperament all served to lift his performance of four 
diverse compositions into the realm of the superlative. He 
is a master pianist whose keynote is sincerity, who fasci- 
nates by the beauty of his interpretations. Then Charles 
Carver, one of La Forge’s pupils who has already won an 
enviable position for himself on the American concert 
platform, sang an aria and a group of solos in which his 
sonorous bass won the admiration of the audience and 
earned for him so many recalls that only the rule of no 
encores compelled him to give place to the other singers— 
four young women from the La Forge studio, who, like 
Carver, demonstrate the superior training which enables 
them to present music of every school and period with the 
assurance of the professional and the ease, the grace, the 
artistic ripeness which characterizes all the work done by 
their mentor and accompanist, the versatile La Forge. 
These artist students included Dorothy George, contralto 
(the only one to be accompanied by another artist student, 
Dorothy Haynes) ; Marguerite Schuiling, a mezzo soprano 
of operatic quality and intensely yo ed temperament ; 
Beatrice Cast, lyric soprano of beautiful quality, used with 
discretion and telling effect, and Charlotte Ryan, whose well 
schooled and sympathetic voice always compels admiration. 
The music, performed is always refreshing, always inter- 
esting ; the diction of the singers is uniformly admirable, 
and enjoyed as an integral part of these recitals. The 
entire atmosphere of these La Forge musicales comes as a 
welcome relief to the studied effects that sometimes border 
on monotony of many more pretentious recitals in the 
heart of the music season. 


The Hilgers and Ethel Clark at Round Lake 


Elsa Hilger, the cellist, with the assistance of her sisters, 
Maria, violinist, and Breta, pianist, also with the codp- 
eration of Ethel Clark, soprano, gave a very successful 
concert at the Auditorium, Round Lake, N. Y., on Saturday 
evening, July 16. Features of the concert were Elsa Hilger’s 
fine playing of the Saint-Saéns A minor concerto and the 
Beethoven trio, op. 70, No. 1, played by the three sisters. 

Miss Clark’s contribution to the program was a group of 
old English songs sung in costume. She sang them delight- 
fully, with style and finish, and won hearty approval. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


RAVINIA ENJOYS THREE ADDITIONS 
TO ITS SUMMER OPERA REPERTORY 


“Manon,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and “Romeo and Juliet” 


Successfully Presented—Anna Fitziu Scores Brilliant Success 


Upon First Appearance as Manon—Charles Hackett Also Triumphs—Frances Peralta in “L'Amore” 


Chicago, IIl., July 23, 1921.—The success of Ravinia gs 
an operatic center is solely due to President Louis Eckstein. 
This able business man and publisher is also a great operatic 
director. Mr. Eckstein will object as vehemently to these 
words of praise as he has heretofore when this writer could 
not refrain from rhapsodizing about the acumen of Mr. 
Eckstein as a showman, but it seems only fair to give 
credit where credit is due. Mr. Eckstein stated that “in- 
stead of booming him, one should tell the truth as to Ravinia 
itself and as to the merits of the performances given there,” 
True, but it was Mr. Eckstein who made Ravinia what it is 
today—a magnet in the operatic firmament. During the 
summer months light operas are also given in St. Louis, 
and due to the publicity given to the Municipal Opera there, 
the organization has such impetus that out of town writers 
journey there to imbibe new ideas, The same is also true 
of the Zoological Park Opera of Cincinnati, to which a spe- 
cial article will be devoted in the near future, but those 
two organizations are only following the lead of Ravinia, 
which, considering the talent secured, can favorably com- 
pare with opera companies that flourish during the winter 
season. 

This week three attractions were added to the repertory : 
“Manon,” on Wednesday night; “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
on Friday, and “Romeo and Juliet,” on Saturday night. 
On Monday night motion pictures were shown in conjunc- 
tion with a musical program by members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of P. A. Cavallo. 
The balance of the week's repertory included “Aida” on 
Wednesday and “Bohéme” on Thursday. 

“MANON,” 

The initial performance of “Manon” served to present 
Anna Fitziu in a new role, that of the heroine of L’Abbe 
Prevost’s fascinating novel. By the way, it was Miss 
Fitziu’s first portrayal of the role, and let it be said she 
improved upon the characterization in several instances. 
Even if not exactly certain of the music as yet, she made 
a fine impression both as to voice and action. To dwell on 
her presentation seems at the present time unnecessary. 
Suffice to say that she was winsome as to figure and her 
singing probably the best she has given her audience since 
the beginning of her engagement at Ravinia. 

Charles Hackett is the Des Grieux par excellence. To 
be sure, he sang the role at Ravinia last season, but what a 
vast improvement since then in his rendition. Few tenors 
have ever before given better illusions of adolescence than 
Charles Hackett, who is not only a very young man, but 
also who has the physique necessary to wear the court dress 
of the Sescl ae century. So handsome a Des Grieux 
would have won many a Manon in the little hostelry of 
Amiens, and would have made quite a figure on the Cours 
la- Reine, especially had he spoken his lines as well as Hack- 
ett sang Massenet’s music. Propagandists of opera in 
English should demand from foreign singers the same study 
of the English language that artists such as Fitziu and 
Hackett have made of Italian and French, which is as good, 
if not better than that spoken by native French and Italian 
singers. To one conversant with those languages, these 
artists gave added pleasure by their impeccable enunciation 
of the text. True, Mr. Hackett made one or two musical 
errors and forgot his lines on one occasion, but these may 
well be overlooked considering the many pleasurable mo- 
ments that he gave throughout the course of the evening. 
The habitues of Ravinia always reward beautiful singing 
by warm plaudits, and their approval of the tenor’s rendi- 
tion of “The Dream” and in the next act of “Ah, fuyez” 
showed unmistakably good judgment on their part. Mr. 
Hackett’s success knew no limits and the exuberance of the 
public was justified. Leon Rothier was a dignified Count 
and the Lescaut of Graham Marr excellent. Even though 
he committed several musical errors, Mr. Marr’s presenta- 
tion as a whole was so delightfully piquant, so full of good 
humor, bringing out all the rascality of the unscrupulous 
cousin of Manon as to obliterate from memory those trying 
incidents. Louis D’Angelo was a well groomed and well 
voiced D’Bretigny; Paolo Ananian, a funny Guillot; Mar- 
gery Maxwell and her associates were up to standards in 
the smaller roles. 

Words of praise are also due Louis Hasselmans for his 
superb reading of the score, which, however, was blurred 
by a certain bass player, who, no doubt, must have difficulty 
in understanding the rather facile beat of the French con- 
ductor. 


“L’Amore vet Tre Ret.” 


The first performance of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore” 
brought out another large and enthusiastic audience to 
Ravinia. Frances Peralta was the Fiora and her chdarac- 
terization, to say the least, is original, untraditional, but 
very dramatic. To her, Fiora is a human being, unethereal ; 
on the contrary, quite worldly. Her conception of the role 
is far from that dreamed by the librettist and probably 
never thought of by the composer. All this does not mean 
that her interpretation is not praiseworthy, but her creation 
of the part made it a necessity to comment upon it. To 
say that it was an improvement on previous Fioras would 
be contrary to the judgment of this reporter. Yet her por- 
trayal will be ‘better understood by the masses, as she leaves 
nothing to the imagination. Even those who did not un 
derstand the Italian language and who were not cognizant 
of the plot, which was not explained in the program, had 
no difficulty to follow the opera whenever Fiora was on 
the stage. Vocally, too, her interpretation differed from 
the singing of her predecessors. Endowed with a large 
voice, Miss Peralta employed all her resources, and the re- 
sults well balanced her dramatic portrayal. The public 
liked her very much and applauded her to the echo when- 
ever opportunity presented itself. 

Leon Rothier, as Archibaldo, did his best work of the 
present season at Ravinia. Although the French basso 
seems to have lost much of his voluminous voice, this being 
manifested throughout the course of the season up to date, 
it came back as resonant and as large as ever when singing 
the Montemezzi music. In stating that he was excellent 
histrionically as well as vocally will suffice to demonstrate 
that his work was superb in every respect. Morgan 
Kingston sang gloriously and acted in a like manner the 
role of Avito and would be given highest praise here were 
it not that once more he was caught joking on the stage, and 
this at the most dramatic moment in the episode. Thus, 
when begging Fiora for a last kiss his singing of “L’ultimo, 
l'ultimo,” was very shaky, due to a very apparent desire on 
the part of the tenor to suppress laughter. A fine artist, 
Kingston should take himself a little more seriously, and if 
his sense of humor is so keen as to sce the absurdities of 
opera, he should try to refrain from showing it so plainly 
to a serious audience. Graham Marr was a satisfactory 
Manfredo and Gennaro Papi gave a truly remarkable read- 
ing of the score. 

“ROMEO AND JULIET,” 

For an excellent dinner given in honor of Isaac Van 
Grove and his wife by Mr, and Mrs. Howard Potter, at 
which the intimate friends of both families wefe invited, 
this reporter forsook his duty, and the first performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” given with Charles Hackett and Marie 
Sundelius as the lovers, will have to await a repetition be 
fore being reviewed in these columns Rene Devries. 


EDINBURGH 


(Continued from page 5) 
in the “profession,” who sell pianos, fiddles, gramophones, 
and sheet music, the artist and man of business make 
uncongenial companions. 

Rotarians, however, are not merely, or solely, men of 
business, and the great revelation to the more stolid Scots- 
man came at the principal meeting of the convention in 
the Usher Hall, which was taxed on the occasion, June 
13, to its utmost seating capacity, when, after the gorgeous 
Pageant of the Nations had passed, the president (as if 
to disprove the imputation that the Rotary movement 
in America was associated with formalism) remarked that 
part-singing had always been a feature of the Rotary 
gatherings in America, and, advising the members “to 
loosen up and sing their best,” he called on Frank W. 
Weedon, of New York, to lead the convention in song. 

The entire gathering then rose and sang with American 
heartiness and with fine harmony “Old MacDonald's Farm.” 
The song, which included imitations of farmyard fowl 
and animals, ended with a rollicking chorus. 

To say that after this enthusiasm reached its utmost 
limit of warmth and intensity, and that a bond of “cam- 
eraderie” was at once established, is to express in very 
mild language indeed the result of the president's (the 
president, by the way, was Estes Snedecor, of Portland, 
Oregon) tactful suggestion. But it is questionable 
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Cecil Fanning Preparing for Busy Season 

Cecil Fanning, whose most recent photograph ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue of the Musica. Cou- 
RIER, is now in Victoria, B, C., with H. B. Turpin, 
where he is taking a much needed rest and getting 
into shape for the coming season, which promises to 
be one of the busiest in his career. 

Mr. Fanning opens his season very auspiciously 
on October 6, when he is to be soloist at the Buffalo 
Festival, He will fill other dates in the East during 
Octoker, then going South, where he is booked for 
the month of November. In December and January 
he will tour the Middle West, while he is heavily 
booked for the South and Southwest during February 
His Pacific Coast dates will keep him very busy the 
entire month of March, after which he comes back to 
New York and sails for Europe about the middle of 
April. 

Mr. Fanning made such a deep impression in Lon- 
don and the provinces when he last appeared there, 
in the spring of 1920, that he has again been booked 
for many recitals during May and June 











whether even he realized the full extent of the compliment 
he was paying to his hosts and their fellow-countrymen. 
In the first place, it was a musical man, one of Scotland's 
best, R. W. Pentland, of Edinburgh, who originally 
brought the Rotary movement from the United States to 
Scotland. Mr. Pentland has a music-selling business in 
Edinburgh which in a comparatively few years he has, 
by the mere energy, forcefulness, and geniality of his 
personality raised from a very smal! one-horse concern 
to one of the biggest and best businesses of the kind in 
the city. 

If ever there was a man who, in the phraseology of 
Rotary, “put service before self,” that man is R. W. Pent 
land. And he is an artist of the first water. He is one 
of the best piano accompanists in Britain, and for 
years he was the official accompanist to Kirkhope’s Edin 
burgh Choir, than which, when it was at the zenith of its 
career, there was never one better in the wide world 
John Kirkhope, another enthusiastic Rotarian, now, alas, 
is dead, and the choir which only he could thoroughly 
vitalize and imbue with the electric spark of his genius, 
has followed him into the great unknown 

Prof. Donald F. Tovey, of the University of Edinburgh, 
attempted, after Kirkhope’s death, to “carry on,” but all 
in vain. The moving spirit and inspiration of the body 
had departed, and without that, it was better that it like 
wise should tacitly and silently break up, and leave an 
open door to others more in touch with the modern spirit 
perhaps, but in pure honesty of purpose and artistry of 
soul, never to be mentioned in the.same breath as the 
choir of old John Kirkhope. 

In the second place, in leading off with that song, “Old 
MacDonald’s Farm,” President Snedecor, all unknowingly, 
was giving Scotland back something of her own The 
song commences thus: 

“MacDonald had a farm 
“Ee-igh Ee-igh O! 

‘And on his farm he had some chicks 
“Ee-igh Ee-igh O! 

“With a chick-chick here, and a chick-chick there, 
“Here a chick, there a chick, everywhere a chick-chick 
“MacDonald had a farm, 

“*Ee-igh Ee-igh O!" 

Now there is an old Scottish song entitled “The Bonnic 
Hoose o’ Ivy,” which is almost identical with the Ameri 
can production, not only in style, sentiment, and develop 
ment, but also in the actual words and phraseology them 
selves. Here it is: 

“Hey, bonnie lassie, will ye, will ye gang 
‘ae the bonnie hoose o' Ivy 

“Hey, bonnie lassie, will ye, will ye gang 
“Tae feed ma faither’s hens? 

“Wi’ a chuke-chuke here, an’ a chuke-chuke there, 

“Here a chuke, there a chuke, everywhere a chuke-chuke, 

“Hey, bonnie lassie, will ye, will ye gang 

“Tae the bonnie hoose o' Ivy? 

Each succeeding verse in both songs then introduces a 
new animal until the entire farmyard has been exhausted. 
That the song is of Scottish origin there can scarcely be 
a doubt. The name MacDonald in the American version 
is itself alone sufficient evidence of the correctness of that 
contention, but in the Scottish song as it exists today we 
have a distinct variation of a much older ballad entitled 
“The Bonnie House o’ Fyvie,” Fyvie being an ancient 
baronial estate and mansion in Aberdeenshire, It has been 
suggested that this original version was probably a parody 
on the well known ballad “The , Bonnie Hoose o' Airlie,” 


(Continued on yw 28) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICAN SONG COMPOSERS’ 
FESTIVAL ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


Great Prominence Is Attached to Indianapolis Event Fos- 
tered by Grace Porterfield Polk—Indiana Song Contest 
Also a Feature—Winners Announced—Many 
Musical Celebrities Present 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 2, 1921.—One of the interesting 
events in the musical world was the American song com- 
posers’ festival and Indiana song contest at Greenwood, 
which was staged under the direction and management of 
Grace Porterfield Polk, Among the musicians of promi- 
nence who attended were Geoffrey O'Hara, composer, singer 
and pianist, of New York; Frederick Gunster, tenor, of 
New York; George Fischer, of J. Fischer & Brothers, 
music publishers, of New York; Oscar Saenger, of the Chi- 
cago Musical College; Mrs. David Allen Campbell, of New 
York; Dean R. G. McCutchan, of DePauw University, at 
Greencastle, Ind.; A. A. Van de Mark, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
founder and director of the National American Song Fes- 
tival; Mrs. S. K. Ruick, Marie Dawson Morrell and Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn Friermood, all of Indianapolis. 

Harold Wansborough, of South Bend, won first prize for 
the best art song, “Spring,” and Merle Kirkman, of Ko- 
komo, with a song entitled “Love’s Fallen Rose” took sec- 
ond prize. For the best ballad, Edna Cogwell Otis won first 
prize with “Ask Not,” and P. Larinus Paulson, of Marion, 
took second with “My All.” First prizes were $100 and 
second $50, Prize songs were sung by Mrs. Glenn Frier- 
mood and Katherine Howard, of Indianapolis. The judges 
for the song contest were Edward B. Birge, Howard White- 
house and Helen Warrum Chappell, all of Indianapolis. 
Ruth Mosler and Pauline Marshall, both of Indianapolis, 
tied for the scholarship at the Chicago Musical College, 
and the judges for the scholarship, who were R. G. Mc- 
Cutchan, Geoffrey O’Hara and Mrs. James A. Moag, of 
Indianapolis, decided that Oscar Saenger should decide the 
winner at a later date. More than one hundred manuscripts 
were submitted in the song and ballad contests. It was 
announced that the 1922 festival would be held during the 
first week in June in Greenwood. 


Tue Music Memory Contest. 


An interesting musical event in Indianapolis this spring 
was a music memory test held in Caleb Mills Hall, in which 
132 children from forty-four grade schools in the city took 
part. Thirty-four of these children made perfect scores 
by recognizing immediately twenty compositions as played 
on the piano by Edward Bailey Birge, and being able to 
give the names of the composers. Three children from each 
school composed the teams. None of the teams had been 
expected to make perfect scores, but when the papers had 
been marked it was shown that eight teams had made grades 
of 100 per cent, together with ten individuals on other teams. 
As a final test the eight high teams were called to the plat- 
form and only three pupils were able to name the “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” from Handel’s “Messiah.” Two of these 
were from School No. 27 and received the trophy, which 
was a silk flag which will be held by that school until next 
year, when another contest will be held. 

The banner as presented by the Matinee Musicale, the 
Musicians’ Club and the People’s Concert Association, the 
purpose of these contests being to acquaint school children 
with the higher type of music. 

A feature of the concert given by the orchestra class of 
the Indianapolis violin studios this spring was a choir of 
100 violins, which is something decidedly new in Indian- 
apolis. Ferdinand Schaffer is at the head of the violin 
studios and is assisted by Cleon Colvin and Elmer Kruse. 
The soloists were Bernice Pugh, Cleon Colvin, Thelma 
Rubush, Elmar Kruse, Maurice Fiscus, Josephine Krieg, 
Fern Andrews and Louise Dauner. Eva Freeman was the 
accompanist. There were numbers for two and four violins 
with stringed instruments accompanying them, and one 


orchestral number with a cello solo by Louise Essex. 
J.M.A. 


More About Opera in Finland 


Selim Palmgren, the noted Finnish composer, very kindly 
furnishes some additional information regarding opera in 
Finland, supplementing that, Riven in the MusicaL Courter 
of June 16. He writes: “Armas Jaernefelt, Royal and 
Imperial Director at Stockholm, and his former wife, 
Maikki Jaernefelt, recognized as Finland’s leading singer, 
were practically the founders of the modern Finnish opera. 
It was due to their activity with the aid of the director, 
Edward Fazer, that Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Die 
Walkiire’ were given for the first time in Helsingfors. 
Later ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ Weber's ‘Freischiitz’ (in 
Finnish), Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ were given (in 1906). These unsurpassed per- 
formances were given under the direction of Jaernefelt in 
the National Theater, the largest theater in Finland. 
Maikki Jaernefeld sang all of the principal roles, sup- 
ported by noted foreign singers such as Gehrhauser, Per- 
ron, John Forsell and Ellen Gulbransson among others. 
They, constituted an event of signal importance in the his- 
tory of Finnish opera and resulted in the founding of the 
Finnish Opera (1912). 


Harriet Ware with Thrane Trio 


Harriet Ware and the Thrane Trio gave a concert for the 
Musical Art Society of Plainfield, N. J., June 16, and the 
Courier-News of that city later commented as follows : 


CHAMBER MUSIC BECOMING A FAD. 
If chamber music is not vege a fad among Plainfield music 


lovers, then the large audience whic crowded Hartridge Auditorium 


last evening is no criterion, 

A joint recital of the Thrane Trio, Harriet Ware, composer- 
pianist, and Daisy Allen Maximoff, provided an evening of un- 
alloyed delight, to judge by the universal enthusiasm. 

The Thranes, with their usual smooth and gracious ensemble 
presented two trios, The Tschaikowsky, op. 50 (by request), an 
the Wolf-Ferrari, op, 1. Both numbers were heartily applauded. 
The Wolf-Ferrari work is well constructed throughout with an e ce 
cially original and wistful theme in the larghetto movement. The 
slow movement of the Arensky trio was added as one of the two 
encores insisted upon by the audience. The beautiful themes of, 
the Tschaikowsky trio, in the andante and allegro, were, perhaps, 
the most popular, 

Mr. Thrane offered a cello solo, “Variations Symphonique,” by 
Boellman, with a tone and impeccable technic, which has not suffered 
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from his recent long trip to the coast with the Philharmonic So- 


ciety 
With Harriet Ware at the piano, Daisy Allen Maximoff pre- 
sented four of the celebrated composer’s songs, two of which have 
just been published, “Iris” and “By the Som with poems 
y Harriet Ware. rs. Maximoff also sang, “Joy of the Morning” 
and “The Call of Radha.” In he the Morning,” a setting of 
a poem by Edwin Markham, Mi are has caught the very spirit 
of oo and fresh morning winds from across the daisy fields. 
Of her latest songs, both seem destined to appear on recital pro- 


grams throughout the country. 
An en ded encore was Miss Kare’s “Hindoo 


Slumber Song.” iss Ware’s merenenenente were the height of 
artistic support and repression. 

Mrs, Maximoff’s voice is a soprano of unusual purity, which she 
uses with artistic control and an especially magnetic stage presence. 
In two little French songs by Reynaldo Hahn and Bruneau, Mrs. 
Maximoff had the able assistance of Mrs, Guy Bender as accom- 
panist, 

Practically the entire audience adjourned by invitation to Miss 
Maud Van Boskerk’s attractive colonial residence, where a candle- 
lighted reception was held for all the artists, and for a crowd of 
Plainfield musicians and music lovers which filled the house, 


PITTSBURGH STRIKES A 
DULL SUMMER 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 15, 1921.—In Pittsburgh music 
becomes almost an unknown quantity as the temperature 
rises to summer heat and beyond and the musicians seek 
relief out of town. The Pittsburgh Musical Institute is 
losing no time in building its new home while students are 
at a minimum. Carnegie Tech has closed its doors until 
fall; Pitt University is preparing to transfer its music 
courses to other local institutions; Miss Thurston's Pre- 
paratory School expects to make music a big feature of the 
school when the new term opens October 1, 

The lull is broken only by the free park concerts, or- 
ganized by a group of public spirited amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, who have reduced “jazz” to the minimum and 
substituted programs including all the popular classics from 
opera and orchestral repertory. 

Just before the season closed music lovers were grati- 
fied to hear a recital by Ethel Hayden, a native of Wash- 
ington, Pa., and for three years an ardent student with 
Mme. Sembrich. Her voice is a pure lyric soprano, of good 
range and quality; the program showed musicianly discre- 
tion and the rendition of Mozart’s “Deh Vieni,” from 
“Figaro,” was quite as pure art as has been heard for some 
time, 

Aside from the MacDowell Colony, there is probably no 
better institution in which a composer has such good equip- 
ment to try out his compositions than Carnegie Tech. J. 
Vick O’Brien, head of the music school, recently produced 
two short operas—“Roses of Mercatel,” a war melodrama, 
and “An Hour Before Dawn,” which deals with the Edith 
Cavell episode. Mr. O’Brien is of the Wagnerian school ; 
his orchestration is sonorous and colorful; there are epi- 
sodes of dramatic and very original music. A Viennese 
waltz in the “Roses” and the march to death in the “Hour 
Before Dawn” represent the extremes of emotion and made 
a notable impression. Mr. O’Brien conducted his operas, 
both of which were sung and mounted by students of the 

J 


F 


school. FOL, 





Breeskin in Canoe Mishap 


Elias Breeskin, the well known violinist, who is summer- 
ing at Blue Hill Falls, Me., met with an accident on July 
4 which might have been serious. Mr. Breeskin, his ac- 
companist and a friend—a lady whose misfortune it was to 
be unable to swim—went on a canoeing trip to Salt Pond, 
a particularly lovely spot near Blue Hill. They reached 
their destination without mishap, but on returning their 
canoe capsized in the Narrows, a treacherous line of rocks 
where the current is very swift. The lady caught the side 
of the overturned canoe and was being carried rapidly out 
with the current when Mr, Breeskin, who ackowledges that 
swimming is not one of his “numerous accomplishments,” 
made after her and finally succeeded in bringing both the 
canoe and the lady to shore. But not without an injury 
to his right hand on a jutting rock, and also his left, which 
whacked a sea urchin during his swimming efforts and 
acquired about a dozen stickers which had to be removed 
with a knife. The canoe was beached and the party hiked 
the rest of the way home—about a mile. No ill effects re- 
sulted from the unexpected dip, and both of Mr. Breeskin’s 
hands have healed nicely, but he is not anxious to repeat 
the performance. 


Echoes of Elizabeth Celli’s Aida 


While Elizabeth Celli had success in various roles in 
Europe, particularly in Rome some years ago, it would 
seem that her greatest favor in this country has been won 


“in the title role of “Aida.” Several weeks ago the Musica. 


Courter printed some complimentary comments upon her 
appearance in that role in Baltimore, and now follow 
— after an appearance in Cleveland, one of which 
read 

“Elizabeth Celli,” wrote the critic of the Plain Dealer, 
“who made her local debut as Aida, shared honors with 
M. Ferenzo.” Another of the leading papers said: 
“Elizabeth Celli carried the role with genuine power; 
her voice is beautiful—light and sweet and carrying and 
often exquisitely sympathetic. And then she has the feel- 
ing—a feeling which made others feel the appeal of her 
aria.’ 


Leginska’s Pupils in London Recitals 


Aside from Leginska’s_ own personal successes in Lon- 
don, her pupils are coming in for their share of favor. 
From recent reports it has been learned that several of them 
played for Sir Henry Wood, who was delighted with their 
work and whom it is said remarked that their playing re- 
minded him of Leginska when she first played under his 
baton some years ago. Phoebe Jefferson was scheduled to 
give a recital at Steinway Hall on June 30, while Evelione 
Taglione was to appear at Wigmore Hall on July 11. 
Katharine Van Der Roest will also be heard in London 
before returning to this country. 


Gemunder Motoring Through Adirondacks 


Tilla Gemunder is enjoying a motor trip which began in 
New York and will extend through the Adirondacks. She 
will return by way of the Berkshire Mountains, stopping 
off at several points of interest. Miss Gemunder is looking 
forward to a very busy concert season during 1921-22. 
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WHAT THE AMERICAN COM- 
POSER IS “UP AGAINST” 


An Interview with Eric Delamarter 











Eric Delamarter, assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, composer of unusual merit, and one 
of the world’s best known organists, was interviewed re- 
cently as to the future of the American composer. To this 
he answered: 

“There have been generations of persuasion that beauty, 
truth and virtue in art can come only from the Atlantic’s 
east shore. It was so two generations ago; it is not so to- 
day. When a new work is produced, the critic’s estimate 
is based upon ‘How does it compare with , ete, 
not upon ‘What is it, itself?? The latter question requiges 
knowledge. The interpretative medium (conductor and 
player alike) is generally foreign born and foreign trained. 
The composer, himself, rarely has analyzed the elements 
which are as distinctive of our climes as the sentimentality 
and prolixity of the German, the square-toed earnestness 
of the Briton, the theatrical eroticism of the Slav, the styled 
finesse of the Frank, and the vociferous cantilene of the 
Latin, are distinctive in their respective musics. Two im- 
portant points which must be considered are the impossi- 
bility of publication for orchestral and chamber music 
novelties, and the difficulty of placing a novelty which wins 
success in the repertory, thereby making it popular.” 

“Very well, Mr. Delamarter, but what about publication ?” 

“There is only one American composer financially able 
to pay for the publication of a large score; the investment 
is considerable; the market is small, though growing yearly 
as symphony orchestras multiply; there is no house like 
that of Belaieff, at the beginning of the Russian national- 
istic movement, or Durand in France; during the war the 
cost trebled, and has not declined visibly as yet; few com- 
posers who, through opportunity for study and experi- 
ment with the intricate mechanism of a modern orchestra, 
have had the time, also, to write enough successful pieces 
for the piano, voice and fiddle commercial market to pile 
up enough profit for the publisher (heaven and the com- 
posers know that the composers get little enough, anyway !) 
to influence a business house to put good money into print- 
ing a symphony ! 

“Now as to becoming ‘repertory’—this delightful con- 
summation being possible only through publication, first of 
all. Few conductors will consider any novelty in manu- 
script, especially if another conductor already has had 
his blue pencil in the scrawl. But the serious matter is 
this: no long established orchestra owes any great obli- 
gation to the newcomer, especially if he be a native. The 
primary function of such an institution as the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, like the Metropolitan Museum or any 
other collection of paintings and sculpture, is to maintain 
the great traditions of the art, to recreate the beauty of 
masterpieces of all epochs, to guarantee the best orchestral 
and conducting instrument possible. In short, it is not, 
primarily, a machine for propaganda but a temple for con- 
servation. 

“Finally, our public is quite individual: it prefers being 
told, through the medium of the sign board (call it what- 
ever name you prefer), what it likes, wants and gleefully 
pays for, to making up its mind on the basis of its own un- 
self conscious reactions.” 

Mr. Delamarter was interrupted only once during the in- 
terview, as indicated above. What he had to say was found 
so interesting that to insert a personal thought might have 
detracted his own, and thus the reporter thought best to 
listen attentively and to jot down Mr. Delamarter’s re- 
marks. Ye scribe asked Mr. Delamarter to write exclusively 
for the Musica Courter a series of articles which will 
prove most interesting to the musical fraternity and the lay- 
men alike. Dz 


Galli-Curci Not Going to Japan 


Statements published in the daily papers to the effect that 
Mme. Galli-Curci would be heard in Tokio during the com- 
ing fall are denied by Evans & Salter, her managers. A 
recent dispatch from Tokio mentioning the names of Schu- 
mann-Heink, Elman, Caruso and Pavlowa, stated that nego- 
tiations for the appearance of Mme. Galli-Curci in Japan 
were under way and that it was virtually sure the greaf 
prima-donna would appear there the first or second week 
in November. 

Her managers state they have on file requests from a 
score of countries, including Japan, Australia, England and 
France, as well as South American countries, but that they 
have not consummated any arrangements for a definite time 
of a tour to Japan, and that Mme. Galli-Curci will positively 
not appear in Japan next November. When asked if she 
would appear in the Orient at any time next season, the 
managers stated that all her engagements for next season 
had been arranged for. 





Two Saenger Pupils Engaged at Calvary 
Episcopal Church 


Iris Shoff, soprano, and Louellen Remmy, mezzo soprano, 
both artist pupils from Oscar Saenger’s studios, are engaged 
as soloists at the Calvary Episcopal Church. These young 
artists will be remembered as having given a very successful 
joint song recital at the Saenger studios in May, and they 
are making a specialty of singing duets, as their voices 
blend beautifully. They were engaged for this church posj- 
tion principally for their duet work. 


What’s in a Name? 
Ernest R. Ball, that master of the ballad form, has once 
again written a song that is destined to become a classic. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


No one has ever forgotten his “Love Me and the World 
Is Mine” or “Mother Machree”’—in fact, some people 
seem to forget that “Mother Machree” is a comparatively 
recent song and class it with the old, .old ballads, so 
firm a hold has it on the affections of song lovers every- 
where. Ernest R. Ball’s newest song is called “I'll Forget 
You,” but so appealing is it that once heard no one ever 
can forget it. Therefore, the query, “What’s in a Name?” 


Namara Praised by London Press 


The appended are echoes of Marguerite Namara’s recent 
great success at Albert Hall, London: 

“Marguerite Namara’s singing at the Albert Hall on 
Sunday afternoon exceeded expectations. She was adver- 
tised as ‘the celebrated Californian prima donna of the 
Chicago Opera House,’ and offered ‘Ah! fors e lui’ as 
her principal song. It is very easy to be a celebrated 
prima donna with a hackneyed song or two, but Mme. 
Namara’s voice is one which rouses interest at once by 
its ringing quality, and in spite of the echoes of the Albert 
Hall, it was quite evident that her singing has style and 
character. She added « song from ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
in which the beauty of vocal tone was joined with excep- 
tionally clear and well finished diction. Every singer 
from America comes armed with laudatory opinions, but 
there seems to be considerable more justification for them 
in Mme. Namara’s case than in many others, and her per- 
formance left the impression of a singer whom one 
would like to hear in more favorable conditions and in a 
more important, program than that of an Albert Hall 
Sunday concert.”—London Times, June 27, 1921. 

“That Madame Namara, a soprano from California, 
should have justified the very nice things which her 
advance agent said abouf her is greatly to her credit, for 
it is a feat that only the few succeed in accomplishing. 
Her voice is a real coloratura soprano, round, warm, 
and flexible ; she sings easily and naturally, and there 
were in her performance of ‘Ah! fors e lui’ a decision 
and a brightness that made one feel that she has the 
real dramatic instinct, and that the good reports of her 
that have come from Chicago, where she has been singing 
at the opera, are not exaggerated. Her interpretation of 
an air from ‘Butterfly’ as an encore, was also really good.” 
—The London Daily Telegraph, June 27, 1921. 

Haensel & Jones are in receipt of the following letter: 

My Dear Sirs—Marguerite Namara made her debut in London 
at a Royal Albert Hall concert last Sunday afternoon. [I enclose 
herewith, at Madame’s request, critiques from London’s leading — 


papers—The Times and the Daily Telegraph. From these you wi 
gather rightly that Madame Namara scored no mean triumph. 

I feel justified in saying without exaggeration that she was 
accorded an ovation at the end of her second part of the program 
which necessitated her returning again and again to the platform, 
The finale of all this was that in response to overwhelming applause 
by an audience that must have numbered at least 4000, Mme, 


7 


afl 


Namara sat down at the piano and accompanied herself to “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye.” This sent the audience wild with delight So again 
she had to oblige and again accompanied herself with “Homing,’ 
by Del Riego. 

A long and varied experience of artists’ debuts in London justifies 
me in saying that never have taken part in such a complete 
demonstration of sympathetic approval as Madame met with last 
Sunday afternoon, 

You will observe that the critic of The Times indicates a desire 
to hear the fair singer soon again which desire will be fulfilled 
since, I understand, that Mme. Namara will be back in London for 
a series of concerts in the early autumn at ail of which I venture 
to predict she will have crowded audiences, 

I think I am safe in saying that a big future is ir store for 
Namara in England, , 

Kind regards. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Lovis Neraersoue. 


Kerr’s Singing a Revelation to Newburgh 


Newburgh, N. Y., July 20, 1921.—It was a most enjoyable 
recital which U. S. Kerr gave in the Academy of Music 
here on the evening of July 13. The distinguished bass 
baritone had the assistance on this occasion of Edith De 
Lys, soprano, and excellent piano accompaniments were 
furnished by William Reddick. According to one of the 
dailies, Mr. Kerr and Miss De Lys gave one of the most 
distinctive and interesting song recitals of the season. In 
referring to the bass-baritone’s part in the program the 
Newburgh Daily News said: 

“The songs selected touched every mood and every school 
of composition. Mr. Kerr’s singing was a revelation to 
those present who had not heard. him previously, and a 
treat to all who love music without being its exponents. 
He fully maintained the fine impression made at his former 
appearance. His voice is full, rich and peculiarly carrying 
in quality. His interpretations are warm, full of imagina 
tion and spontaneous, and his audience warms to him im 
mediately. His stage appearance and his pleasing person 
ality are in themselves sufficient to win his audience.” 

D. 


The Carris at Nantucket, Mass. 


Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, directors of the New 
York Institute for violin playing, piano and vocal culture, 
have been at Nantucket Island, Mass., since July 5, resting 
after their winter work. 
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RARE UNANIMITY AMONG 
LONDON CRITICS AS THEY 
ACCLAIM ETHEL FRANK 


American Singer Smashes Precedent in Uniform 


Quality of Praise from Press and Public 








Unprecedented in many ways was the brilliant success 
Ethe! Frank, the American soprano, during the 
eason which has just come to a close. Seldom, 
f ever, has an artist, especially of American origin, stirred 
the exacting critics of the English capital to speech so un 
restrained in voicing their opinion of a singer’s art and 
tarrett of the Morning Post wrote, 
debut on March 9, as soloist with 


London Symphony Orchestra: 


won by 


London 


Francis 
I rank’s 
and the 


personality 
after Mi 
rt ( oates 


world many fine singers, but 
cent examples, has not shown the ability to con 
Now, however, in Miss Ethel Frank, who mad 
in Queen's Hall, ts to be found all the old 
nd attainment She is one of the English 
heard in time, and certainly the best vocal 
ca has sent us in many years In her attitude 
Miss Vrank essentially of the hour She does not 
the heaten track, although with her voice to guide us 
willingly follow the familiar path at her bidding But 
duced herself through the medium of Handel's * ‘Lusinghe 
nd Haydn's “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” she 
herself into the most modern of singers by interpreting 
mbers from M. Ravel's “Scheherazade.” She gave thet« 
tone pictures with perfect their innermost meaning 
ne the whole from memory and to the French words It was 
of musicianship that left no question as to her efficienc 
more than as to her temperament or her intellectuality Latr 
further proof of her powers and yet another aspect of 
Delage’s “Un Sapin Isol with its wonderfully vocal 
expressive delivery of Rhené-Baton's 
completed her convincing 
execution of Donizetti's 
‘ with perfect floriture Naturally, with all 
f istic skill, Miss Frank completely gained the 
auchence who readily recognized her as the representative of a 
that was much wanted 


Amer has given the 


best 


some 


grasp of 


gave 


er gitt ' 


sed refrain, and in her 
Mort de 


Amants Finally she 
” l » brilliant 

examples 
good-will of her 
very 


new ocal type and one 


Newman declared: 
really instru 


In the Times, Ernest 
She i what slas! too few singers are—a 
ent She has an unusually subtle sense of rhythm, and phrases 

with ¢ Intellectually and emotionally, she makes all her 
iusic her own in a curiously decisive and convincing way 


musical 


saticity 


Adelina Patti's distinguished biographer, Herman Klein, 
in the Saturday Review, characterized her voice as “flexible, 
sweet, musical in quality, and impeccable in intonation,” 
ind enthused over “the purity of line and phrasing, the 
moothness of sostenuto, the ease and charm of delivery, 
that delightful the art of this singer;” While to the 
eviwer of the Daily Chronicle, “Miss Frattk has a lyric 

prano voice of delightful quality with a coloratura range 
and her style of singing is of a very artistic order.” 

Extraordinary opinions like the evidently stimu- 
lated tremendous interest in London, for a capacity audience, 
crowd on the stage, greeted Miss Frank 
this time as soloist with Sir 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, on 
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and the new 
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An attractive 
g eatly pleased the 
Krening Post 


tittle thing of his own, ‘The Dancing Marionette 
audience and had to be repeated.’ fk 


A charming 
etle which owes its 


personal note was 
being to Mr 


Dancing Marion 


given in “The 
N American 


Henry."* 


Mr Henry's own ec mpesition "The 
creation of sunny beauty and joy 
Portland Daily Oregonian 


Dancing Marionette,’ is a 
and it too had to be repeated.” 


As a third encore he 
The Dancing Marionette 


delighted with a ae of bis own, 
Seattle Daily Time 


His own composition The 
quisite bit, Mr. Henry was 
Record 


Dancing Marionette’——a dainty, ex 
forced to repeat,’ tireensbora, N. ¢ 


What the Bullet Sang’ | 
of the Bret Harte poem 
Chicane 


a spirited and bighly dramatic setting 
with « real understanding of vocal effects.” 
Journal of Commerce 


VOICE AND PIANO 
What the Bullet Sang-—-high wice (D major) 
In Autumn—medium volee (F major) 
If Your Shoes Were Curly Gold—medium voice (D flat major) 
My Father Reads to Me-—medium voice (D major) 
Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May—medium voice (C 
A Prayer—-medium volee (A minor) 


major) 


PIANO SOLO 
The Dancing Marionette 
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press and public ac- 
claimed the advent of this interesting 
singer. Under the heading, Queen of 
Song,” Harry Trevor, writing in the Daily 
Express, said: 

The two “Queen of Night” arias from Mozart's 
“Magic Flute’ have been the grave of many 
reputations. Last night they were the means of 
establishing Miss Ethel Frank's right among the 
really few notable sopranos of the day. fe is 
a long time since “Infelice Sconsolata” has been 
phrased and sung with so consummate a com 
mand of bel canto methods, Sir Henry Wood 
contributed not a little to the remarkable suc- 
cess achieved by this .very musicianly and sweet 
voiced singer. 

Mr. Barrett, in the Post, stated: 

She offers the rare combination of being both 
a fine interpreter and a neat executant. Proof 
of her attainment as a coloratura singer was 
offered by her delivery of the famous “‘Queen of 
the Night’ numbers from the “Magic Flute.” 
No English-speaking singer has given them so 
well in late years and th.se were but part in 
a long program that left a very keen impression 
of artistic attainment wholly out of the 


common 
Telegraph e pitomize d Miss 


the Daily 
Frank's art by referring to her “unerring 


sense of style,” while the Times enlarged 
on her “feeling for a good socal line.” 

Ihree weeks after her second triumph 
the American singer gave a recital with 
piano, and for the third time proved her- 
se.f a consistently admirable artist. Robin 
Legge in the Daily Telegraph asserted: 

Once more the art and personality of Miss 
Ethel Frank drew a keen audience of music lovers 
to Queen's Hall as on earlier occasions. The 
singer's choice show.d a finely catholic taste, and 
the composers represented last night bore Italian, 
German, Norwegian and English names, the 
periods ranging trom Purcell to our own day. It 
was with refreshing pleasure that one listened 
main to “The Gardener” of Hugo Wolf, and the 
dainty “Oh, Were I But a Little Bee, and the 
exquisite “Mother, Oh, Sing Me to Rest” of Franz 
incidentally require no mean technic for their proper in " 
tion. If one had never before heard the “Walpurgis Night” of 
Lo-we, or known the story of it, Miss Frank’s singing last night 
was more than sufficient to convey the uncanny nervousness and 
terror which old Loewe put into his music. The American singer 
set herself a pretty extensive gamut of emotions to express in this 
program—a task very few of our own singers could per 
recital was an emphatic and well-deserved succ.ss 
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Mr. Barrett, in the Morning Post, 
regard for this singer as follows: 

Miss Ethel Frank sang in seven languages and as many 
at Queen’s Hall last evening with facility and invariable technical 
skill, She is adept in imparting the full meaning in ballads of 
the refined order, represented by Cyril Scott’s “The Unforeseen’ 
and “An Old Song Ended.” But her intellect, working thrqugh 
the medium of a bright soprano voice, admirably managed, com- 
pelled attention as closely in a group of lieder by Wolf and others, 
Handel airs, characteristic songs by Grieg, or Vierne’s 


reaffirmed his high 


styles 


as in two 
“Le Galop.” 
And Mr. Tre ‘vor, in the Express, summarized his opinion 
by saying that “the oftener one hears Miss Ethel Frank 
sing the more one becomes impressed by the versatility of 
her accomplishments. Last night she sang at Queen's 
Hall in German, French, Norwegian, Spanish, Italian, and 
English, and in all six she betrayed a complete mastery of 


her medium 
At her final appearance of the season Miss Frank was 
heard for the second time as soloist with Sir Henry Wood 
and the new Queen's Hall Orchestra, Again the singer’s 
admirers taxed the auditorium to its limits, several hun- 
dred being seated on the stage in the rear of the orchestra. 
The critics used the occasion to reiterate their views of 
Miss Frank’s accomplishments. Thus, Mr. Legge wrote 
in the Telegraph: 
Miss Ethel Frank’s 
Thursday evening, was attended by a 
and enthusiasm offered abundant evidence of the uncommonly 
favorable impression created by the young American singer during 
her stay here. . . She is to be numbered unquestionably among 
those singers to whom one can listen with pleasure unmarked by 
any suggestions of artifice or mannerism on_ their part... . She 
attained to a fine level in Buononcini’s lovely “Per la gloria 
d’adorarvi,”’ while her feeling for classical grace was shown also 
in an air from Mozart's “Seraglio.’ From this she turned to 
modern opera and gave delicately lyrical expression to an extract 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful little work, “Segreto di Susanna.” 
In th: same group were two unfamiliar *Poemes Hindous,” by a 
composer named siege. which were found to be quite deftly at 
mospheric in their Eastern coloring. For the rest, the singer 
ranged with ease from Strauss and Moussorgsky to our own 
Purcell, and in all that she did won her audience's good grac?s.” 
Ernest Newman, in his summary of the week’s music in 
the Sunday Times of June 12 said: 
A musician's singer, again, is Miss 
timbre of her voice was exquisite, and her melodic curves were 
full of those delicate inflections that one cannot point out to 
others, but that bring so much delight to those who are conscious 
of them, Her rhythm, as before, was a joy for its combination 
of firmness and elasticity, and for its subtle adaptation to the 
varying textures of the music: it was like flexible fine steel in the 
superb ‘Alleluia’ from Bach's fifty-first cantata, and like the 
swaying of silken filaments in the air in the delicious aria from 
‘Susanna’s Secret.’ 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
but I cannot accept that explanation. In the first place, 
the songs bear no similarity whatever to each other be- 
yond the analogy of their titles, and that alone can never 
constitute a parody; and in the second place, “The Bonnie 
Hoose o’ Ivy” is simply a particularly good example of 
the cumulative style of ditty of which there are many spec- 
imens in the mass of existing song literature of Scotland. 
So much for “Old MacDonald's Farm.” 

Wherever they went during their too brief sojourn in 
our midst, song and music accompanied the trans-Atlantic 
Rotarians, and it was particularly fitting that one of the 
outstanding functions of the convention should have taken 
the form of a regular concert at which Scottish selections 
were rendered by the Edinburgh Strathspey and Reel Soci- 
ety, and songs were given by Caroline Hatchard, Robert 
Burnett (a very popular local baritone), and Heriry Brear- 
ley. The favorite on this occasion was the soprane, and 
encores took the unconventional form of shouts for “Car- 
oline.” Before the ordinary program began an organ 
recital was given on the magnificent Usher Hall instru- 
ment by Arthur Turner, of Springfield, Mass., who dem- 
onstrated how complete a command he had over manuals, 
stops, and pedals, in a manner. that left one well nigh 
speechless with admiration. At all the garden parties and 
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Who stirred London with her singing. 


other functions also, military bands were much in evidence, 
and expressions of satisfaction and pleasure in the musi- 
cal fare provided were heard on every hand. 

Before concluding our estimate of the musical side of 
the convention a special word of commendation must be 
accorded to the Wichita Quartet, which was especially 
prominent .in melody and harmony making throughout 
the week. We, in Scotland, know something about quar- 
tet singing, some of the finest quartets in Britain having 
originated here, and we can say without fear of contra- 
diction that if this was a fair example of Wichita’s musi- 
cal culture, the people of that place have nothing more to 
learn in that department. 

The event was indeed one in which no one who took 
any part will readily forget, and while of course it was 
the musical aspect of it which chiefly concerned us, 
there were other artistic aspects no less interesting and 
notable. One of these it would be absolutely criminal 
to ignore. On the penultimate day of the convention a 
second pageant was organized, and the procession marched 
from the Waverly Market, along Princes street, to the 
Usher Hall. There were many beautiful, interesting, and 
ingenious touches of color and bizarre and unconventional 
fancy dress costumes, but the magnetic center of all was 
a living replica of the world-famous Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor. A tall young lady, beautiful, digni- 
fied, and full of grace, mounted upon a lofty pedestal 
painted in the similitude of granite, held aloft the sacred 
torch, and as, drawn by two stout horses, she perambu- 
lated the sun-bathed street of streets she was indeed the 
cynosure of all eyes. do not know the lady’s name or 
dwelling, but whoever she was, and whencesoever she 
came, she did mighty honor to her native land, and was an 
unqualified credit to the community whose representative 
she was. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that this 
exhibit alone brought Scotsmen and Americans closer to 
each other than they have been for many generation past. 

Musical Scotland is at present in the throes of the Com- 
petitive Musical Festival epidemic, a movement, by the 
way, which has made a tremendous appeal to the sporting 
and fighting instincts of our people. It is too big a ques- 
tion, however, to be adequately dealt with at the tail-end 
of an article, so | shall leave its further consideration for 
another month. WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


; A Fete at the De Reszke Villa 

Nice, France, June 7, 1921.—On June 5, at the chateau 
of Jean de Reszke, there was held the Amherst Webber 
Festival, commemorating the thirty years during which this 
eminent composer and Wagnerian coach has been associated 
with M. de Reszke. Mr. Webber is the man who taught 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke and the peerless Nordica all 
their Wagnerian roles. Among the guests who came to 
honor him were the Grand Duke and Duchess Andre of 
Russia, Princess Murat, Count Louboff, Mrs. Barton Frend 
and Louis Ganne, director of the Monte Carlo Opera. 

The program was composed entirely of compositions by 
Mr. Webber and sung by De Reszke artists. Walter John- 
stone-Douglas, M. de Reszke’s assistant in vocal technic, 
who has been associated with the De Reszke brothers for 
fifteen years, showed his versatility as a musician, appear- 
ing in solo numbers, duets and quartets, and playing a piano 
duet (“Japoinaiserie” overture) with Mr. Webber himself. 
Mr. Douglas is a musician of breadth as well as an operatic 
and concert baritone with a voice of unusual sonority and 
range. He made a genuine success in England, giving five 
concerts in London in 1920, abandoning, however, for the 
time being all public work to join again the favored artists 
who “sit at the feet” of the great master. 

Juan Lorenzo, the ~ mg operatic baritone, sang with 
his inimitable finesse “La Premiere.” His voice is of fine 
timbre and managed with notable skill. The pe de 
Reszke (daughters of the late Edouard de Reszke), Ester 
Bramson, Jane Chamberlain, Burgess, Tannahill and Lan- 
ders, and Mmes. Cutileiro and Maurizi, together with 
Messrs. Haseltine and Williams, sang a wide variety of 
songs by Mr. Webber, each expressing individuality 
and charm. His opera “Fiorella” has already won the pub- 
lic and his symphonic works have enlisted the serious inter- 
est of eminent European conductors. 

After the program Mr. Webber was crowned with a 
laurel wreath by M. de Reszke, who proved himself on 
this, as on all occasions, a princely host. 
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FINE POINTS IN SCHOOL MUSIC (Continued) 


A Discussion of the Course of Study for the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 


The whole subject of the standardized course of study 
in music is perhaps best summed up in one of the aims for 
the fifth grade, that is, “that each child shall acquire an 
increasingly wide musical experience.” Along with this 
must go the power to sing at sight, and to learn to listen 
for musical beauty as well as musical knowledge. It has 
been generally misunderstood that the function of elemen- 
tary education is to teach constantly. This has unfor- 
tunately been a fundamental error, because the object of 
education should be to learn. In the fifth grade mention 
is made of the singing of songs for pleasurable musical 
experience. It is also recorded that many of the songs 
should be taught with an idea that the pupils shall retain 
these in their repertory, 

The sight singing problems are quite interesting. “Sys- 
tematic attention to be given to singi ng words at sight, 
when the songs contain nothing but quite familiar technical 
features.” To do this successfully means that the class 
teacher, upon whom the ultimate success or failure must 
rest, finds it necessary to prepare thoroughly the work i 
music as she would in arithmetic or language. It is this 
preparation which will eventually cause music to take its 
proper place along with the other subjects in the curriculum, 
and not to be constantly imagined as something which is 
added on to the ordinary monotony of school work, 

It is at this age that it is possible not only to have the 
pupils sing individually at sight the music which the class 
can sing as a whole, but also to develop an increased capacity 
to absorb the characteristic features of the music which 
they hear and perform. 

Tue Sixtu YEAR. 

It is possible at this point in the school life to develop 
part singing more success fully than in the previous grades. 
There is still a doubt in the minds of many supervisors as 
to whether the practice of part singing actually develops 
the ability to read. The problem of correctly hearing two 
or three part singing simultaneously is by no means a sim- 
ple one for the class teacher, and so in order to insure suc- 
cess, very frequently she rehearses each part individually 
before attempting a combination of voices, and the result 
frequently is accomplished by drill, rather than by spon- 
taneous participation. It is also at this age that a child 
should analyze a song, particularly from the standpoint of 
the interest and charm which the music may possess. 

It is here that an exact estimate must be taken of the 
child’s ability. This is not done with any desire to test the 
children, but rather to test the teacher and the methods of 
instruction to determine fully whether or not what has 
been taught to the ‘child has been absorbed and put to 














THE MUSIC’S THE THING 


A Plea for the Greater Songs 
By Nelson Illingworth 


The Great Song Interpreter who has had phenomenal 
success in New York this season, 











The music’s the thing. Aye, what a truth is there? 
For what shall forever remain? Speaking from you to 

e—to us all, Is it medium? No, the music’s the thing. 

To know is to love the master songs. And loving, who 
can but sing them? Revelling more in their beautiful 
joys and consolations as our devotion increases. For 
here is the very temple of vocal music; in truth, chamber 
music. Chamber, where heart may speak to heart in inti- 
mate truth. 

I love them because they have meant much to me; ah, 
so much. And being so to one, they will be so to all. For 
in what are we different? Under our trappings, all hearts 
beat to the same fundamental rhythm of human sympathy. 
While as Emerson so beautifully says: “To believe that 
which is true for you in your private ‘heart is true for 
all men—that is genius.” Have not Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, and all the other great hosts of the song 
world made this manifest? In voicing their yearnings, 
hopings, and inward state, which they as units of the 
whole felt, they spoke for all; and we as part of the whole 
respond with delight when we do but hear. The eternal 
rhythm of human sympathy expressed by these rare souls 
consoles their fellow beings in travail, not alone of yester- 
day and today, but forever. And when we would think 
of this vast wealth of expression, this well nigh sacred 
pouring out of that which we in our inner beings alone 
hold dear, by these true democrats who would assuage all 
by communion in art, we can but voice our thanksgiving 
by sharing with others less fortunately disposed than our- 
selves in not already having that which we now cherish. 

THe UN tIMITED WEALTH OF SONG. 

And what a wealth is here. As Schiller and Beethoven 
so beautifully say in the ninth symphony, “a kiss for all.” 
Fulfillment for whatever need. Schubert, with his lofty 
idealism, glowing with a human love that embraces all. 
Schumann, with a more personal yearning, singing always 
in poetic fancy. Franz, ah, one would feel that here was 
the very kernel of song. Almost a heart within a heart; 
rich and warmly throbbing. Brahms in his sanctuary, 
gently but ever leading to a philosophy beautiful and 
serene. Wolf, in surging emotion, picturing with titanic 
psychology and impetuous fervor, all; from faintest 
breathings to enveloping volumes. Grieg, who with such 
gentle charm, leads us into the realms of dreams and 
fancies wherein all would fain dwell. All for all is here. 
Our every need fulfilled. Could any one art have been 
more faithfully served? 

THe Sustained F.icHts. 

Then think of the wonderful journeyings wherein we 

are borne away by the exquisite song cycles. The almost 


practical use. It is expected that the child shall be able to 
sing at sight, using words, a unison song of the hymn 
tune difficulty. That he shall know, all the accidental signs 
and tones which may appear in the ordinary folk song. 
And better than this, to recognize and to give the titles and 
composers of not less than twenty standard compositions 
studied during the year. 


Seventn AND Eicgntu Grapes. 


It is here that the whole system of tuition shall flower and 
make deepest impressions, and that the musical interest 
and activities shall be articulated with their homes and their 
community. The great inspirational advancement which 
comes through concerted singing shall tend to arouse the 
emotional side of the pupils and “to utilize the best of the 
qualities of feeling as agencies toward the reinforcement 
and upbuilding of fine and strong elements of character.” 
It is here that a great deal of work can be effectively done 
for the encouragement of the talented child. For example: 
those who have a natural adaptability for the playing of 
musical instruments should be encouraged to do so. Those 
who expect to use music as a vocation should receive spe- 
cial attention, first, to the needs of their voices, and sec- 
ond, to expand if possible a technical knowledge of the 
tonal and rhythmic effects in music. 


Tue Course as A WHOLE. 


The fair minded critic cannot fail to recognize in this 
course a real progressive piece of work. The very definite 
form in which it has been recorded, that is, aims, material, 
procedure and attainments, makes it possible for a teacher 
to check up conscientiously the success or failure of any 
method which he or she may see fit to use. 

It is earnestly hoped that in the course of the coming 
year every town and hamlet, as well as the larger cities, 
will either adopt this course or one which they choose to 
write based upon the elements herein contained. Whatever 
weakness it may possess is completely overbalanced by the 
many virtues, and the Musica Courter offers a word of 
congratulation to the very excellent committee which made 
such a course possible. The members of the educational 
council of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference are: 
Will Earhart (chairman), Pittsburgh, Pa.; Karl W. Gehr 
kens, Oberlin, Ohio; Hollis Dann, Ithaca, N. Y.; Peter W. 
Dykema, Madison, Wis.; Charles H. Farnsworth, New 
York City; T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn.; Alice 
Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Osbourne McConathy, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; W. Otto Miessner, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. H. Miller, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 





ethereal “To the Distant Beloved”—hearing which is to 
glow with delight with this so pure soul; then the lovely 
“Miller Maid”; the “Swan Songs,” whose parting heart 
throbs echo in us of this so sad yet beautiful lot; the 
“Poet’s Love,” with its tender yearning and despairing 
lament ; the exquisite and deeply touching humility of the 
“Woman's Life and Love”; the wild “Gypsy Songs,” with 
their. barbaric rhythms and great canvases of emotion; 
the lovely “Songs of the Reeds” that will forever rustle 
‘The Love’s Confession” that pulsates to its final acclaim 
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of “Ah, how pleasant tis to love” as truly today as it 
did nearly three hundred years ago; and that veritable 
avalanche of human emotion, that toils in agony of un 
requited love through its night of hell to final resignation 
in philosophy, vide, “The Winter Journey.” © what a 
yearning is here! What a travail! In all art is there 
anything more ineffably sad, and covering a wider range 
of emotion than this mighty monument bequeathed to the 
realm of song? 
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Ah, this wonderful inheritance, Let us not be found 
wanting to seize and incorporate it into our lives, for 
song is our very life if we would truly live. The music's 
the thing! 


Raymond Walters Dean of Swarthmore 


Swarthmore, Pa., July 22, 1921.—It has just been an- 
nounced at Swarthmore College that the board of mana- 
gers has appointed Raymond Walters, registrar and as 
sistant professor of English at Lehigh University, as dean 
of Swarthmore College, to succeed William A. Alexander, 
win resigns to go to Indiana University. Following grad 
vation from Lehigh in 1907, Mr. Walters was in news 
paper work for four years and thereafter served at his 
alma mater. During the war he was a captain in the army 
and registrar of the Field Artillery Central Officers’ Train- 
ing School at Camp Taylor, Kentucky, which had an en 
rollment of 14,000 candidate officers. The system of regis- 
tration he developed was adopted for all field artillery 
schools in this country. 

Dean Walters is the author of two books and of sixty 
magazine articles on educational and musical subjects. As 
secretary of the American Association of Collegiate Regi 
trars, he made a study of the collegiate grades of eminent 
engineers which attracted wide attention 

Dean Walters is a member of the executive committee 
of the famous Bach Choir of Bethlehem and managed for 
Charles M. Schwab the four concerts of the choir in New 
York City. With the hearty approval of the authorities of 
Swarthmore College, he will carry through his promise to 
Edward W. Bok to take charge of the Bach Choir’s trip 
from Bethlehem to Philadelphia on November 5, when the 
Bach choristers will sing in the Academy of Music under 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 

Dean Walters and his family will take up residence at 
Swarthmore the latter part of August. kK. D 


Alice Garrigue Mott Always Busy 


Closing the season 1920-1921 in June, Alice 
Mott made full preparations for her season of 1921 
heard many beautiful voices, and enrolled as students 
such talent as promised to be successful in the art of song 
and also of the drama. Owing to the large number who 
have engaged Mme. Mott's time, the coming season prom 
ises to be as full of work as any in the past. In ordet 
to rehearse the programs of those having early fall en 
gagements Mme. Mott will resume her teaching Septem 
ber 10. 


Carrigue 
199? 


Michigan F. M. C, Elects Officers 

At the meeting of the Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs, held at Houghton, Mich., late in June, it was decided 
to hold the next convention in Kalamazoo, The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, Mrs. E. J}. Ottaway, 
Port Huron; first vice-president, Mrs. F. B. Stevens, De 
troit; second vice-president, Mrs. D. T. Robertson, Grand 
Rapids; recording secretary, Mrs. H. M. Snow, Kalamazoo; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. Bacher, Ann Arbor 
treasurer, Mrs. George S. Rodd, Houghton 


Anna Case’s Ocean Grove Program 
For her recital at the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium, 
Saturday evening, July 30, Anna Case, soprano, will sing 
arias from Mozart's “Don Giovanni” and Verdi's “Tray 
ata”; “Oh, Sleep, Why Yost Thou Leave Me,” Handel; a 
group of French songs and a group of English songs, with 
Charles. Gilbert Spross ai the piano 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chic 


“MELODIE-VALSE” (for Piano) 
By Edouard Schuett 


The composer of the well known waltz of a generation ago, “La 
Bien Aimee,” has certainly continued on similar lines in this charm- 
ing salon waltz. The work is numbered 106, and is to be had as 
solo, or duet for piano; for violin and piano, for small orchestra 
and piano, and for fall orchestra. It has all the charm and grace of 
the older waltz, and is built on similar lines, It begins with a 
four bar “love melody,” a snatch of amorous meaning; then the 
waltz, “in singing style” ensues, very expressive, and later, very 
brilliant; again the “love scene” occurs, in which a colloquy between 
lovers is plainly pictured, this time reaching quite a dramatic height. 
The original waltz repeats, followed by a renewal of the love music, 
which attains a climax, and a brilliant close in octaves. Altogether 
a most effective salon waltz, Fingering and pedaling are marked; 
about grade four. 


(Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc., New Yotk) 


“A COCOON ROMANCE?” (Song) 
By Geoffrey O’Hara 


is the sub-title given this fanciful lively 
Henry, It is of a caterpillar who 
But fiercer grew the fuzzy thing's 
love, until it burst his fuzzy vest. Then forth sprang a dazzlin 
Knight, on wings of burnished gold ... and the two were mores 
he now fit mate for her; the moral being to fit youredtt with burnished 
gold, then you "ll get her sure! ‘1 € composer of “K-K-K-aty” and of 
the serious “There Is No Death,”’ shows he can write in bright 
fashion in this song, which is for high and low voice. 


“FEARS OF GOD” and “HINDU RIVER 
CHANT” (Songs) 
By Dent Mowrey 


The first song suggests Chopin’s so-called “Raindrop” prelude, in 
the constantly repeated B’s, and further suggests Grainger in the 
detailed printed directions as to interpretation, It is a serious song 
indeed, with allusion to battle, dramatic accompanying, chords, then 
dying away very tenderly, marked with four p’s. “Hindu River 
Chant” sounds somewhat like the Russian “Volga Boat Song,” with 
many unusual harmonies, slow and dignified. Sarson and Laurence 
Hope wrote the text of the songs, which are of unusual type; for 
high or low voice. 


“Fuzzy-wuzzy Caterpillar” 
encore-song, words by T. E. B. 
vainly loved a humming-bird. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


“ARE THEY TEARS, BELOVED?” (Song) 
By Edward Grieg 


Deems Taylor has made the English version of this song, one of 
Grieg’s best, the original text being “Warum schimmert dein Auge.” 
It is marked op. 59, coming in Grieg’s full maturity, and is an art- 
song of high value, not to be attempted by mere amateurs. The 
peculiar harmonies of the Norseman are in the song, which is almost 
Schumann at his best, but with modernized passion, For medium 
voice, range E, first line, to F, top. 


“TONAL, HARMONIC AND MODULA- 
TORY RELATIONSHIPS” 
By Mortimer Wilson 


This is a series of “work-tables,” for the student of harmony, 
showing scale-forms, intervals, transpositions, consonances and dis- 
sonances in triads, seventh chords and altered chords, and _transi- 
tional formulae through the cycle of tonalities. This sounds very 
formidable, but is simple to a well-grounded musician. Each page 
looks like a score for orchestra, with most of the lines to be filled 
in according to form. It is certain that when the student has 
finished doing all that is prescribed he will know a heap more of 
tonal relations than previously, 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 


“A GRA-MA-CHREE” (Song) 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Translated, the title means “A Crown for a Kiss,” and needless 
to say it is Irish clear through; Kate Browne O'Rourke wrote the 
words. The lover sings to Kathleen bawn, mavourneen bawn, in 
minor, then going to a slow, waltz-like refrain in similar majot key, 
with an independent melody in the bass of the piano accompaniment. 
A very “taking” song indeed, sure to please our good friends, the 
Irish, all the world over! For high and low voice. 


“IDYLL OF THE DEEP” (for Piano) 
By Ernest Harry Adams 


The composer of “Heart Strings,” a love song for piano, writes 
in a vein of melodiousness of quite captivating nature, The little 
piece of four pages has much to commend it, being descriptive of 
the sea, with a stormy middle section marked * ‘agitato,” climax, and 
return to the first part, in lofty, singing style. A blue four-masted 
schooner illustrates the title-page. 


Tenor Likes Witmark Songs 


Alvin H. Eley, who has been tenor soloist at the 
Parthenon Theater in Ridgewood, Brooklyn, for the 
last three or four weeks, recently called on M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, to tell them that of the songs he used 
(and he has been changing quite regularly) he finds 
the ones best liked by his public are two Witmark 
numbers, “I'll Forget You,” by Ernest R. Ball, and 
“Regret,” by Vanderpool. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that these two 
songs have been so popular in view of the fact that 
they are so distinctly different, “I'll Forget You” being 
one of the popular and always attractive Ball ballads, 
whereas “Regret” is an art song. The songs are alike 
only in that they are both exquisite settings of good 
poems, melodic, and at the same time of good musical 
content and both published in the famous Witmark 
Black and White series. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fiqué Vacationing 


Carl and Katherine Noack Fiqué left for Atlantic City 
immediately after the closing concert of the Fiqué Musical 
Institute held on June 21 at Apollo Hall, Brooklyn, on 
which occasion the concluding program number consisted 
of the ballet music from “Coppelia,” Delibes, arranged for 
two pianos by Lack and artistically played by Carl and 
Katherine Noack Fiqué. This extremely difficult and bril- 
liant work calls for extraordinary exactness in color and 
phrasing. As presented by this artist couple, it won the 
admiration of the large audience. 


Phoebe Crosby Programs Cadman Song 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song, “Call Me No More,” 
was recently selected by Phoebe Crosby, soprano, as part 
of her American group, and will be used by her on all 
her programs. The Buffalo Courier said recently: “Cad- 
man’s ‘Call Me No More’ was so moving in its appeal as 
to evoke tremendous applause, and a sincere recall.” 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
yan on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
char; 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Mus:cat Courtzr 
it is qualified to dispense ——e on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
managers and organizations, 








intermediary between artists, 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec’y 


ill teach this summer at the Master School of the 
Mr. Seeet sco Musical College from June 27 until July 30 





























FOUR 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
For 


Music Teachers and 
School Teachers 


FRANKLIN, N. C, 

NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO 

NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Send for Program and Dates 


Address PEFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


41% West 45th St., New York City Phone: Bryant 7233 


Or 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Inc. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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SUMMER NEWS FROM 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Mrs. Frankel Entertains in Honor of Reélected M. T. A. 
President—Young Artists’ Registration Bureau Holds 
Audition—Los Angeles Art Center Formed— 

Final Ebell Club Meeting—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 3, 1921.—The spacious home of 
Bessie Bartlett Frankel was again the scene of a delight- 
ful gathering of musicians on Monday evening, the oc- 
casion being complimentary to the president of the Music 
Teachers’ Association, Eva Frances Pike, who has been 
recently reélected to the office which she so capably filled 
last year. 

A representative number of professional musicians en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mrs. Frankel and the impromptu 
program which preceded the social intercourse. 

Cathérine Shank, president of the Dominant Club, sang 
a group of songs delightfully. Clever little Ann Thomp- 
son, pianist, played in her inimitable style; Earl Meeker, 
baritone, gave some unusual songs and was in fine vocal 
form; Ida Selby, pianist, played two numbers with true 
musicianly feeling, and Earl Bettin gave some charming 
improvisations on the beautifully voiced organ that is one 
of the charms of the Bartlett Frankel home. 

So much enthusiasm resulted from this happy meeting 
that a number of prominent musicians decided that night 
to meet again, with the convention to be held in Oakland, 
as the meeting place. 

YounG Artists’ ReGIstRATION Bureau Hotps AvupirtIon. 

The audition for the young Artists’ Registration Bureau 
held here and in the North, June 16, was a splendid success, 
about fifty applicants having had a hearing. The following 
are the successful contestants, their performances being 
of an exceedingly high standard: Violinists—Alice Guthrie 
Poyner, San Francisco; Marian Nicholson, Oakland; trios 
—Arion Trio (Josephine Holub, violin, San Francisco; 


Margaret Avery, cello, Oakland; Joyce Holloway, piano, 
Oakland; Trio Moderne, Christine Howells, flute, Belve- 
dere; Marie Hughes Macanarrie, harp, San Francisco; 
Grace Becker, cello, Berkeley) ; vocalists—Eva Gunninger 
Atkinson, Oakland; Hazel Mackay, Oakland; Emilie Lan- 
cel, San Francisco; Edna Fischer Hall, Alameda; P. H, 
Ward, San Francisco; pianists—Richard Waring, San 
Jose; Elwin Calberg, Oakland; Marion Fraser, San Fran- 
cisco. 

These are the successful Southern candidates: Le Fevre 
Trio for violin, cello and piano; Pauline Farguhon, piano, 
Long Beach; Homer Simmons, piano, Inglewood; Arthur 
Hitchcock, piano, Claremont; May Massie Levengood, so- 
prano, Venice; Helen McWilliams, soprano, Los Angeles ; 
Ruth Miller, soprano, Los Angeles; Paul Russel, tenor, 
Claremont; Pauline M. Dainey, mezzo-soprano, Los An- 
geles; Electa Felt Ferry, soprano, Los Angeles; Alvina L. 
Zalle, soprano, Los Angeles; Mary Newkirk Bowers, so- 
prano, Los Angeles. 

These serious young musicians will now have oppor- 
tunities for engagements in the smaller towns, and the 
small fee attached to their registration in the bureau will 
enable other young students to obtain hearings. 

Los ANGELES Art CENTER FORMED. 


Furthering the three arts—music, drama and dancing— 
a new organization has been formed called “Los Angeles 
Art Center,” and the first public meeting was held at the 
Hotel Ambassador, the last Saturday evening in June. 

An immense audience assembled to hear a varied pro- 
gram which included songs by well known artists, violin 
and piano numbers, several short plays, some colorful 
dances and a short talk on Serbia by a distinguished 
Orientalist. From the enthusiasm of the assembled com- 
pany it may be assumed that the new organization is 
fairly launched in its endeavor to make Los Angeles one 
of the important art centers. 

Finat Epsertt Ciusp MEETING, 


The closing meeting of the Ebell Club was a brilliant 
affair and was held at the Hotel Ambassador, the Ebell 


Club House not being adequate to accommodate the mem 
bers and their guests who totaled 1,200. After the luncheon 
a program of beautifully arranged Oriental dances was pre- 
sented by Theodore Ko Vert, and two songs of the Orient 
finely sung by Ethelyn Ostram. 

Notes, 

The Ellis Club gave its final concert for the season last 
Sunday, presenting an interesting program with even more 
than its customary high degree of excellence. 

Roland Paul, head of the vocal department of the Egan 
School, is spending his vacation in San Francisco and other 
Northern places. 

Waldo Chase is camping in the Yosemite Valley. 

Richard Buhlig listened to the song of the sad sea waves 
until he became incapacitated through severe sunburn and 
was confined to his apartment for a few days. 


SEATTLE ENJOYS 
STUDENT RECITALS 

Seattle, Wash., July 5, 1921,— Seattle’s musical 
season comes to a close in June, not, however, from the 
usual reason of this being the closing month of studios 
in the East where excessive hot weather precludes any 
enthusiasm for summer study, but more from the fact 
that it has grown to be a habit, to work from Septem 
ber to June, musically, in the northwest. The month 
was given over in a musical way to an exhibition of 
the work done in the different studios and if one were 
to go into detail regarding the work of the teachers 
in the Seattle studios, it would read like extravagant 
conceit, or an undue lack of modesty on the part of 
local correspondents. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 

The seventh annual festival of music and dancing 
given by the Cornish School included fourteen per 
formances running on consecutive evenings. It opened 
with the dancing festival at the Metropolitan Theater, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ADY, CALVIN B. 


ELWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 


654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 


cNEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
405 The McKelvey, Seattle 





MOWREY, DENT 





Pianoforte Technique and 
Interpretation 
Science and Art of Teaching 
Private and Normal Courses 
Chicago, com ag | 
Cornish School, Seattle, August-May 


(5 °CDMOUGH, MORDAUNT A. 
Solo Pianist and Teacher 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


Pianist-Composer 


501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





TOWNS, KIRK 


Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 





Permanent Address: 714 Davis Street 
Portland, Oregon 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. Voice 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing Representin 
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Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
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t., Seattle 
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Musical Courier Corres 
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1108 Broadway, Seattle 
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BECKES. MR. and MRS. THILO 
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431 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
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705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice S t—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Music Art Building, Los Angeles 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
University of Southern California 
3201 So. Angeles 
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psa CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328 E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal, 





FERNALD, OSEPINE MARSHALL 
Voice and Piano 

Director of Stanford Music School 

915 Waverly St., Palo Alto, Cal. 





FREEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
Composer-Accompanist 

Available for concert tours. Apply for 

terms to L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium 

Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Order Freebey songs through G. Schir- 

mer, N. Y., or Los Angeles. 





C ADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
Com -Pianist 
1111 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 





COLBERT, Tessie 
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HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
alifo Symphony Orchestra 
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Winner of Nati Contest, 1919. 

National Federation of Music Clubs 
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510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 
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912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
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Tenor, California School of Arts 
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School of Vocal Art ° 
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Newark College of Musié Festival Week 


With the miscellaneous concert of July 2, the Newark 
College of Music, Louis Arthur Russell, director, closed 
its week of recitals, concerts, etc., ending also its forty- 
third season of activities as a school of music. The out- 
standing features of this year’s recitals were two even- 
ings devoted to the works of Beethoven ; one concert of 
music by Bach; a program of music by “The Builders of 
the Classic Art; ;” one of compositions by the masters 
of the romantic school, and the closing concert of mis- 
cellaneous works, 

The Beethoven and Bach programs were unique, and 
gave evidence of the thoroughness of the courses of study 
at the college. There were played nine sonatas by Bee- 
thoven, including the “Pathetique,” “Appassionata,” 
“Waldstein,” with movements from other sonatas, besides 
the rondo in C, three of the “Bagatelles,” three sets of 
variations, and the sonata for four hands. The Bach 
program was also representative, including the chromatic 
fantasie in C minor, two “French Suites,” and a number 
of the smaller suite movements, preludes and fugues. 
The classic and romantic schools were represented by 
works of Handel, Scarlatti, Clementi, Kuhlau, Hadyn, 
Mozart, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, MacDowell, Moszkowski, Haberbier, and others. 

The soloists were Eva Snell Berger, Irene Appel, Sadie 
Ceres, Letitia MacCallum, Grace Felton, Dorothy Meyer, 
Florence McKee, Edna Crown and Sonia Nallebuff, all 
of whom played also in ensemble groups (three and four 
pianos in unison). The ensemble numbers proved a most 
interesting feature of the course, the young pianists play- 
ing with great unanimity. 

The series brought to attention several new voices of 
promise; the most important were Mrs. C. M. Tansley, 
Doris Shuha, and Thomas H. Ryan, with songs by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Haydn, Thomas, Severn, etc. Among 
the singers new to the Russell studio audiences were Edith 
Junkin, Angeline Colombo, Edna Crown, sopranos, and 
Mae Essenet, mezzo. On the more important programs 
appeared well known singers, often heard at the college 
and other musical affairs: Jessie Marshall (soprano) and 
Anna Benedict (contralto). 

The pianists and singers were greeted by appreciative 
audiences, who received with hearty approval the serious 
musical offerings sometimes reaching to the hour of 
eleven o'clock. 

The closing of the forty-third season of the college 
work was followed by a two weeks’ session of Mr. 
Russell’s annual Summer Normal Course in “Musician- 
ship” and music pedagogy. 


Mana-Zucca Joins Hurok Forces 


Mana-Zucca, the popular young American pianist and 
composer, is ‘the latest recruit to the imposing list of 
musical artists under: the exclusive management of S 
Hurok. Miss Zucca’s first engagement under her 





La Fell, New York 


MANA-ZUCCA, 
American composer-pianist. 


new management was at the Stadium concert on the even- 
ing of July 25, when she played her own piano concerto in 
E flat with Henry Hadley conducting the orchestra. This 
concerto was first presented in New York by Mana-Zucca 
at one of the Sunday evening concerts in the Hippodrome 
and very highly praised by the critical press. 

Immediately after this engagement, Mana-Zucca left for 
a recital to be given in Beverly, Mass. Early next season 
she plans to give her annual New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall, with a program comprising her compositions and a 
notable list of soloists to present it. 


Reimherr’s Success at Martha’s Vineyard 


George Reimherr gave two successful recitals at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, one on June 23 at the home of Mrs. Isaac 
Chase, of Boston, at Vineyard Haven, and the other at 
the Town Hall of Chilmark, Wednesday evening, June 29. 
He presented an excellent program of songs by Purcell, 
Dvorak, Haile, Schubert, Forsyth, Penn, Vanderpool, 
Elgar, Protheroe, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, Mous- 
sorgsky and Arensky. Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” 
and Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values” demanded 
repetitions. Mr. Reimherr was in unusually fine voice and 
the large audiences applauded him understandingly. He 
will give two more recitals at Martha’s Vineyard in 
eae, one at West Tisbury and the other at Vineyard 

aven. 
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JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 


ERFFI 


VIRGINIA Lyric 


GIL L _ Scprane 


“A VOICE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARM.” 
Now booking for Season 1921-22 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—OPERA 
Address: 1014 Division Street - - - Camden, New Jersey 


ALBERT DOWNING 


Oratorio TENOR — Concerts 


Redpath—Summer 1921—Address, Cedar Rapids, Iow: 
British Isles—Fall 1921—Milgrom Concert Direction, 324 Regent 


Street, ndon, 
Available after January 1922, for Oratorio in America. 
Toronto Oratorio weal,” 1920; Winnipeg Choral “Elijah” and 


“Hiawatha,” 1921; ete, 

















Teacher r of Hf Singing 


333 West : rw “(16th St.) 
Phone 5217 Colombes New York 











Vocal Instruction—Bel Canto 


Giuseppe AGOSTINI 


TENOR 


Twenty-five years of operatic jence with the 
leading opera companies of the world. 


Studio: 1696 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1411 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, associate 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
PRESENT FOR SEASON 1921-22 


Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano; Ted Shawn, American man 
dancer; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson and Earl Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocea, dramatic tenor; Georgiella Lay, pianist, in lecture re- 
citals; André Polah, Belgian violinist; Mrs, George Lee Bready, in 
opera recitals, and Jessie Masters, All-American contralto, 


GAY MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
Mind.”—New York World. 


Re-Creation of Famous Plays 


1921-1922 Dates Now Booking 


Management: MAY STANLEY, 53 Washington Square 
New York 




















PALMGREN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
BONCI - - -_ TENoR 
De LUCA - Baritone 
JAERNEFELT soprano 
McCREERY = soprano 
BALLON - - pianist 
WELLERSON «cectist 


AND 


THE GOLDMAN 
CONCERT BAND 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
ROGER ve BRUYN 
220 WEST 42 ST., N.Y. CITY 
TEL. 881! BRYANT 


NEW YORK RECITALS ARRANGED 
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* divided into two terms of sixteen weeks each. 
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RAOUL VIDAS BELIEVES THAT A SPECIALIST IN ONE OF THE LIBERAL 


ARTS SHOULD BE THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED WITH THE OTHER 


ARTS 


The Noted Violinist Laughs at the Idea of His Writing an Operetta, But Admits He Is Working on an Air for the G String by Fiorillo—His Plans for the Summer 


_The peculiar thing about a chat with Raoul Vidas, 
violinist and musician, is that it really has little to do 
with music, unless you insist that it shall. Nobody works 
harder than he does to keep himself at the top of techni- 
cal form; nobody takes more pains than he to exhaust 
the musical possibilities of everything in his repertory— 
new and old; but the hours for music completed, nobody 
is happier than he to talk on any subject except music— 
and on how many is he well informed! 

_ Vidas believes thoroughly that a specialist in one of the 
liberal arts should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
others. He is particularly fond of the old Greek and 
Roman classicists in literature and has read all their 
works—in French, which has been his language for the 
better part of his life, since few in the outer world speak 
Rumanian, his native tongue. Just now he is particularly 
enthusiastic about the modern Spanish writers and about 
the contemporary painters of the same nation. In fact, he 
loves pictures in general and is not only familiar with 
European galleries but knows the Metropolitan Museum 
better than ninety-nine native New Yorkers out of a 
hundred. He is greatly interested, also, in the drama, 
although his taste in that, as in literature, runs to the 
classics, and in consequence he attends the theater rather 
infrequently while in America, since the greatest works 
of the world’s dramatic literature reach the footlights 
here comparatively seldom, 

After twenty minutes or so of skipping around from 
book to stage and from stage to pallette, so to say, the 
ve of the second part succeeded in grazing upon the 
order line of music. 

Vidas admitted that he did not like the kind of weather 
which has been inflicted upon New York for the last few 
weeks—it was bad for violin strings. They would not 
stay in tune and they broke easily. Also it is not exactly 
cool work practicing on such days. 

“There is literally a puddle in front of me when I get 
through,” said he. “My vote is for a climate that is 
neither cold nor too warm.” (N. B.—Any friend of 
California wishing to write Mr. Vidas will be furnished 
with: his address upon confidential inquiry.) 

The conversation brought up the name of Vidas’ new 
manager, R, E, Johnston. 

“What pleases me in particular,” said Vidas, “is to be 
with a manager who is also a musician, particularly one 
who is such a specialist in.the knowledge of the violin as 
Mr. Johnston. I believe he used to be an amateur player 
himself, and his knowledge of violin literature is truly 





Busy Year Ahead of Cleveland Institute 

The Cleveland Institute of Music has issued an attractive 
circular for the coming season. With Ernest Bloch as 
musical director, and Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders as execu- 
tive director, the season promises to be very prosperous. 
There is an excellent faculty headed by Mr. Bloch, which 
includes Emma Banks, Ruth M. Edwards, Nathan Fryer, 
Frances B. Kortheuer, Dorothy Price, Beryl Rubinstein, 
piano; Carlton Cooley, Louis Edlin, André de Ribaupierre, 
Ruth H. Williams, violin; Carlton Cooley, viola; Victor de 
Gomez, cello; Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., orgag; 
Hubert Linscott, voice; Sepp Morscher, harp; Weyert A. 
Moor, flute; Ernest Bloch, advanced theory and composi- 
tion; Jean Binet, Dalcroze eurythmics and theory; Roger 
Sessions, theory and music history; Hubbard Hutchinson, 
ear training and theory; Nathan Fryer and Victor de 
Gomez, ensemble. The season of thirty-two weeks is 
In addition 
to the regular lessons, students at the Institute will have 
free access to classes in ensemble playing, chorus singing, 
lectures on appreciation of history music, etc., monthly 
faculty recitals, monthly pupils’ recitals, five concerts of 
chamber music by the London Quartet, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, the Letz Quartet, and the Cleveland Quartet, foyr 
illustrated piano recitals for young people by Guy Maier, 
and by special arrangement with Nikoli Sokoloff, the stu- 
dents will be permitted to attend some of the rehearsals 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. Various scholarships are of- 
fered and there are also evening classes for those who are 
not able to attend the regular sessions. 


Two Concerts for Ellerman and Coxe 
Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, ro- 
cently filled two concert engagements in one day. In 
the afternoon they sang in Norristown, Pa., and in the 





THREE SNAPSHOTS OF RAOUL VIDAS. 


A Rest In Practice Hours. 


astonishing—I mean not only of titles, but of the music 
itself. I don’t believe there is a phrase from one of the 
standard concertos that he’ will not recognize at once, and 
he knows every one of the important smaller works as 
well. It is a pleasure for a violinist to be handled by 
any One so sympathetic to his art.” 

“Why don’t you write an operetta, like the other vio- 
linists?” demanded the second party, apropos of nothing 
at all. 

Vidas laughed. “I am afraid I shall never write an 
operetta,” he said, “perhaps because I never could. I 
have written things, of course. In fact, I have scored 
six or seven symphonies for orchestra, but it was all for 
practise and study, not for public hearing. I have done 
and am doing some things for violin—a gavotte and 
musette out of the Bach English suite, Allard’s ‘Le 





evening at Moose Hall, Phoenixville, Pa. Extracts from 
Norristown papers covering the afternoon concert are 
reproduced herewith: 

Amy Ellerman sang Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc,” a brilliant 
number well fitted to the deep rich tones of her powerful voice. 
Miss Ellerman was generously applauded and only the club ruling 


Before the Opera, Paris. 


Reading La Bruyere. 


Sourire’ and a Melodie Orientale of my own, all of which 
are already published. Just now | am busy preparing a 
splendid air for the G string by Fiorillo.” 

“And what are your plans for the summer?” 


“Well, I shall be here most of the time, but I hope 
to get out in the country later. My father, also a vio 
linist, and who is well known as a teacher abroad, has 
found a number of his old pupils settled in New York, 


and besides teaching a good deal he has started an 
amateur orchestra in which he allows me to play, 
although not first fiddle, for he says he prefers to be 
the only first fiddle in the Vidas family, so I play viola 
3ut wait—I shall have my revenge! He is going to play 
my fourth symphony next season, and I know a passage 
where a few judicious false notes on the viola will spoil 


his most cherished effects !” oO 

against encores prevented her being heard a second time 

Calvin Coxe is an American singer with a highly trained voice 
Norristown Daily Herald 


wonderfully resonant and pure in quality 


Amy Ellerman has a voice of exceptional quality and volume 
Calvin Coxe is a soloist of rare ability They were well 
received.—Norristown Times 




















Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 

40th Street, New York City. 
Normal Classes—Chicago, July 5; New York City, Sept. 22. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio., June 20, 1921. 

Mrs. Oscar E. B , 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Dallas, Texas, May 10; Memphis, Tenn., June 28. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August 15. 

Adda C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 
Texas; Palacios, Texas., June 14, July 19. 

Elizabeth Hasemeicr, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio, June 27 to July 30, 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., July 6—August 1. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of ae ge 
rie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. icago 

— sidaee Lord. i. June; Buffalo, N. Y., August. 


Information and booklet upon request 


DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as tollows: 





of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, III, 
Dallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, August 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, June 20 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 554 Everett St., Port- 
land, Ore., June 1). 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Normal Class, June 21. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, May 
30—Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
August 1—October 1. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans., Topeka, April, 1921 

Mattie D, Willis, Normal Class, New York City, Aug. 1; 915 
Carnegie . 
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“No woman now on the concert stage has a voice of like opulence and color.”—Boston Transcript. 
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MUSIC AT UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS BRINGS RESULTS 


Summer Activities Also Reap Rewards for the Students— 
Two Graduates Engaged for Foreign Countries 
Lawrence, Kan., July 6, 1921.—With a six weeks’ sum- 
mer session, the music department in the School of Fjne 
Arts at the University of Kansas is bringing its yéar’s 
activities to a close. In the number of students enrolled, 


in the number of concerts and recitals given, and in gen- 
eral interest in activities of the various music organiza- 
tions, this has been the most prosperous year the School 
of Fine Arts has ever had. Concerts and recitals were 


given by Margaret Matzenauer, Olga Steeb, Iliff Garrison, 
Sascha Jacobinoff, Myrna Sharlow, Agnes Lapham, Ignaz 
Friedman, Emilio De Gogorza, the Flonzaley String Quar- 
tet and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
direction of Josef Stransky and Henry Hadley 

The following named teachers gave public recitals at the 
university: Elwin Smith, tenor; Carl Preyer, pianist; Rena 
Lazelle, soprano; Frank E, Kendrie, violinist; Edna Hasel- 
tine, contralto, and Creola Ford, pianist. Charles S. Skil- 
ton, head of the organ and theory department, gave six 
Lenten recitals. In each program he was assisted by some 
member of the Fine Arts music faculty, 

Thirty-four private and public recitals were given by the 
students of the School of Fine Arts. Graduating recitals 
were offered by Rose Rudolph, pianist; Laura Jackman, 
violinist; Joanna Gleed, pianist; Adrian Pouliot, pianist; 
Thelma Hale, pianist, and Lua Holiday, pianist. 

The men’s glee club of thirty-six voices gave two con- 
certs at the university and made a trip of seven days dur- 
ing the Easter vacation, The women’s glee club of fifty 
voices gave two concerts at the university. One-half of the 
glee club made a week’s trip in the fall, and the other half 
made a week's trip in the spring. The university band 
gave its two regular concerts, as well as a concert on 
Baccalaureate Sunday, The university orchestra gave two 
concerts at the University, and furnished the music for all 
of the Dramatic Club plays. These four music organiza- 
tions joined together for an All-University concert in the 
gym, where they drew an audience of over fifteen hundred 
people. This was one of the most interesting programs 
of the year. 

The School of Fine Arts has been 
securing positions for its graduates. 
send two teachers to foreign countries. Mary Preyer, who 
obtained the Master of Music degree in 1920, has been 
engaged on a five year contract as head of the piano de- 
partment at Concepcion College, Concepcion, Chile. Helen 
Weed, who graduated from the voice department in 1920, 
has been engaged on a three year contract as head of the 
voice department in the Miyagi Girls’ School, Sandai, 
Japan. Gladys Nelson, of this year’s class, has been en- 
gaged as music teacher at Haskell Institute, the largest 
Indian school in the United States. In addition to these 
important positions, the following named students have 
secured positions: Thelma Hale, teacher of piano in high 
school, Eureka, Kans.; Delia Keeler, supervisor of music, 
Horton, Kans.; Margaret De Forest, educational depart- 
ment of J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Company, Kansas City, 


very fortunate in 
This year it will 


Mo.; Marguerite Fisher, supervisor of music, Girard, 
Kans.; Frances Riley, supervisor of music, Glasco, Kans. ; 
Olive Constant, supervisor of music, Kinsley, Kans.; 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Esther Garner, supervisor of music, Wellington, Kan.; 
Ruth Sacher, supervisor of music, Oakland, Kans.; Mabel 
Anderson, supervisor of music, Hardy, Neb.; Doris Chap- 
man, supervisor of music, Mulberry, Kans.; Marguerite 
Atwood, supervisor of music, Oberlin, Kans.; Amy Clark, 
supervisor of music, Coffeyville, Kans.; Josephine Fulks, 
supervisor of art, Neodesha, Kans., and Josephine Shafer, 
supervisor of art, Clay Center, Kans. 

The University of Kansas is the first university in the 
country to attempt a summer master school. In March, 
Dudley Buck, the well known vocal teacher of New York, 
was engaged to conduct a master school during the six 
weeks of the summer session. So great was the demand 
for Mr. Buck’s instruction that on June 13, when the sum- 
mer session opened, forty-four students from twelve dif- 
ferent States had gathered for work with Mr. Buck, and 
to take the class work offered by other instructors. Mr. 
Buck’s schedule showed eighty-four lessons a week. After 
two weeks of teaching, Mr. Buck was threatened with a 
nervous breakdown, owing to a functional heart disorder. 
He gave up his class and returned to New York. Over 
one-half of the class remained in Lawrence to continue 
voice work with Dean H, L. Butler, of the School of Fine 
Arts, Naturally Mr, Buck’s illness was a great disappoint- 
ment to the university and to the students. 

The music enrollment in the six weeks’ summer session 
this year is almost double that of the enrollment of any 
previous year. Plans are already being made greatly to 
increase the number of courses and instructors for the 
summer session of 1922, and Dean Butler hopes to be 
able to announce a series of master schools, with teachers 
of national reputation in charge. 

Dean Butler, of the School of Fine Arts, has just issued 
a report to the chancellor and the board of administra- 
tion of the university, showing that although the enroll- 
ment in the School of Fine Arts has increased in six years 
from 182 to 407, the cost to the university of conducting 
the school has increased only $628. This is in spite of the 
fact that since Dean Butler’s coming, all members of the 
Fine Arts faculty have had at least one substantial in- 
crease in salary, and most of the teaching staff have had 
two increases. In no case have the tuition rates been in- 
creased. But in some cases, such as the courses in public 
school music, the tuition rates have been cut in half, 

In addition to the regular enrollment of 407 students in 
the School of Fine Arts, nearly 300 students from other 
schools in the university are given regular instruction. in 
art and music. ri. 4a 2. 


Beebe in Final Greenwich June Musicale 


A program of unusual beauty was presented by Carolyn 
Beebe as the final offering in the series of June musi- 
cales which she arranged for Greenwich, Conn. Charles 
Vaughn Holly, tenor, the possessor of a voice of excel- 
lent quality, was enjoyed in two groups of numbers. He, 
ably accompanied by Mrs. Edmund Severn, was heard to 
special advantage in “To My Beloved,” a song by Edmund 
Severn. Sonatas by Corelli, Schumann and Dvorak were 
the offerings of Miss Beebe and Mr. Soman, all of which 
were given with that fine feeling for the poetic content 
of the music and the rare finish and musicianship which 
have won for Miss Beebe and her associates the recognition 
and plaudits of the press as well as of audiences all over 
the United States and Canada, 
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July 28, 1921 
Fergusson Coming to New York 


George Fergusson, who has for years enjoyed an infer- 
national reputation as a vocal teacher, has announced his 
intention of definitely locating in New York and will open 
a studio here in September. Mr. Fergusson’s has not been 
a sky-rocket ascent to fame, nor an over-night popularity 
caused by the exploiting of a certain gifted pupil. His 
reputation has been established by the fact that each and 
every Fergusson pupil, studying for a reasonable period, 
displayed in the voice that characteristic which marked it 
as a cultured voice. Artist pupils were developed, and 
contributions from the Fergusson studio found their way 
into almost every opera house in Europe and America. 
There was but one answer to the choice of Fergusson 
pupils—foundation upon which to exact from the voice 
the utmost that could be demanded from it. 

This reputation soon spread, and actually developed in 
a number of cases a departure from the usual intention 
of going to Europe to study voice, to that of being 
definitely bound for the Fergusson studio in Berlin—a 
condition which has been reversed since Mr. Fergusson’s 
arrival in America two years ago. Several pupils have 
already come from Europe to study with him here. The 
observation is often made and justified that it is not an 
occasional pupil who seriously and successfully grasps this 
teacher’s ideal standards, but that each and every stu- 
dent’s work expresses the intent at vocal perfection. This 
general success with all pupils has been the dominant fea- 
ture in maintaining the Fergusson reputation. 

Most interesting and almost astounding is the fact that 
this phenomenal reputation as a teacher was entirely built 
in a country hostile in a measure to outside artistic in- 
fluence. Mr. Fergusson, a Scotsman, settled in Berlin 
and began his teaching during a temporary retirement 
from the operatic and concert stage. At the beginning of 
the world war he stood at the head of his profession in 
that city and had established himself as an authority in 
the minds of the vocal world. 


Werrenrath’s Recitals Worth Attending 


In view of the fact that Reinald Werrenrath was one 

of the few visiting artists recalled to London, and one who 
has furthermore received glowing praise from the London 
critics, the following excerpts from the reviews of his 
second recital this season in the English capital are of 
particular interest. 
_ Reinald Werrenrath’s recitals are always worth attending, In the 
first place he always sings good stuff; secondly, he has a very fine 
voice; thirdly, he sings extremely well; fourthly—but really these 
three considerations are quite enough. On Saturday at Wigmore 
Hall, he was in excellent form.—London Westminster Gazette, 
June 20, 

The American singer, Reinald Werrenrath, has become excellent 
friends with the London public, as well he may. The approval shown 
of his efforts at Wigmore Hall on Saturday afternoon was well 


bestowed, since he is a fine artist with a_fine method that may 
rightly be taken as exemplary...... London Morning Post, 
June 20, 


One very pronounced feature of his excellent style is the unusual 
clearness of his diction, but his method generally is very well 
controlled.—-London Times, Jane 20. 


Perfield Summer School is Franklin a Success 


The following, under head of “Effa Ellis Perfield Sum- 
mer Music School Was a Great Success,” appeared in the 
Franklin, N. C., Press of July 1: 

The first session for teachers of the Perfield system of music held 
here during June, closed on the twenty-fifth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perfield have returned to New York for the session 
to be held there from July 5 to August 20, 

Franklin considers herself fortunate in being chosen for the South- 
ern center for this widely known work, 

The advantage to be had in taking this course of study in a 
small place is the absence of the many distractions which are un- 
avoidable in a great city—and this gives the student more opportunity 
to come into close personal relation with the teacher—getting more « 
of her wonderful magnetic personality, which after all will count 
for most in passing this work on to others, 

One of the greatest benefits Mrs. Perfield brings to any com- 
munity is the height, breadth and depth of vision she gives to all 
clasges as to the meaning of real life in all its aspects. 





Idis Lazar Vacationing in Cleveland 


Idis Lazar, concert pianist and teacher, has accepted the 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. H. Weisenberg to spend the 
summer at their beautiful estate, Hidden Brook, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Miss Lazar has completed a full and most suc- 
cessful season, having appeared in concert in New York 
and also with Rosa Raisa and Rimini in Cleveland. Miss 
Lazar has been music supervisor at the Montessori Chil- 
dren’s House on West End Avenue and has just com- 
pleted an early summer course at Oyster Bay, L. I. She 
will prepare her repertory this summer in preparation for 
a concert tour next fall and winter. 


Perceval Out of Danger 

W. Perceval-Monger (W. stands for Willie) has stopped 
singing the praises of musical and other artists for a few 
weeks and gone to Karamac Camp, at Delaware Water Gap, 
where “the boy space-grabber,” as he has been officially 
christened by Don Marquis, is running the camp paper, 
“Good Times.” “It is not at all hot up here,” writes Willie, 
“for we are up in the mountains surrounded by gentle- 
eyed gazelles, home brew, toddle tops, tennis, jazz orches- 
tra and other forms of Country Life in America.” 





Ethel Jones Closes Busiest Season 


Ethel Jones, mezzo, closed her busiest season on June 22 
at Fort Dodge, Ia., giving an entire recital. The follow- 
ing review from the Fort Dodge Messenger and Chron- 
icle of June 23 speaks for itself: 


Miss Jones has a lovely mezzo soprano voice of sweetness and 
volume, She sings with delightful ease and her diction is unusually 
clear. Her program was well chosen and her simple, unaffected 
manner of presenting it made her work appeal to her entire 
audience, * 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil to the Front 


Another pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, the well known 
New York vocal teacher, is Berta Donn, who from several 
season’s experience with stock companies and “understudy- 
ing” several stars of Broadway musical comedy, has gained 
the coveted place in the list with important singers. Miss 
Donn is now with “Sonny.” 
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MUSICAL. COURIER 
Regina Kahl’s Activities 


Regina Kahl, the young dramatic mezzo soprano, is fast 
forging to the front. During the season 1920-21 she ap- 
peared successfully many times as soloist in New York 
City and vicinity. Miss Kahl is an ardent student. Her 
voice is one of unusual rich quality. She sings .with fire 
and marked intelligence and invariably creates in her audi- 
ences a desire to hear more. She was heard in New York 
on January 15, February 25, May 31 and June 11, scoring 
a big success at each appearance. 

At the recent convention held in East Aurora, N. Y., at 
the Elbert Hubbard Home, Miss Kahl created a veritable 
sensation by her artistic singing. On this occasion she 
offered among other numbers Emilio A. Roxas’ “Adoration” 
which greatly pleased the audience. On June 20, Miss 
Kahl appeared as soloist at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 

During the summer months Miss Kahl is substituting for 
Nevada van der Veer at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 





REGINA KAHL, 


Dramatic mezzo-soprano, 


Church, New York. The coming fall and winter give 
every promise of a strenuous season for her. In addition 
to'a number of concerts already booked, she has been en- 
gaged to give her lecture and miniature recitals for the 
Board of Education, “Around the World With Musical 


Masters.” This interesting lecture represents a_ tour 
through Italy; France, Germany, Russia and, finally, 


America. 


Help American Opera 
OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION 
Chicago, Ill., July 6, 1921, 
To the Musical Courier: 

In a list of American operas (Mrs, Wardwell’s Plan of Study) 
we notice that our composers have chosen the following subjects or 
titles: udith,”” “Poia,” “ Daughter of the Forest,’ ‘Mona, ” “Fairy 
land, ” “The Pipe of Desire, ” “The Sacrifice,’ “Madeline,” “Natoma,” 

“Zenobia,” “The Scarlet Letter,’ Me “Cyrano,” ” “Atonement of Pan,” 

“Azora,” “Garden of Allah,” “Bianca,” “Cleopatra's Night,” 
“Canterbury Pilgrims,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “Shanewis,” ‘The 
Temple Dancer,” “The Legend.” So far so good! We know this 
is not a complete list, but in this already long one of American 
operas there must be much that is lovely in music and of interest 
We are anxious to hear some or all of these work and, with good 
luck, we shall soon hear them, 

For the future work of our composers we offer the further sugges 
tion to our poet-dramatists: to write to Shakespeare’s plays; to our 
dramatized plays from works full of our national life-——‘“‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” Lincoln, Washington, Dickens’, Scott's or Thackeray’s 
works, and many ef-our own stories such-as’*‘Ramona”™” would make 
charthing texts for the Opera or Opera-Comique.: Many people have 
never known of, or have forgotten our own “Joan of Are of the 
Civil War,” Anna Dickinson, whose plays “Anne Bolelyn,”. “Marie 
Stuart,” and “Aurelian’’ were pronounced masterpieces when heard, 

We are wanting in local patriotism. We do not seek what we 
have in our midst, but still keep our artistic horizon too far distant. 
The colleague spirit is wanting among us. ‘rench composer once 
said: “No matter what we think of one another we are always 
colleagues,”” Here, we stay by ourselves, or in our little cliques, 
forgetting that, unless we are bound together en masse, we can 
never carry our message afar. There should be a Composers’ 
League among us, and all of us whose works have commanded the 
respect of our musical colleagues should be members. It should 
be nation-wide, and this union should bring the force desired and 
which we need 

I send out this appeal to my colleagues, to form this “Composers’ 
League of America.” And one more appeal—to help the Opera in 
our Language Foundation, now organized, with nation al headquarters 
at 814 McClurg Building, Chicago, Checks of any size payable to 
aforementioned Foundation will be gratefully received. But we 
must have help for, upon the success of this fund largely depends 
the future welfare of our musical art, The name is indicative of 
the object. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Exrzanor Everest Freer. 


Mildred Dilling Plays in Paris and London 

Mildred Dilling, the harpist, since her arrival in Europe 
has done considerable concertizing. On June 5, she played 
at Henriette Renié’s matinee at the Salle Erard, rendering 
the latter’s concerto in C minor; June 11, she assisted 
Yvette Guilbert at her recital at the Salle “4 yer Paris; 
June 20 and 23 appeared at Wigmore Hall, London, with 
Mme. Guilbert; on the 30th, Miss Dilling made her gy res 
ance at the Trocadero, Paris, with Mme. Guilbert, before 
one of the Jargest audiences of her career. Miss Dilling 
has found the European audiences most enthusiastic and 
inspiring as well as ever so friendly. With these concerts 
and the four pupils who followed her from New York to 
study this summer, she is a busy person. Another appear- 
ance in Paris of importance was that at the American 
Woman’s Club, where she was equally well received. After 
August 1 Miss Dilling will remain at Etretat, where she 
will coach with her former teacher, Mile. Renié. Miss 
Dilling returns to America in the fall to begin a well 
booked season. 


Reviere Returns from Motor Trip 


Berta Reviere has returned to the metropolis from a 
motor trip through the State of New York. Her vacation 
this summer is a brief one, as she will begin her concert 
season in October and has to finish some phonograph work 
before she goes on tour. 














“Yes, It's a Steinway” 


SN’T there supreme 
" satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
IamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.’ 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Subway Express Stat en at the Door 
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THINKING HIGH THOUGHTS, 
eat Bloch omposer and director of the Cleveland Insti 
te of Music Cleft), and Carl Engel, the well known editor 
riter on music, on the top of Mt. Monadnock, Vt. The 
raph was taken by Rabbi Stephen Wise, of New York, 
chom they chanced to meet at the Halfway House. 


JULES DAIBER, 
The New York manager, who is spending part of the 
summer abroad in front of the Dresden Opera. 


SYDNEY THOMPSON, 
Song interpreter, and reciter of original plays and old bal- 
lads in costume, has just added another triumph to her long 
list of successes by giving a recital at Aeolian Hall, London, 
on Monday afternoon, May 9, assisted by Gwendolyn Mason, 
harpist, and where she won the highest praises of the London 
press and public alike. She is rapidly climbing the ladder 
of fame in her profession. She will return to New York 
in September, being booked here for many appearances. 


CECIL ARDEN, 
“)/ the Metropolitan Opera Company, in New Orleans 
her recent trip which took her all the way to Cali- 
fornia for the Edison convention there. At her right GEORGE 8. MADDEN, 
Vario Laurenti, baritone, and at her left Robert Baritone, who is singing “Deep in Your Eyes,” by 
Hayne Tarrant, the New Orleans concert manager. Vietor Jacoby. (Photo by X. Morin.) 





SEATTLE TO HAVE A LIGHT OPERA SEASON. 
49 the reault of three highly successful appearances of “The New World Opera Singers” in “The Chimes of Normandy,” Seattle will have a permanent organization for the production 
of good light opera, Clifford W. Kantner, director of the company, proved an inspiration to this group of singers and deserves a place in the front rank of Seattle's choral directors. 
Reacellent voices carrying the leading roles, ably supported by a well trained and effective chorus, made the cast one of exceptional merit. In beauty of voice and stage presence, 
Owen J, Williams, the Welsh baritone, as Henri, carried off the honors. Sydney Laurence Dixon, in the character of Jean Grenicheux, made a fine impression with his work 
throughout, George Schmidt and Frederick Weiderrecht exhibited appealing tenor voices. Serpollete, enacted by Mae Doyle-Waters and Klea Boukol, sopranos, provided a refreshing 
bit of mischief. Myrtle Conrad-Bovee was a dainty Germaine, Gaspard, the Miser, was admirably enacted by George N. Porter. Nathan Stewart, baritone, in the role of the 
buffoon, the Bailli, furnished much enjoyable humor. Harold Nelson Shaw was the stage director. (Insert) Clifford W. Kantner, director. 
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THE ELEANOR REYNOLDS, 
BUFFALO ’ } 
GUIDO Contralto, who has been engayed 
CHORUS by Mary Garden to sing lead 
31 ak tine ing roles with the Chicago 
anette Opera Association Miss Rey- 
- . ‘ nolds is well known in Europe. 


One of the at- having sung principal contralto 
tractions of the “74 parts in most of the leading 
National Ameri- ; opera houses there. She also 
can Music Fes- 3 has made a name for herself as 
tival to be held ; an interpreter of modern music, 
from October and is a well known personality 
3-8 next at at the important Mahler Fes 
Elmwood Music tivals in Germany. When Miss 
Hall, Buffalo, Reynolds came to America for 
Y oe a brief visit last winter she 
only sang at her own recital in 

feolian Hall, New York, and 

at a special concert in Wash 

ington, D. C.. meeting each 

time with unusual success. 


FREDA WILLIAMS, 
Lyric soprano, and one of the many successful pupils 
of Lillian Sherwood Newkirk. Miss Williams has 
been a church singer for four years, the understudy 
for Lady Mary in “Monsieur Beaucaire,” and substi- 
tuted for Sue Harvard at the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, during February. Recently the soprano 
presented an excellent program at a Sunday night 
concert at the Hotel Majestic. (Hohen photo.) 








EDNA BISHOP DANIEL, 
The vocal teacher of Washington, D. C., who gave a 
reception on June 16 in honor of her talented pupil, 
Ruth Peter. Following the reception some really 
artistic singing was done by Pearl Shreve, soprano; 
Cleo Scanland, mezzo-contralto, and Miss Peter, lyric 
soprano. According to the Washington Post of June 
19, a comprehensive program was presented and the 
young artists displayed the results of careful training 
and considerable musical genius. 


DRE 


WHAT ORVILLE HARROLD DOES IN SUMMER. 


Orville Harrold, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, has a fine 
country estate at West Norwalk, Conn., just far enough out 
of New York to be comfortable and near enough to be handy 
and here he spends his summers. That he thoroughly enjoys 
life is evident from the series of snapshots shown below: 
(1) Inspecting the corn; (2) getting ready for next sea 
son’s work at the Metropolitan; (3) the hospitable gate- 
way; (4) with his friend, “Old Reliable”; (5) Discussing 
the price of eggs with his little niece, Mary Kroft; (6) 
down the home stretch; (7) working the cross cut saw with 
M. Etienne; (8) resting on the stone wall with Mary and 
his favorite dog. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 31.) 
a performance including some 300 in 
the cast with original ballets and  divertissements, 
under the direction of Mary Ann Wells. The finish of 
the work and the scenic effects of the production made 
one forget that it was an exhibition of a school of 
for in the minds of the local and visiting 
it ranked with the best productions of the kind 
seen in the northwest. In addition to 
recitals, the musical part of 
recitals by Dorothy 


which prese nted 


dancing 
critics, 
that have been 
several general students’ 
the festival included individual 
Baker, Larned Meacham, Jack Perine, John Hopper, 
Patricia Boyd, Drentwett and Paul McCoole, 
students from the classes of Anna Grant Dall, Francis 
Armstrong and Boyd Wells. The festival closed with 
concert by the school orchestra, which 
sixty-five, under the direc- 
soloists being Arthur 
Vieuxtemps concerto, 
Grieg A minor. The 
periormances 
high 


Louis 


an orchestral 
includes a membership of 
Francis Armstrong, the 
ho played the D minor 
who played the 
work of the students in the 
week wave every evidence of the 
work of this institution. 

Purits’ Recirats PLEASE. 
Students from the class of Harry Krinke gave a 
at the Fine Arts Building June 28. Three junior 
Gustav Schunke, Alva Parker and Walter 
all excellent pianists, presented a varied pro- 
Sueernans work that is always 
Earlier in the month, 


tion of 
Kloth, 
and Jack 
excellent 
throughout the 
standing of the 
VARiot 


recital 
student 
Morgan 
gram and maintained the 
done by Mr. Krinke’s pupils 
Mr. Krinke presented several advanced pupils in a 
that attracted a very large audience and a great 
deal of praise for the excellence of the performance. 
Clyde Lehman, who is possibly Mr. Krinke’s star stu- 
dent, appear d recently as the soloist with the Coliseum 
Orchestra for the Sunday concert, playing the first 


ELSIE BAKER 


Contralto 


recital 
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Victor Record Artist 
Address: 230 West 97th St., New York 
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Drama i¢ 


interpretation 


Folk songs of England, France, Russia, Ireland; Plantation 
Melodies, Kentucky Mountain Tunes, in National Costume, 
forming miniature dramas. 5 


Management ;'L. E. BEHYMER Los Angeles, California 
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movement of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto 
in a most acceptable manner. 

The students of Paul Pierre McNeely have been 
giving a series of studio recitals throughout the month, 
all of which were of intense interest, but probably 
the most important of this: series was that program 
given by Mrs. Skidmore,’ Persis Horton, Lilian Keller 
and Jean Farrow Kimes. Numbers by Liszt, Rach- 
maninoff, Scott, Debussy, Chopin and Brahms made 
up the program of these players, and their work was 
that of the artist rather than the advanced student. 

Another interesting series of recitals given during 
the month was that of the students of Emily L. 
Thomas. Miss Thomas ranks among the very thorough 
teachers of the northwest and her students are always 
a credit to her excellent training. Miss Thomas, who 
is also a pianist of excellent attainments, enables her 
students to profit by her experience as an artist, 
which adds much to their work as students. 

A teacher who has been one of the prime movers in the 
growth of artistic piano playing in the northwest is Silvio 
Risegari, and the work of his students in two recitals was 
on a very high plane. 

Junior students of Edna Coenen were heard in an in- 
teresting program at the Y. W. auditorium recently, 
and also a group of students at Mrs. W. W. Beck in the 
same hall attracted a large audience and _ enthusiastic 
praise for their work. 

Other interesting recitals given were those of Alice 
M. Smith, who presented a large class at her residence 
studio on Broadway. The students of Agnes Ross, Emily 
Hull, Miss Trent, Marjorie Miller, and also a soiree musi- 
cale by the talented students of Elizabeth Richmond 
Miller all attracted large audiences, and only lack of space 
prevents mentioning the excellent work done by each indi- 
vidual in all of these recitals. 

At the University of Washington, the Fine Arts depart- 
ment, under Dean Irving M. Glen, has presented a very 
large number of recitals as part of its year’s closing work. 
Possibly the most interesting was that of Mary Louise 
Weeks, who was the only graduate from the piano depart- 
ment, and who gave a piano recital of very high order. 
She has been a student under A. F. Venino. 

Students of the Stapp School of Music were heard in a 
recital on June 29 in the recital hall of the Montelius 
Building, and gave a good account of themselves in their 
work from all departments of this institution. 

Earlier in the month the recital given by the students of 
Mrs. Van Ogle in Meany Hall formed one of the princi- 
pal events of the closing recitals at the University. Mrs. 
Van Ogle’s students belong always in the artist class, both 
in their performance in a technical way, and in the excel- 
lent insight of the numbers in hand. 

The students of Jacques Jou-Jerville of the Cornish 
School were heard during the festival week of that insti- 
tution in excerpts from the operas “Carmen,” “Lakme,” 
“Faust,” and not only vocally but in their mise-en-scene, 
they gave a most excellent account of themselves, 

Frank LA Force THe Guest or Kirk Towns. 

Frank La Forge, who recently appeared locally with 
Mme. Matzenauer, was a guest during his stay in the city 
of Kirk Towns, and took occasion to hear several of his 
advanced students. Mr. La Forge was high in his praise 
of the work of these students, and especially of the voice 
of Frank Meeker, in whom he believes Mr. Towns has 
secured a talent that will be of national fame for his 
excellent teaching. 

NotEs. 

Clifford Kantner, well known vocalist and director, has 
recently organized the New World Opera Singers, an 
organization of local young people to present light opera. 

Many of the teachers are planning to do more or less 
teaching during the summer, largely for students from 
out of the city, but the regular activities in the musical 
field will enjoy a let-up for the next two months. The 
only event beyond the student recitals during the past 
month was that of the final concert of the Nordica Club, 
under Milton Seymour, an organization which has been in 
existence since 1915. The program this year was much 
more elaborate than ever given before, and consisted of a 
Gipsy concert, which was presented with elaborate scenic 
effect in the auditorium of the Odd Fellows’ Building. 
The club, in its choral work, showed a very marked im- 
provement in the finesse of its coloring and-interpretative 
work, 


Another Successful Harms’ Song 
In every mail come letters of praisé for Chappell- 
Harms, Inc., numbers. The two. following’ letters, first 
from a well known singer and second ffom a teacher of 
considerable reputation from Chicago, prove what success 
this company’s new ballad, “The World Is W aiting For 
the Sunrise,” .is achieving: rod 


My Dear Gene Lockhart: we 
want you to know how much I enjoyed “coming across 

World Is Waiting for the Sunrise.” 

The lyrics are delightful, the melody charming and altogether I 
think it the best song of this type I have heard in a long time. 

I want very much to make a re€ord of it and hope to before long. 

Please accept my sincere compliments and best wishes for con 
tinued success, 


“The 


Yours, 
(Signed) Tuomas Cuatmers, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New York. 


June 20, 1921. 


Chicago, ‘June 21, 1921, 
Eugene Lockhart, care of Chappell-Harms, Inc., New. York, N. Y. 

Congratulations! “The World Is Waiting for this Sunrise” is a 
living gem, 

My artist pupils have sung it at recitals before ail types of audi 
ences and it has never failed to top the program. You and Seitz 
have certainly given us an inspiration, 

Always Your Friend, 
(Signed) Wititam Suaxkespeare, II, 


Edwin Hughes Entertains for Fannie Dillon 


Those who responded to Edwin Hughes’ invitation to meet 
Fannie Dillon, the Californian composer, at his handsome 
studios on Monday evening, July 11, were treated, to a 
program of interest and pleasure. The feature of the 
evening was, of course, Miss Dillon, who was heard in a 
number of her colorful piano works, among them preludes 
Nés. 1, 3 and 5, “At Evening,” “Under the Pines,” “Ocean 
Depths,” “Birds at. Dusk”. and “Song of the Sierras.” All 
of these pieces offered much to admire and showed to a 


July 28,°1921 
marked degree the talent of their composer. Miss Dillon 
was warmly received and was obliged to repeat several of 
the numbers rendered. 

Earlier in the evening, Arthur Klein, the winner of the 
National Prize of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
at Peterboro, N. H., two years ago, was heard in Miss 
Dillon’s “Birds at Dawn” and several of his own com- 
positions, including “April” and “June,” two piano pieces 
and a concert prelude and fugue. Mr. Klein is an excellent 
pianist and his playing found much favor, as did his 
compositions. Added pleasure came with Mr, Hughes’ 
interpretation of Miss Dillon’s “The Desert” and his own 
paraphrase on the “Wiener Blut Waltz” of Strauss. Sascha 
Gorodnitzky contributed the Liszt apparition, No. 2, and 
ballade in D flat. All in all the evening was an enjoyable 
one, a characteristic of the various studio musicales that 
a erheld by Mr. Hughes. 


Anna Fitziu at Ravinia Park 

According to advices from Ravinia Park, Chicago's 
summer operatic festival, Anna Fitziu has becofife a 
genuinely popular favorite with the large audiences that 
gather there daily to enjoy their opera in the open. Both | 
in “Thais” and “Tosca” the American soprano covered: | 
herself with glory and became the subject of culogistic 
reviews in the Chicago papers. Especial reference is 
made in the criticisms to the fact that this is a “new 
Fitziu,” so far as vocal splendor is concerned. 

Miss Fitziu will divide her time next season between 
guest performances with the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company and concert engagements. In several cities she 
will appear in joint recital with Vasa Prihoda, the Czech 
violinist, 

It was announced from Fortune Gallo’s office last 
week that R. Johnston will manage Miss Fitziu’s 
concert engagements for the season 1921-22 as a result of 
an agreement made by these two managers. Mr. Gallo 
will retain the exclusive rights to Miss Fitziu’s operatic 
appearances. 


A Sundelius Shinn | in Acoustics 


After reviewing Marie Sundelius’ appearance in “La 
Boheme” at Ravinia Park the other night, Karleton 
Hackett, the critic of the Chicago Evening Post, propounded 
a problem in acoustics which is not so easy to solve 

“Now, will some expert in acoustics solve me this prob- 
lem: As we were getting into our car, parked away over 
across the tracks at least a quarter of a mile from the 
stage, I heard Miss Sundelius’ voice in the ‘addio’ so clear- 
ly that I recognized the phrase, but what had happened to 
the tone of the orchestra? W hy will the human voice 
travel to such a distance, while the orchestral tone, which 
nearby is of such tremendous volume, simply disappears ?” 

Incidentally, in reviewing her performance, Mr. Hackett 
spoke of the “fresh quality of her voice, produced with ease 
and with the charm of youth,” 


# SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 


Maker of many Singers now prominent at eee the public. Famous for her correct 
Voice Placement and Tone elopment. Engagements secured. 


SUMMER COURSE " *:i"i2zr"" 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York | 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


THIRD YEAR OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture, Eu- 
rythmics (Dalcroze), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
Language. 

Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to 
bag A een again will be undertaken during May, June, 
uly, , 








Address applications to: 


Miss Poilion, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
iano . 








PIANO INSTRUCTION 


also 


Lessons in French Diction 


JANE R. CATHCART 
714 West 181st Street 
New York 


Mrs. E. B. McGONNELL 


(Minnie M. McConnell) 
Teacher of Voice 


returns to New York from coast to coast tour 
and announces opening of studios July 1 
aT 


11730 Broadway, at 55th Street, New York City 


Telephone Circle 2131 
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EVEN MOUNTAINS CANNOT 
STOP MARTINELLI’S PROGRESS 


Metropolitan Tenor Experiences Dangerous Adventures in 
Order to Reach Buenos Aires on Time—What the 
Critics Said‘of His Remarkable Singing 
“If voices like Martinelli’s*can be developed by hard- 
ships in the Andes, let all the singers who come to us go 
through his experiences.” That is the notion of the Bue- 
nos Aires critics who have just heard Giovanni Martinelli 
after his harrowing experiences in crossing mountain 

ranges and desert pampas in order to get to that city. 

Martinelli’s reappearance in Buenos Aires after an 
absence of four or five years is the sensation of the sea- 
son at the Teatro Colon. Newspaper critics in five lan- 
guages—Spanish, elon German, English, and French— 
have praised the popular tenor of the Metropolitan, and 
the quality of his singing and acting has far overshadowed 
what he himself thinks of his great adventures. Letters 
arriving here have given friends of Mr. Martinelli inti- 
mate details of the trip, the hazards of which were briefly 
mentioned in cables published a few weeks ago. 

In order to make good time wad arrive for the opening 
night, Martinelli sailed via the Panama Canal. He was 
blockaded in Valparaiso and after arranging a crossing by 
the Cunha pass was persuaded to take the safer trail trom 
Osorno, Chili, in the south. With him was Emilio Roxas, 
his net and accompanist, and joining the same caravan 
were Carolina Lazzari and Adamo Didur, both with the 
same objective as Martinelli. The tenor’s own impatience 
to reach Buenos Aires may be judged from the fact that 
he was scheduled to sing not less than thirty times, and 
each performance was to benefit him by three thousand 
American dollars. 

The first minor disaster was seasickness. Then came 
a day on horseback—the first time Martinelli had ever sat 
on a horse. The third day out was largely spent in cross- 
ing raging streams astride the horse—an uncertain seat, 
especially for a new rider. Then came mountain trails, 
desperately hard to negotiate, and dilapidated bridges, 
which shook violently as the cavalcade approached. It 
was in the region where most of the bridges had to be 
crossed that the party was overtaken by a fog and then 
by a snowstorm. Passing in single file, unable to see the 
rider ahead, and thoroughly frightened, the party man- 
aged to travel the worst of the trails. For three days 
they went in their wet clothes, and it was only when they 
reached the Argentine side that they got properly dried. 
Martinelli writes that he knows what nervousness means 
now, but that he will never fear anything so slight as a 
premiere again—not while the boards of the Metropolitan 
are firm under his feet. 

The second stage of the journey began at the town of 
Bariloche, where they received news from Buenos Aires 
urging them to hurry to Nuquen, as no aid could reach 
them earlier. To get there they commandeered a fleet of 
Fords—it numbered three, but three was the total available 
in the district—and had the ignominious experience of 
being forced to fall back on the generosity of peasants, 
who lent them yoked oxen to drag their Fords from the 
muddy hottoms of the rivers they had to cross. Pampas 
the Fords could get through, but river bottoms were too 
much. 

The party finally arrived to find a comfortable wagon- 
lit waiting for them. They heard afterward that S. Bo- 
netti, of the Colon, had sent an aeroplane scout for them, 
but the scout had spotted them when they were already 
on the high-road to safety. On the trip to Buenos Aires 
and in their day of rest there the singers began to worry 
about their voices. The criticisms of Martinelli’s per- 
formance in “Aida” (so far the only ones to arrive in 
this country) indicate that his fears were baseless, Unan 
imously the writers assert that every small defect, real 
imagined in his voice when it was heard there in 1916, has 
disappeared. 

“It was a great night for Giovanni Martinelli,” says 
La Fronda.... “He is the great tenor of the stage. His 
conception as a great interpreter is never broken; his 
abilities on the scene are magnetic and are born not only 
of his understanding, but also of his careful detail in 
characterization. Seldom do we come across a Rhadames 
so virile in conception and so forceful in presentation. 
The Telegraph declared that “In the third act he took 
the audience by storm,” and El Diario Espanol stated that 
“He returns in full possession of his vocal powers and 
enjoys the prestige of the finest tenor in the lyric field.” 
According to Giornale d Italia, “Yesterday’s presentation 
by Martinelli cannot and never will be surpassed P 
Martinelli was known to habitues of the Colon as a 
tenor of exceptional vocal powers who is capable of car- 
rying through a role as one conscious of its dramatic fit- 
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ness. Even to them the night was a surprise, The tenor 
is in the fullest possession of his voice. he was 
already a singer of fame before, we can now place him 
without exaggeration among the greatest of all dramatic 
tenors. And we may say that he stands first among his 
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MARTINELLI ADVENTURING IN SOUTH AMERICA, 





The travelers stop to reinforce the inner man against the 
ravages of hunger. (Left to right) Giovanni Martinelli, 
Carolina Lazzari, Adamo Didur, Emilio Rovas, 
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The weary wanderers thank the gods for their safe arrival 
in the land of the railroad again after nine days of suffering. 
(Left to right) Martinelli, Didur, Lazzari and Roeas. 


equals by the range and quality of his voice.” La Union 
i Be eeogge Martinelli has shown us the best Rhada- 
mes we have ever seen at the Colon. A tenor of power- 
ful voice, full in volume, he is able to control it in all his 
registers, and as an actor one must look far for his equal.” 


A “Newspaper Extra” on Toselli’s Serenade 
decidedly interesting pamphlet in the form of a small 
newspaper has just been issued by the Boston Music Com- 
pany to exploit its leading publication of the season, 
“Toselli's Serenade,” a number which has been a sensation 
in Europe for the last year or two. The little newspaper 
has all kinds of items concerning the career of the serenade, 
both here and in Europe, presented in the various styles 
affected in the daily press. The material includes a cartoon 
and items about the composer, Enrico Toselli, a story and 
picture of Francis De Witt, author of “Steal a Little Kiss,” 
the song version of the tune, opinions of the serenade from 
noted orchestra leaders all over the country, an excerpt from 
Blasco Ibanez’s “Mare Nostrum” which mentions the “Sere- 
nata” of Toselli, and the like. 


“Heart to Heart” Sung in Pasadena 
At a complimentary farewell concert for H. E. Van 
Surdam given by a group of several artists at the 
Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, on April 14, Mr. Van Sur 
dam scored a decisive personal “hit” with Frederick 
W. Vanderpool’s “Heart to Heart.” 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Wuere Was He Born? 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me something about Sousa? 
Where was he born? Is he an American? A friend told me 
the other day that at one time when Sousa and his band ap 
eared in one of the northern New York State towns, that 
Sousa said he was not born in America. As I am away from 
libraries, am asking you to inform me as to his birthplace.” 

John Philip Sousa was, according to the musical dictionaries, 
born in Washington, D. C., and like some other noted men, seems 
to have had two birthdays, two years apart One authority gives 
the date of his birth as November 6, 1854, while another says it 
was November 8, 1856. It hardly seems possible he could have 
stated he was not born in the United States. His parents were 
Antonio and Elizabeth Sousa. The name is well known in Portugal, 
so possibly they were from that country. 


“CeLeste Arp,” 


“Would you be kind enough to tell me if you consider the 
aria ‘Celeste Aida’ a difficult one? Someone told me it is, and 

I should like to know about it. I am a tenor, studying for the 

operatic stage and of course expect to sing that aria some 

time or other. Would yow think it proper for my teacher to 
give it to me as a lesson?” 

In general it may be said that “Celeste Aida” is one of the 
most difficult arias for a tenor, but of course the difficulty of the 
music depends largely upon the singer A well trained tenor, whose 
voice is under perfect control, usually takes a delight in singing 
any of the music called “difficult,” whether operatic or otherwise 

As for taking a big aria for a lesson, that must depend entirely 
upon your teacher's judgment as to your ability to master the 


music, If you have been studying for a number of years and 
are capable of doing justice to difficult music, your teacher will 
know what is best for you to undertake, This is just what many 
pupils forget; the teacher is just as anxious for you to progress, 


18 you are, but his judgment is better than yours as to your ability 
to conquer arias and music that belong to great artists 


Tue Tenor D Natura, 


“Are there any tenor arias which call for as high a note as 
D natural? Someone told me that a tenor must sing as high 


as that or he was not fit for the opera I am studying with 

a good teacher but my voice does not go as high as that Is 

it necessary?” 

There are two operas at least in which D natural occurs, “‘La 
Juive’’ and “William Tell.” These operas are not often sung, 
but naturally a leading tenor wants to be able to sing any music 
he is called upon to give. There are not many artists, however, 


who are able to sing well above high C, so you will do excellently 
if you are in the latter class 


How Many Swat He Srng? 


“Will you be kind enough to give me the following informa 
tion? I am to be assisting artist at a recital, and would be 
glad to know how many groups of songs I shall have to sing? 
It is my first experience as a soloist in a real recital, al 
though I have sung at some amateur affairs, and of course I 
want to do exactly the right thing.’ 
he assisting artist should not sing more than two groups of 

songs, and not more than three numbers in each group You are 
only assisting; the other performer wants the large share of the 
program for his own wor 


PLAYER PIANOS AND SucH 


“Do you think that it is a good idea for a family to have a 
piano with an attachment to play pieces when none of the 
family are musicians? Do you think it gives the children a 
love for music, or do they just play any old popular pieces and 
never care for the really good ones? I should be glad to hear 
what you think about it.” 


When you say that none of the family are musicans, it is under 
stood that you mean that none of the family plays any instruments 
You know people may be extremely fond of music and yet not 
know one note from another, nor be able to play rhe Information 
Bureau is well acquainted with a number of children and grown-ups, 
who not only like music, but like the best A child of eleven used 


to sit through the “‘stiffest’’ kind of a symphony program, all 
classical music, yet did not know one note from another; yet if a 
wrong note was played he knew at once; something in him jarred 
Nor did he ever want to hear what is called “jazz.” When older, 
he tried to play a mandolin or one of that kind of instrument, but 
was not contented to play the music usually sold for those instru 
ments; he wanted sonatas, concertos, difficult arias. He did not get 
very far in his playing, naturally, but he still only cares for solid 
music, In another case there were two children, both of them 
entirely devoted to ragtime and music of that. kind. So an attach 
ment for a grand piano was obtained as none of the family was 
able to play, but all fond of music, so to speak rhe selections 
each week were made more from the titles in the catalogue than any 
other way, but after a short time when the mother observed that 
they were selecting a better class of pieces, and before many month 

no more ragtime was sent out from the library They wanted good 
music, and today their taste is excellent, made so entirely from 
having had a self player that educated their tastes, as could hardly 
have been done in any other way The players are great educators 
and now that music has made such a wonderful advance throughout 
the entire United States, the value of such education is inestimable 
By all means have music in the family, even if it has to be 
mechanical 
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Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 








Activity for the week shows that the fall season is rapidly 
approaching. On Monday night, at the Belmont Theater, 
Henry Stillman arrived on Broadway as a producer with a 

‘ comedy, “The Sky Lark,” from the pen of Thomas P. 
Robinson, a new dramatist. Henry Stillman is well known 
locally as a writer of considerable ability and a man who 
for years has been closely associated with many artistic 
endeavors. This is by no means Mr. Stillman’s first effort 
as a producer, for during the past season he directed the 
plays offered at Frank A. Vanderlip’s Beechwood Theater 
at Scarborough-on-the-Hudson. A great deal of interest 
has been created in this production owing to the fact that 
it is Mr. Stillman’s first Broadway play and Mr. Robinson’s 
first play to arrive at the local theaters. It is understood that 
the coming season will include three other plays by Mr. 

so naturally the fate of this comedy, “The Sky 
awaited with special interest by the managers 
who will follow with works by the same author. “The 

Sky Lark” has a cast that is exceptionally well known, con- 
taining such names as Charlotte Walker, Marguerita Sylva, 
Fred Eric, Eric Maxon and Eugene Lockhart. 

Wiut1amM Brapy Ovens His Season With “THE TEASER.” 
A comedy by Martha M. Stanley and Adelaide Matthews, 

opened at the Playhouse, Wednesday night of this week. 

“The Teaser” is Mr. Brady’s first offering of the new season. 

Faire Binney, a young sister of Constance Binney of motion 
picture fame, plays the leading part. Leonard Willey and 
John Cromwell are also in the cast. A detailed review 

will appear in next week's issue. 

1921” 
After a vacation of two weeks 

reopened this week at the Selwyn. 
one of the stars, will not be with the production. This 
in no way will detract from the show, as Miss Bayes had 
little to do; however, her burlesque of Ethel Barrymore in 

“Claire de Lune” was clever, in fact one of the best bits 

of its kind seen on the local boards. 
“Music Box Revue,” 

and also Wilda Bennett, have been 

engaged for Sam H. Harris’ production of Irving Berlin's 

“Music Box Revue.” This is the piece with which Mr- 
Harris will open his new Music Box Theater early in Sep 

tember. The house, now nearing completion, is located on 

Forty-fifth street 


Robinson, 


Lark,” is 


REOPENS. 
“Snapshops of 1921” 
Nora Bayes, who was 


“SNAPSHOTS OF 


Santley and Sawyer, 


Ear. Carrot Wins Favor witn Cuorus Gir-s. 

When the new Carroll Theater is finished it will be one 
of the most convenient and unique structures in the group 
of new playhouses that are being erected along Broadway. 
Earl Carroll, the owner, has arranged a series of dressing 
rooms for the chorus girls that will be unique; they will 
have all comforts, minus the endless running up and down 
stairs that is a practice in most theaters. The girls along 
Broadway have organized themselves into a club with the 
slogan, “Honor the man who honors us.” Their idea is to 
have all show girls subscribe to a fund with which to pur- 
chase a gift for Mr. Carroll, Our youngest theater owner 
is fast coming to the front for his original ideas. 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


“Sprait or '76" a Poor Picture. 

Such a demonstration as was witnessed last week during 
the opening per formance at the Town Hall of the film “The 
Spirit of '76” is rarely seen. It gave one the atmosphere 
of the Metropolitan, with its expert claque, only this one 
was not expert; they yelled and applauded everything. 

The story of this film was made up of distorted facts 
and wild imaginations regarding the American Revolution. 
It is hard to realize that our ancestors enjoyed such com- 
forts and modern conveniences as the picture showed us. 
The photography was positively poor. However, the show 
is worth the price of admission to see the picture and hear 
the crowd. Limited space forbids a- detailed account of the 
musical score. Perhaps the writer is absolutely spoiled in 
this regard, due to the fact that the feature picture directors 
here nowadays give such careful study and weeks of prepa- 
ration to their musical scores. In the case of “The Spirit 
of '76" the remark was made “that it was hoped that the 
opera scores would hold out.” That was literally true; 
there was one excerpt after another, with no regard for 
relative value and a total lack of continuity. 

Tue Capron.’ 

Considerable interest was manifested last week in the 
feature film at the Capitol, “The Journey's End.” The 
novelty was in the fact that the picture is without sub-titles. 

The interesting moment in the musical program was the 
playing of Julia Glass, the young pianist, who is rapidly 
climbing the ladder of success. Her technic shows the 
excellency of her early training. ‘The Capitol Quartet was 
very satisfactory in its numbers—“Deep River” and “Wake 
Up, Miss Lindy.” Erik Bye and Joseph Sheehan sang 
the duet from “Martha” with good effect, the voices blend- 
ing harmoniously. 

Mile. Gambarelli and M. 
numbers by Moszkowski. 


Oumansky danced some short 
1 Maria Samson sang very satis- 
factoriiy Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” the violin obligato being 
played by Jacques Gordon. The opening number, Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire,” was a divertissement by orches- 
tra, ballet and soloists. 

FirnMiIn SwiInNEN’s New Composition. 

Prof. Firmin Swinnen, organist at the Rivoli Theater, has 
just completed four original compositions for the organ. 
J. Fischer & Bros. are the publishers, 

Governor Mitter Names N.Y. State Boarp or Picture 
CENSORS. 

Mrs, Eli T. Hosmer, of Buffalo; George H. Cobb, of 
Watertown, and Joseph Levenson, of New York, have been 
oppointed by Governor Miller to constitute the Board of 
Picture Censors that will control the destiny of the silver 
sheet in this State. The new law goes into effect August 1. 
All moving pictures shown in this State are subject to a tax 
as well as censorship, 


Tue RIALTO. 

The overture from Verdi's “La Forza del Destino”, 
opened the program at the Rialto last week, excellently 
played under Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau. Edoardo 
Albano’s baritone voice was heard to advantage in “Torna 
a Sorriento,” and at the performange; which the writer at- 
tended, Joseph Alessi was givel”hearty applause for his 
trumpet solo, There was also an organ number played by 
John Priest in commendable fashion. The feature picture 

was “The Conquest of Canaan,” shown at the Rivoli the 
preceding week. Lillian- Powell’s “Danse de Nymphe” was 
appropriate and effective, following as it did “The Soul of 
the Cypres” in which some gorgeous scenes on land and 
water were shown. The Rialto Magazine was interesting, 
and the comedy, “At the Ringside,” proved to be an espe- 
cially funny one from the Pathé Company. 

THE STRAND, 

The strains of Planquette’s “Chimes of Normandy,” 
played with much snap by the orchestra, Carl Edouarde and 
Francis W. Sutherland conducting, was the overture at 
the Strand last week. At three performances daily, the 
effectiveness of this number was enhanced by Carlo Fer- 
retti’s singing of “Joy My Heart.” Mr. Ferretti has a 
fine voice which needs no eccentricities to strengthen its 
effect—indeed, it is weakened rather than made stronger 
by inartistic lapses. It was a pleasure to hear the lovely 
tenor voice of Judson House in “The World Is Waiting for 
the Sunrise” (Seitz) and to be able, by reason of his fine 
diction, to understand the words of this thoroughly charm- 
ing number, The audiences liked both the singer and the 
song and accorded him well deserved applause. Madeleine 
MacGuigan, violinist, a newcomer to the Strand, delighted 
with the beauty of her tone, her interpretation and the 
charm of her personality. She played the “Carmen” 
fantasie of Hubay in artistic fashion. The final number 


Campbell Studio Photo 

GLADYS RICE, 
Noprano, a regular member of the staff of singers at the 

Hugo Riesenfeld Theaters. 
on the program was Mendelssohn’s “War March of the 
Priests,” played by organists Frederick M. Smith and 
Herbert Sisson. The film feature was a remarkably fine 
performance of Channing Pollock's “The Sign on the 
Door,” with Norma Talmadge in the leading role. 
Tue Rivoit, 
seldom heard overture to Rossini’s “La Gazza 
Ladra,” first produced at La Scala, Milan, in 1817, opened 
the program at the Rivoli last week. It is not an especially 
grateful work, although Conductors Frederick Stahlberg 
and Emanuel Baer made the most of the opportunities 
presented. Especially charming were “The Magic Dolls,” 
a pantomime conceived by André Chotin of the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theater, Paris, and set to music by W. Franke 
Harling. Amata Grassi was the Columbine, André Chotin 
the Pierrot and Marcel Darcy the Harlequin. In it, the 
eternal triangle, with a different treatment, holds the in- 
terest, and the tragic climax is softened for the s acnates 
when he finds out that it was only a dream after all 
Both the lighting and scenic effects were well done, and 
the characters given an exceptionally fine portrayal. 'Alice 
Brady in “Little Italy” was the cinema feature, and as a 
prologue, Olive Marshall, soprano, and George Richardson, 
baritone, sang di Capua’s “O Sole Mio.” The voices blended 
with sympathy, the setting and costuming combining to 
make it delightful. Miss Marshall was also heard with 
the Rivoli Orchestra in selections from Herbert’s “Naughty 
Marietta.” The organ solo, played by Prof. Swinnen, was 
MacFarlane’s “Scottish Fantasy.” 
New York Musicat ATTRACTIONS 

“Broadway Whirl”’* (Blanche Ring, Richard Carle and 
Jay Gould featured), Times Square. 

“Follies” ( Ziegfeld’s famous revue), Globe Theater. 

“Sally” (this season’s phenomenal musical show), Am- 
sterdam Theater 

“Shuffle Along” 

heater. 

Pete Whirl of New York” (one of the best Garden 
shows ever offered), Winter Garden. 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta, claimed to 
be one of the best musical offerings presented in New 
York in years), Century Theater. 

“Scandals of 1921” (George White’s revue), 
Theater. 

“Two Little Girls In Blue” 
banks twins), Cohan Theater. 
Feature Picrures THat ContTINUE 

“Queen of Sheba,” the spectacular Fox film, at the 


Lyric. - 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” at the 


Central: Fox film. 


The 


(all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 


Liberty 


(musical show with Fair- 


AMUSEMENTS 
Geo. M. COWAN'S Evce's:50." Mae. Wes. 2 Sat 


a - ERLANGER Presents 
he New Musical Comedy 


“TWO LITTLE GIRLS IN BLUE” 


With a Superov Company of Comedians, Singers and 
Dancers. 
Motion Pic- 


| he = A at Sist St. 

CAPITOL "28% 

ture Palace a. 

WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, Por ” 

SESSUE HAYAKAWA 

**Where Lights Are Low” 
An R-C Production 
Capitol Grand Orchestra ""X0,BAPE®. 


PRESENTATIONS BY S&S. L. ROTHAFEL 


ty, RA D 
Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT Broadway at 47th St. 


WEEK BEGINNING JULY 31 
Associated Producers Present 


“Mother O’Mine” 


With All Star Cast 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conductor 
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NO. CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


Photo Plays Week Beginning July 31 


RIVOLI yoy | 


at 49th St. 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
Elinor Glyn’s Original Photoplay 


“THE GREAT MOMENT” - 


Second Week—a Paramount Picture 


RIALTO Times 


S 
ROSCOE (Fatty) ARBUCKLE in 
“CRAZY TO MARRY” 


A Paramount Picture 
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“THE GOLEM’’—Seventh Week 


oes cial Music Program 
“Eli, Eli’—Tony Sarg Cartoon 


Broadway 
at 44th St. 














“Over the Hill,” based on Will Carleton’s poem, at the 
Park Theater. 
“Spirit of ’76,” Town Hall, 
“The Golem,” a German film of merit, Criterion Theater. 
“The Old Nest,” a Goldwyn feature, Astor Theater. 
May JoHNSON. 


Saenger Artist Wins Stadium Engagement 


“Many are called, but few are chosen” may aptly be said 
of the eight musicians who were selected from a field of 
600, in a contest held recently by the Stadium concert 
committee. This contest evoked the greatest interest among 
musicians; many of the competitors were singers and in- 
strumentalists prominent in the musical world, 

One of the four singers chosen is Elsa Warde, a young 
soprano from the Oscar Saenger studios. Miss Warde 
has been studying with Mr. Saenger for several years, 
and he predicts for her a billiant career. 


Cole Lectures at Columbia 


On Thursday afternoon, July 21, Prof. Rosetter G. Cole, 
since 1908 head of the department of masic in stimmer 
session at Columbia University, gave a public lecture at 
Horace Mann auditorium on “The Melodrama as a Mod- 
ern Music Form.” Professor Cole illustrated his remarks 
by his musical settings to “King Robert of Sicily,” “Hia- 
watha’s Wooing” and “Pierrot Wounded.” Mrs. Cole ably 
assisted him at the piano. 


Deems Taylor Married 


Deems Taylor, the well known composer, was married 
on July 11 to Mary Kennedy. Mrs. Taylor, who comes 
from the South, is an actress, her last New York appear- 
ance having been in “Not So Long Ago.” 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 30.) 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc., London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney) 


RUSSIAN LOVE SONGS 
By Hermann Léhr 


Who. does not know “Little Gray Home in the West,” “Two 
Little Irish Songs,” and “A Little Irish Girl’? Many too well 
know “Where M Caravan Has Rested,” and the “Four Indian 
Songs,” all of which are by Léhr, whose vogue in England, at 
the Chappell Ballad Concerts and elsewhere, has been followed 
by popularity throughout the United States, A writer well says 
that the reason for this popularity is undoubtedly because he 
writes well and correctly, ont at the same time makes his music 
attractive to the general public. “Musicians and masses both like 
his songs” says an authority; certainly a path not easy to find, 

Blood-red cover, with silver imprint, black and red “troika”’ 
(Russian three-horse sleigh), a lonely pine-tree on a silver road, all 
this stimulates interest in the contents of the thirt “page volume 
of six songs, the ems by Katerina Bogosoff, saa ‘The Brown 
Eyes of My Dushka,” “Throb of the Passionate Day,” “In the 
Path Thro’ the Dark Arbutus,” “Lifeless and Grey the Sea Lies,” 
“A Black Sea Song,” and “Russian Snow Song.” There is fine 
variety in the songs, with plenty of local color, the ‘“Dushka” of 
the first song meaning “Dearest.” It is a quiet song, praising the 
brown eyes, for 

“All earth’s lamps are darkened, 
And over the passionate sea 
The brown eyes of my dushka 
Burn thro’ the night to me! 
I ee ene 3 
The elaborated accompaniment of the last stanza aids to work up 
effect, the refrain, with heavy chords and basses a la tympani, 
running into the softly-sung ‘‘Ah,” ending the songs on the second 
of the scale, 

The accompaniment figure of “Throb of Passionate Day” at- 
tracts attention at the outset, the rhythmical beat, although slow, 
being sure. It is a fine song, of deep expression, with the refrain 

“And at night, the deep, soft rest of your breast, 
my love!” 

“In the Path” is also a tranquil song, with full chords in melody 
of the vocal part, a little bass-phrase of charm preceding en- 
trance of the voice. Toward the close the piano part becomes 
increasingly important, and choice of two endings is given. ‘The 
love in your eyes lights up the gloom of the lonely arbutus-trees.” 

“Lifeless and Grey” is a spontaneous song of three pages, with 
musicianly syncopated accompaniment, the _ interludes between 
stanzas coming in full and strong. A forceful climax is reached 
on the text 

“Burn me! Consume me! But draw me 
To melt in the gold of thy heart!” . 

“A Black Sea Song” is written on big lines, with melody of 
“rainbow” dimensions, full of contrast, telling of winter and frost, 
the troika, the skaters, etc. Then comes: 

“What tho’ our lives may not mingle together, 

May we not cull some bright flowers of life’s joy? 
Borrow some jewels of gay winter's weather? 
Go not away, galubchik moi!” . 

(“Galubchik’”” means “my darling’’.) It is an inspired song, the 
iano playing important part, with an agitated ending, very loud. 
»robably the most popular song of the lot will be the last, the 
“Russian Snow Song,” being the song of the Russian lover: 

“Dushka moya! Dushka moya! 
Hear you the yamscheek’s 
Joy of the horses’ dancing feet, 

Bells on the troika ringing?’ : 

(“Yamscheek” is the driver of the sleigh.) The song is full of 
rush and go, with surprise chords, strong rhythm, and a truly 
impetuous accompaniment, lighting up the vocal part. It ends 
(per directions) with the shout, “Dushka!” Musical clubs seek- 
ing vocal material for an evening of Russian music, will find this 
booklet mighty useful, all the songs being melodious, with not a 
bit of the ultra-modern affectations, but rather a frank and free 
flow of melody, with appropriate harmonic background. The words 
and the music are oan mated, accents coming where they belong, 
and the imprint is accurate, full of interpretative suggestion, and 
a model of clean-cut printer’s output. For high, medium and low 
voices, 


Namara Shines in Review of Baltimore Season 


In a recent résumé of the musical season in Baltimore, 
the press of that city congratulated the local managers 
for providing a highly successful and interesting musical 
season; in particular, Mr. Albaugh, who gave the “Music 
Lovers’ Course,” a series of extremely interesting con- 
certs that attracted a great deal of attention on account of 
presenting, among other distinguished artists, Julia Claus- 
sen, Josef Stopak and Marguerite Namara. 

Of Mme. Claussen, nothing but superlative praise was 
spoken. Stopak is termed “that really brilliant young 
violinist.” And at.the end of the comprehensive article, 
the following significant sentence appears: 

“It is to be noted also that Marguerite Namara, an 
enchanting singer, appeared at one of these recitals and 
gave a memorable performance.” 

“Memorable” performances seemed to have been “en 
regle” for Mme, Namara this season as they will be next 
season, when she returns from Europe after a summer 
spent in filling engagements, studying the title role in 
“Louise” with Mary Garden at the Chicago impresaria’s 
villa at Monte Carlo, and preparing new programs for 
her next season’s concerts. 


singing, 


Concerts at the Stadium 


Helen Stanley was the Stadium soloist July 18 when she 
delighted the huge audience with several selections. Her 
chief number was the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” exquis- 
itely done, the soprano later contributing the “Adieux, 
Forets” aria from “Jeanne d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky) and 
several encores. Henry Hadley furnished excellent orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

The Stadium concert on Friday evening, July 22, had 
for its special feature the public concert debut in America 
of a young French singer, Bertha Erza. Mlle. Erza 
preved to have a dramatic soprano voice of unusual power 
and quality, particularly effective and appealing in the 
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upper range. She sang for her first number “Divinité du 
Styx,” Gluck, and in answer to tumultuous and long con- 
tinued applause sang a familiar aria from “Tosca” as an 
encore, The principal number of the orchestra program 
was the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic’ symphony, which was 
given a sympathetic reading by Conductor Hadley. 
Sunday evening, July 24, saw the largest crowd that had 
assembled in the Stadium since the opening night of the 
present season. There were close to 7,000 people present 
to listen to a most attractive program, the orchestral fea- 
tures of which were Conductor Hadley’s very effective 
overture “Othello,” Liszt's “Les Preludes,” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy. The orchestra is 
rounding into splendid shape and the playing Sunday eve- 
ning was on a high level. The soloist was Inez Barbour, 
soprano. Her art has broadened greatly in the last few 
years and her voice was at its best. Although she sang 
quite without forcing, her voice was audible all over the 
huge semi-circle of seats. Her first number,. Agatha’s 
aria from “Der Freischuetz,” splendidly done, called for 
an encore, and she sang Hadley’s “At the Time of Part- 
ing,” specially orchestrated for the occasion, In the sec- 


ond part she gave an unfamiliar and interesting aria, 


“Le Tasse,” by Godard, and, as the audience insisted upon 
another encore, followed it with “O Hermit! O Deery!” 
another delightful Hadley number. 


A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


(Continued from Page 23) 
And best of all is the last paragraph: “Let the American 
student learn to work with system ¥ 

That is good advice (and much needed !). 

To the Musical Courier: 

I have read, with great interest, the two articles published in 
the Musica Courter recently with regards to a general education 
for music students. I am accepting your invitation for a reply, 
although my opinion differs from that of the Covurter’s. 

I firmly believe that a high school education is necessary for any- 
one intending to take up music as a profession. A college educa- 
tion is not so important, as it is true that such a course would 
take altogether too much time from a person’s musical studies, 

A general education will naturally broaden a person’s mind. This 
woul naturally broaden one’s playing also, for the more a person 
knows the more he can put into his playing or teaching. 

If a general education is unnecessary to a musician, why then do 
the most famous musicians of today recommend a high school 
education? Emil Sauer, David Bispham, jos Hofmann, Fritz 
Kreisler and hosts of others are in favor of education along with 
music. 

What would the general public think of a doctor or a lawyer or 
a business man who knew nothing outside of his own particular 
work? I am very much afraid that such a person would be held 
up as an object of ridicule. If a general education is necessary 
for men of other professions, why should it not apply to the musical 
profession ? 

Musicians, as a general rule, come in contact with people of the 
highest education. If a musician is to mingle with people of this 
class he should be able to converse and converse intelligently on 
subjects outside of his art. It will only serve to advertise himself 
better and also to be greatly respected by the public. I noticed this 
pest year an advertisement of a new violinist who was to make 
is American debut. In the advertisement it was stated that he 
spoke eight different languages. If there would not be some benefit 
ore from this statement what was the object of stating such 
a tact? 

Every musician should make an untiring study of literature. 
The benefit that a musician can derive from reading the standard 
classics of literature cannot be estimated. am acquainted with 
a young lady who recently studied with David Bispham. Mr. 
Bispham told her to go home and read some good books, and her mu- 
sicianship would improve. If her singing would not be benefited 
by such a procedure, why then did a man of Bispham’s fame tell 
her to follow such a course. Time and again famous teachers have 
told their pupils to read, and read again the best of literature. 
Why did they do it? 

Every professional musician should have a fair working knowledge 
of two or three languages besides his own mother tongue. You 
can hardly name a well known musician of today, whether of 
American or of foreign descent, does not speak 
languages besides his own. 

Physics would also be of some use to sausicians. 





who several 


As this study 


deals with the principal of tone and tone production, which is the , 


basic essential of all music, a great deal of help could be derived 
from the study of this science. 

You stated in one of your articles that too much time would be 
taken from the study of music if one should try to obtain a high 
school education. How then do you account for many famous 
musicians of today who are highly educated along other lines? 
Josef Hofmann could become a professor of biology in any college 
of this country today, so great is his knowledge on this subject. 
Fritz Kreisler studied to be a painter and a surgeon, not to mention 
the years he spent in the army, but, nevertheless, he is one of the 
greatest violinists of today. If Paderewski had limited his studies 
to that of music only, could he have carried on his great work at 
the League of Nations and as Premier of Poland? Mozart was a 
great mathematician, Tartini was greatly interested in physics and 
made several important discoveries in this sciénce, and Franz Liszt 
was a student of theology. Richard Wagner could not have written 
his own librettos for his operas if he hadn’t been an earnest student 
and reader of literature, It is true that there are a few musicians 
today who aré grossly ignorant on all topics outside of music, but 
their condition is deplorable. The day is past when a person will 
be excused for his ignorance because he is a musician. 

If young persons will seek a general education with the purpose 
of its aiding them in their music, which it certainly will, they will 
not be troubled by lack -of time for -their studies in music. The 
young person who has studied nothing but music all their life will 
be objects of pity in the future. Even though they possess a 
technic which is absolutely flawless they will play like a sewing 
machine, They will have no ideas of their own, for the reason 
that they have not had any source to draw from. 

It does not make any difference where a person obtains his 
education. The question is that he must have it, and the high school 
is considered the logical place to obtain it. Many of the leading 
conservatories of this country require academic studies equivalent to 
full two years of an ordinary high school course, fhy is such a 
requirement made if a general education is useless to a musician? 

You stated very emphatically in both of your articles that what 
the world needed was not more musicians but better musicians. 
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The only kind of students who will make better musicians are 
those of broad intellect, whose scope of knowledge is not limited 
to the playing of the violin, piano, or to the laws of theory, but 
to subjects outside of music as well, And if the student goes 
at the problem in the right way he or she will have no trouble in 
finding the necessary time in which to carry on both the work of 
their music and scholastic studies. I can speak from my own 
personal experience as I have graduated from high school and I am 
now following music as a profession. .I had no great difficulty in 
carrying both branches together. The secret of the whole thing is 
planning your work systematically. Let the American student learn 
to work with system and the world will have more musicians and 
better musicians at the same time. 
(Signed) Kennetu E, Arnown. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 
NINETEENTH Concert, JuLy 18 


The carefully arranged program for July 18 contained 
the “Coronation March” from “Die Folkunger,” Kretch- 
mer; overture “Masaniello,””* Auber; andante from Haydn's 


“Surprise” symphony; Slavonic poem, “The Moldau’s; 
Smetana; “Cortége du Serdare”’ from “Caucasian 
Sketches,” Ivanoff; “If Flowers Could Speak,” Mana 


Zucca; excerpts from “The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
Donizetti, and “Pan Americana,” Herbert. Encores given 
by the band were “Serenade,” Moszkowski; “Babes in 
Toyland,” Herbert; “Sagamore” march, Goldman, and 
“American Patrol,” Meacham. Ernest S. Williams was the 
soloist, playing Mana-Zucca’s “If Flowers Could Speak,” 
and, as insistent encores, “Mother Machree” and “The 
Rosary.” 
TwentietH Concert, Jury 20 

July 20 the audience was so large that all eager to attend 
could not find accommodations. This is proof conclusive that 
these concerts have reached the hearts of the masses and 
deserve to become permanent. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
that successful and indefatigable worker, is continually 
planning what next to do to please his audiences. At this 
concert the program contained “The Bartered Bride” over 
ture, Smetana; “Rondo Capriccioso,” Mendelssohn; “Fune 
ral March of a Marionette,” Gounod; three dances from 
“Henry VIII,” Edward German; waltz from “Faust,” 
Gounod; “Isolde’s Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
Wagner, and medley of Southern airs. In addition to this 
the added numbers given by the band were “La Paloma,” 
Yradier; “Banner March,” Von Blon; “Star of the Even 
ing” waltz, Goldman; “Darkies Jubilee,” Turner, and 
“Columbia” march, Goldman. 

Helen Stover sang charmingly: “We Two,” a Walter 
Kramer, and “Ouvre tes yeux bleues,” Massenet, both of 
which were redemanded. W. A. Kramer’s beautiful number 
won the approval of the large audience. 

TWENTY-First CONCERT, JULY 22. 

There always is a large audience at these concerts, but 
on July 22 there must have been some 20,000 people on 
the Green to enjoy the music. The “Sakuntala” overture 
by Goldmark and Liszt’s “Les Preludes” were the two 
numbers with which the band seemed to reach the high 
water mark of perfection. Mention also should be made 
of the excellent way in which the legato melody was 
brought out in Rubinstein’s melody in F and also the 
brilliant and rhythmic manner in which the Scharwenka 
“Polish Dance” was played. Mendelssohn, Wagner and 
Edwin Franko Goldman were other composers represented 
on the printed program, and to their works were added 
encores by Victor Herbert and Mr. Goldman. Ernest Wil 
liams was heard in a cornet solo, “The Lost Chord,” 
Sullivan, and, as usual, he was compelled to add a couple 
of encores. 

Diaz’s Success 

Singing at the Lewisohn Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York on Monday evening, July 11, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Metropolitan tenor, was given an ovation and com 
pelled to sing several encores after each of his program 
numbers, which were arias from “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“La Gioconda.” Mr. Diaz will give a recital at the Casino, 
Atlantic Highlands, Sunday evening, August 7, following 
his great success there last year, 


Henri Scott Stadium Soloist, July 29 


Another Saenger artist, Henri Scott, formerly leading 
basso with the Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing at 
the Stadium concert, Friday evening, July 29. His sele 
tions will be an aria from “Boris,” and “Wotan’s Abschied 
und Feuerzauber” from “Die Walkiire,” sung in German 


Adele Lewing in Concert 


Adele Lewing, pianist, was the soloist at the Woman's 
Press Club's last concert of the season, and also at a Car- 
negie Hall studio in a testimonial concert to Sylvia Blank, 
the gifted child dancer and musician. Miss Lewing is 
teaching a limited number of pupils during the summer 
at her Steinway Hall studio. 


Amy Neill for Blackstone Musicale 
Amy Neill, violinist, has been engaged to appear at the 
Blackstone Musicale in Chicago on November 15, other 
artists booked for this course being Lipkowska, Dohnanyi, 
Claire Dux, Vecsey, Emilio de Gogorza, Julia Claussen, 
and Huberman. 





OPPORTUNITIES 








VIOLINIST WANTED New York. 


righi, 2104 Broadway (at 73rd street), 


Address “D. 





Man between thirty and forty. preferred, 
to head department in important music 
school. Must be successful player and 
experienced, interested teacher. Perma- 
nent position for the right man. Particu- 
lars in first letter to “Violinist,” care of 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 


well-known 


season. 


PIANO TEACHERS WANTED—A 


needs two teachers for piano for next 
Details on application. 
“S. S. T.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


O’Hanlons had moved out of Minnesota. 
. S.” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


vated, bus and surface lines. Mrs Mabe! 
DuBLe SCHEELE, Proprietor. Office at 41 
West Ninth street, New York. Telephone, 





college in Pennsylvania 


Address 


WANTED—An experienced organist de- | — rr 
sires organ position from middle of Sep- 
tember iri New York City or vicinity. 
Address Washington Heights i 
Club, 714 West 181st street, New York. 


Stuyvesant 1321. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 


Musical 








York. 














WANTED-—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, 
and Bass for high-class singing acts in 
vaudeville. Three acts now preparing for 
next season. Also an opportunity for 


one or two ambitious amateurs who will 
be trained and placed. Address Celli-Ar- 





WANTED—The address of Gertrude V. 
O'Hanlon, formerly manager of musical 
artists, who resided at 5942 South Park 
Avenue, Chicago, and who had an office 
in the Cable Building. Her relatives lived | 
in Minnesota, but letters addressed to 
them have been returned by the post- 
master with the 


business people. All 
modern improvements. 
telephone service. 





information that the | short periods. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
commend themselves to professional and 
studios 

Efficient hall 
Maid service 
The large studios lend themselves to clubs, 
and teaching, and there are a number of 
studios with Steinway grands to sublet for 
Accessible to subway, ele- 


sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 


contain all nominal charge. $25.00 will cover 


and recording and one dozen records. 
available. Fer particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 

Electric Recording Laboratories, 


Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MILAN FACES 
ECONOMIC CRISIS 


National Confederation of Theater Workers Has Called 
an Assembly in Milan of All Whose Occupation 
Concerns the Theater in Order to Save the 
Profession from Ruin—Toscanini’s 
Great Triumph—Work at La 
Scala Progressing 
July 1, 1921.—Toscanini is ever more—Tos- 
lo write his praises today would be a useless 
and the public lives of him and with 
ed ten given four concerts for 
Symphonic Concerts in Milan and they 
veritable feasts of art, four triumphs 
He may well be accustomed to applause, 
elect of intellectual 
must have 


Milan 
canini 
toi! He 
him. He has 
the Society of 
have tour 
for Toscanini 
but the acclamations with which the 
Milan has saluted him at his reappearance 
moved him 

The programs were 
Beethoven, from Alaleona to Martucci, from Mendelssohn 
to Wagner This time, in the third and fourth concert, 
he conducted Richard Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” a paradoxi- 
artistry which has given Toscanini a new 
showing us once more his demonstrative 


is unique, 
since his 


been 


always most varied, from Rossini to 


cal piece of 
opportunity of 
force 

Vith the 
of the 
remains 


Toscanini’s concerts has come the end 


end of 
Only here and there a concert 


season's music 
to be recorded 


Work at LA SCALA PROGRESSING 


At the Scala work is going on apace and there are fair 
hopes that the great theater will be reopened for the 
carnival season, as planned. Scandiani, the general mana 
ger, has informed the executive committee of the “ente 
autonomo” of the theater, that arrangements have been 
made for the permanent orchestra in accordance with the 
advice of Toscanini. He has also presented the program 
of the season, which is almost definitely settled, the list 
of artists engaged, the choral roster, etc. The expectations 
of the Milanese public for this revival of the greatest thea 
ter of the world is keyed up to the highest pitch 


Licht OPErRAs, 

two pieces have recently 
“L’acqua cheta” (“Still 
the lucky author of “Addio Giovinezza” 
), and “La Signorina Puck,” by Wal- 
ter Kollo. The latter has had a most able collaborator in 
the painter, Luciano Ramo, who has created forthe char- 
acters of “Miss Puck” figurines of great charm, and by the 
way of scenery has composed brilliant pictures sparkling 
with excellently chosen colors. At the premiére, Ramo, 
as well as the composer, had to acknowledge the enthusias 
tic acclamations of the public. 


light opera 
success, namely 


In the field of 
ichieved genuimne 
Water”), by Pietri, 
“Good-bye, Youth” 


Economic Crisis 

artistic successes and fair prospects, how- 
forgotten that the theatrical world in 
Italy is facing a serious economic crisis. People are not 
spending money and the theaters are half empty. Con- 
ditions are such that the National Confederation of Thea- 
ter Workers has called at Milan an assembly of all those 
whose occupation is connected with the theater, in an at- 
tempt to bring about a loyal union among managers, pro- 
prietors and lessees of theaters, artists, musicians, singers, 
composers and what not, in order to save the 
from ruin. Codperation is the need of the day 
there's life there’s hope. 

ArtTuRO SCARAMELLA 


Despite these 


ever, it must not be 


publishers, 
protession 
and—while 


May Leithold to Sing at Willow Grove 


May Leithold, of Philadelphia, has been selected as 
one of the soloists to appear with Wassili Leps and his 
orchestra at Willow Grove Park. On June 15 the 
sang for the Odd Fellows of Chester; June 16, 
the Lankenau School for Girls; June 17, Technical So 
ciety; June 25, American Stomach Hospital, and June 29, 
Fort Washington 


soprano 


Summer Opera in Cincinnati 


The season of summer opera is drawing immense audi- 
ences in Cincinnati, for this open air opera house is ideally 
located amid beautiful surroundings in the Zoological Gar- 
fulfills every requirement for coolness, protec- 
inclement weather, and fine acoustic properties 
such a structure. Performances of high 


and 
trom 


dens, 
tion 
so necessary to 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two NEW Piano Pieces by 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


have just been published that furnish splendid technical 
training for the serious student, and at the same time are 
two interesting examples of the Concert Player's Repertoire. 


POEM 
Distinguished by work 


CAPRICE » 60 
Study in double note effects 


CLAYTON | F. SUMMY CO., Publishers | 
29 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
67 West 45th Street New York City 





finger and molodic beauty 








MUSICAL COURIER 


July 28, 1921 





(1) Snapped in Tacoma, 
Society; (2) 





GLIMPSES OF MAY PETERSON’S LAST TOUR OF THE SEASON. 
Wash., 
in the shade of the 


with Frederick Wallis, conductor of the Ladies’ Choral 
palms in Beaumont, Tex.; (3) in the desert—Cactus 
Land, 








artistic merit are 

being given night- 

ly by a well select- 

ed ensemble of 

singers, musicians, 

and a ballet corps. Ralph Lyford, director of 
the operatic department of the Cincinnati Con- 
of Music, is conductor, and he has 

assembled a fine company of artists of ex- 

perience, among them Mario Valle, baritone, 

and Salvatore Sciarretti, tenor, who were a 

part of the company last year and who have 

sung themselves into the hearts of the Cincin- 

nati public. Henrietta Wakefield, of the Met- 

ropolitan, Jean Barondess, Eleanor Marlo, 

Romeo Boscacci, Natale Cervi, Italo Picchj, 

Regina Vicarino are starring there for the first 

time and are fast becoming favorites. In the 

full chorus many students from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory are understudies, and also taking 

minor roles, The orchestra is composed of 

members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 

tra. The stage settings, scenic and lighting effects are ex- 
cellent. The repertory includes many of the great operas. 
The ballet dancers under the direction of Mme. Daganova, 
danseuse, add greatly to the productions. 


Crimi’s Comiaded Successes 
A recent cable received by the Universal Concert Bureau, 


manager of Giulio Crimi, brings word of the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor’s continued success at the Colon, Buenos Aires, 


servatory 


premiere 


GIULIO CRIMI, 


Tenor. 


South America. Mr. Crimi’s debut there this season was in 
“Boheme,” where his beautiful singing and skilful acting 
won for him a triumph with his admirers from other 
seasons, as well as the support of the press. Since then 
he has scored in “Tosca” and “Lucia,” and his appearance 
in “La Forza del Destino” was a sensation. The role of 
the latter opera has been called one of Crimi’s best. 

Mr. Crimi will remain in Buenos Aires until September, 
when he will return to New York to start on his first 
concert tour before rejoining the Metropolitan. 


Jane Cathcart Entertains W. H. M. C. 
Several members of the Washington Heights Musi-al 
Club enjoyed a delightful afternoon and evening, July 22, 
at the beautiful country home of the president, 


Jane R. 


Cathcart, at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. The 
widespread, closely clipped lawn and the 
varicolored flowers held the attention of 
the visitors for some time, but this is a club 
which is an excuse for music, not, as is so 
often the case, a club with music as the ex- 
cuse. For this reason, it was not long be- 
fore they adjourned to the spacious music 
room, where an impromptu program proved 
most enjoyable. Miss Cathcart, Mrs. 
Shields, Mrs. Vrooman and Robert Lowery 
were the pianists. Ethel Grow sang several 
numbers from Chadwick's “Told in, the 


salsge | 


a trio, 
Gaston 
was 


con- 
Tur- 
heard 


accompanied by Mr. Lowery, and 
of Hermance Mercier, pianist; 
rian, violinist, and Mrs. Witjes, cellist, 
in some excellent ensemble work. Miss Grow’s work 
was marked by remarkably clear diction and _ inter 
pretative insight which is unusual. Mr. Lowrey’s playing 
of a Bach organ concerto, arranged for piano, left his listen- 
ers much moved. A delicious picnic supper was served, 
rd which the guests visited the stables, where Miss 
Catheart’s pet horses received with fitting dignity. More 
proved so interesting that the guests were loath to 
depart, and it was not until a late hour that they finally 
said “au revoir” to their charming hostess. Others who 
were present included Mrs. Palmer and Kenneth Trainor. 


Handel and Haydn Society Engages Kathryn 
Meisle 

numerous engagements secured by M. H. 
Hanson for Kathryn Meisle, contralto, is one to sing a 
leading part in Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” when the Handel 
and Haydn Society performs this work under Emil Mollen- 
hauer at Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., next April. This 
will be the society’s principal event of the season; the 
other artists engaged are Helen Stanley, Arthur Hackett 
and Clarence Whitehill. Unlike the Rossini “Stabat 
Mater,” the principal role in this oratorio is given to the 
contralto. 


Gate,” 
sisting 


music 


Among the 


Mme. Veuve Louis-Octave Bailly Dead 


Word has been received in this country of the death on 
July 7, at Valenciennes (Nord), France, of Mme. Veuve 
Louis-Octave Bailly. The religious service and internment 
took place at Valenciennes. Mme. Bailly was the mother 
of Louis Bailly, who has made hosts of friends in America 
as one of the valued members of the Flonzaley Quartet. 


William S. Brady Sails for Europe 

William S. Brady, the eminent New York vocal teacher, 
sailed for Europe on the S.S. Olympia of the White Star 
Line, Saturday, July 16. He was accompanied by two of 
his pupils—Lawrence Wolff and Robert Steel. Mr. Brady 
will stop at Paris, Florence and Munich to revisit scenes of 
his student days, and will return to New York on Septem 
ber 1. 


Fitziu Available Pa, Limited Concerts 


R. E. Johnston announces that Anna Fitziu is available 
exclusively for concerts during January, March and May 
only. During the months of October, November, Decem- 
ber, February and April she is singing exclusively as guest 
artist with the San Carlo Grand Opera _Company. 
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American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
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LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








MILAN LUSK 


Concert Violinist 
Management: Ludmila Wetche, 206 W. 99th St., New York 
Records for Critona 


HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


University of Rochester, Institute of Musical Art 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 





HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr and Mrs. Frederick Beizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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OLD MAKES 

PHILADELPHIA 
SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
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150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 
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Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September let 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


J Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Ware me | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 
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Pls Hamlin 


The most costly piano in the world 
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BOSTON 
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CHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia ——— 


A Leader for 80 Years =:- 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 


Nane SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
und derstand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


naman, 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY:NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








